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Not many trends in modern life have started at a асна е ама ме ot 

because of the efforts of a single individual, as is the case with menta 
hygiene, Clifford W. Beers, a man of great energy, after serving a term 
in a mental hospital, was able to shake off his mental illness and report 
his experiences in a book, A Mind That Found Itself, published in 1908. 
Largely through his efforts the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
(now the National Association for Mental Health) was founded that 
same year. I am unable to discover that this movement paid much atten- 
tion to children or schools for a period of fifteen years, No mention is 
made of mental hygiene in the schools in the first volume of Mental 
Hygiene, official organ of the National Committee, established in 1917. 
The few references that can be found in the literature occur outside the 
official movement. There is a remarkably prophetic paper by J. E. W. 
Wallin in 1911 in which the term “clinical psychology” is used years 
before it became a movement. In this paper there is a prophecy of later 
developments in the field of mental testing and clinical work in the 
schools, Yerkes, then at Harvard, prepared a paper in 1917, “How We 
. :. May Discover the Children Who Need Special Care.” W. A, White wrote 
E ў а book on The Mental Hygiene of Childhood in 1919, but it was not 

widely distributed and had comparatively little influence. 
H Tt was not until 1922 when the National Committee for Mental 
" Hygiene through its Division on the Prevention of Delinquency, and with 
the support of the Commonwealth Fund, established its first demonstra- 
tion Child Guidance Clinic that attention was really focused on the 
8 mental hygiene problems of children. A book by Sayles (1925) brought 
ће work of this committee to the attention of educators. 
р) Other papers in the 1920's by such well-known persons as Fernald 
(1922), Taft (1923), Mateer (1924), Maxfield (1924), Haggerty (1925), 
Walter (1925), Mohlman (1926), Blatz and Bott (1927), Bingham 
(1925), and Wile (1929) dealt with mental hygiene in the school, but it 
should be noted that the emphasis of all of these early writers was on the 
problem of correction. 

The real father of a more positive approach to mental hygiene in 
the school situation was W. H. Burnham, a member of the psychology 
department of Clark University and a former colleague of G. Stanley 
Hall. Burnham had for many years been_interested_in 
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room management from the point of view of the health program, and this 
interest was finally concentrated on mental health expressed in three great 
books (1924, 1926, 1932). Burnham was the first to see that mental 
hygiene in the school is a matter of relationship—a relationship with two 
poles—the teacher and the pupil. His book Great Teachers and Mental 
Health showed that the teacher becomes the key figure in this diadic 
relationship. 

A real step forward to a positive approach was given by the report 
of a committee of the 1930 White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. Unfortunately publication funds were exhausted after 
the committee reports dealing with more strictly medical matters were | 
published, so that this report оп Mental Hygiene in the Schools by a | 
committee of educators and psychologists was never published. In this , 
committee report for the first time the mental hygiene aspects of the Y 
whole school program were given consideration, A look at the titles of 
the sections of this report will help to bring back some of the names , 
connected with the movement: Lawrence Averill, "The Mental Hygiene / 
of the Present Curriculum,” “Mental Health of the Teacher,” “Mental 
Hygiene in Normal Schools” ; Goodwin Watson, “Contribution of Mental j 
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Hygiene to the Curriculum of the Future,” “The Hygiene of Instruction," 
"The Training of Psychological Counselors” ; Fowler D. Brooks, “P nil ' 
Placement”; Ruth Strang, “Habits of Work and Play"; Charles E. C r- 


mane, “The Social Life of the School” ; John C. Almack, “Organizing the ү { 
School for Efficiency" ; John M. Brewer and Grayson N. Kefauver, “The 'd4 
Guidance Program of the School" ; Carleton W. Washburne, “Discipline” ; { 
Percival М. Symonds, “Special Psychological and Psychiatric Service for j 
Problem Cases,” “The Or 


ganization of Mental Hygiene in the School"; 
Mary Shattuck Fisher, “School Relationships with the Home in the In- 
terests of Mental Hygiene.” Finally there was a section devoted to a 
“Description of Commendable Programs,” including Baltimore, Los 


Angeles, Newark, Providence, and the Massachusetts State System of 
Mobile Clinics. 


One wonders whether the publications of this report would have 
hastened the movement. Probably not—it was already gathering momen- 
tum as the ferment of ideas increased and spread, Like so many other 
cultural developments, it had its own inner impetus that was not de- 
pendent on any one person or group. 

So in the 1930’s the introduction of mental hygiene into thinking 
about education proceeded apace. There was a demand that education 
should deal with the whole child. I am not sure where the phrase “ 
tion of the whole child” originated, but Burnham used it in his writings. 
Educators began talking about “education for adjustment” and adjust- 
ment became one of the clichés of the era. Teachers wer 


i e impressed by 
the damage done to children by "frustration," with the result that all 
kinds of extreme procedures were adopted to avoid frustrating a child. 


Many of these procedures were false interpretations of correct mental 
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educa- 
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hygiene principles, or were accurate and perhaps overzealous applications 
of false mental hygiene principles, 
A rash of books appeared during this decade dealing with mental 
hygiene in education; for example: 
L. A. Averill, Hygiene of Instruction, (1928). 
Clara Bassett, School and Mental Health, (1931). 
Newark, N.J. Board of Education, Department of Child Guidance, Men- 
tal Hygiene in the Classroom, (1931). 
H. C. Patey and G. S. Stevenson, Mental Health Emphasis in Education, 
(1933). 
Mandel Sherman, Mental Hygiene and Education, (1934). 
P. M. Symonds, Mental Hygiene of the School Child, (1934). 
H. N. Rivlin, Educating for Adjustment, (1936). 
W. C. Ryan, Mental Health through Education, (1938). 
L. A. Averill, Mental Hygiene for the Classroom Teacher, (1939). 
P. A. Witty & C. E. Skinner, Mental Hygiene in Modern Education, 
1939). 
C. ge e Toward Mental Health in School, (1939) 
National Education Association, Department of Instruction and Directors 
of Instruction, Mental Health in the Classroom, (1940). 
N. E. Cutts & Nicholas Moseley, Practical School Discipline and Mental 
ма Hygiene, (1941). 
a E. W. Tiegs & Barney Katz, Mental Hygiene in Education, (1941). 
L. D. & A. V. Crow, Mental Hygiene in School and Home Life, (1942). 


(This list stops at 1942, but new books dealing with mental hygiene 
and education have appeared almost annually ever since.) 

Another approach to this problem has come by way of psycho- 
analysis and psychotherapy, growing out of the child guidance movement. 
Originally relationships couched in the Freudian terms of love, hate, and 
anxiety were applied to the family, This point of view was elaborated 
through the work of David Levy, Marian Kenworthy, and others con- 
nected with the Institute of Child Guidance of New York City, which was 
the most experimental of the several Child Guidance Clinics set up by the 
Commonwealth Fund. It was around 1930 that such concepts as ассері- 


`. ance, rejection, overprotection, dominance, submission and similar terms 
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expressing relationship began freely to be used, This writer translated 
these concepts to "Teacher-Pupil Relationships" in a chapter in his book 
on the Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships in 1939, thinking at that 

» time of the teacher in the role of the substitute parent. 

y Still more recently there has been an impact of psychotherapy on 
education, Some of it has come from the work of Anna Freud (1935). 
Carl Rogers’ book Counseling and Psychotherapy (1942) not only intro- 
duced Psychotherapy to psychologists but also to educators, Teachers 
began to wonder whether, if psychotherapy could work wonders in 
Straightening out children with problems, they should not introduce some 
of the attitudes of acceptance, permissiveness, and nondirectiveness into 
their teaching. Indeed, the question as to whether teachers should not 
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undertake psychotherapy was openly discussed. The writer reviewed (1949) 
some of this discussion in a paper entitled "Education and Psycho- 
therapy." In this paper I took the position that both disciplines have 
much to learn from each other, but that they are not identical. The 
teacher has certain educational objectives which are not therapeutic and 
which require attitudes which are different from those in a mue 
relationship. But this point of view has been challenged. The last wor 
has not been said, by any means, in showing how the teaching situation 
meets some of the same issues of relationship that are met in psycho- 
therapy. There are problems of transference, countertransference, resist- 
ance, acting out, working through, insight, interpretation, reassurance 
and the like that pertain as much to the teaching situation as to psycho- 
therapy. Some of these implications will be opened up in a forthcoming 
book by the writer (1960). n 

There remains one final approach to the problems of mental hygiene 
in the classroom which deserves mention: that which is commonly known 
as group dynamics. This term denotes a branch of social psychology con- 
cerned with group structure and process, particularly the operation of 
small groups. Perhaps a classroom of thirty children is too large to be a 
group, but certainly principles of group process apply to instruction 1n 
groups, even the typical classroom group. This approach to the study of 
the classroom is essentially positive and experimental, as contrasted with 
the initial interest in mental hygiene in education, which was corrective 
and clinical. 

It is not easy to trace this movement to its origin, Certainly it owes 
much to Kurt Lewin. He used the term “group dynamics” in a paper 
published in 1944, and he later established the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology as a laboratory in 
which to translate some of his theoretical formulations into action. 

The concept of authority has had a central place in Lewinian think- 
ing about the group process. A crucial and now classical experiment 
undertaken by Lippitt and White under the direction of Lewin was first 
reported in 1939. (Lewin, Lippitt & White, 1939; and Lippitt, 1940.) 
Out of this study we have the terms authoritarian, democratic, and 
laissez-faire classroom climates, It was a natural sequel, following this, to 
have discussions of classroom relationships in terms of instructor-centered 
and student-centered relationships. Cantor’s Dynamics of Learning (1946) 
presents an early description of a class conducted on student-centered 
principles. 

Herbert Thelen at the University of Chicago has devoted himself 
especially to matters of classroom relationships through his Human Dy- 
namics Laboratory, and he has reported his studies in a series of brilliant 
papers (Thelen, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1954, and Thelen & Tyler, 
1950). The series culminated (temporarily, it is to be hoped) in a sympo- 
sium in which a number of papers from his laboratory as well as other 
papers by Deutsch, McKeachie, Wispe, Wright, Castore, Bovard, and 
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Cantor were gathered together in the October and November, 1951, 
issues of the Journal of Educational Research. (See Symonds, 1951.) 

Much of this work on group dynamics analyzes the meaning of 
leadership. It is also to be noted that the influence of group climate on 
student emotions has been a subject of study, and the incidence of anxiety 
in certain group climates has been noted. One finds psychotherapeutic 
concepts appearing in some of these group dynamic discussions, so that 
this vigorous contemporary focus of study of classroom relationship is 
beginning to find points in common with older points of view growing out 
of child guidance, psychoanalysis, and psychotherapy. 

One may be sure that the end has not yet been reached and that 
further research will reveal still more important aspects of the group 
process, with mental hygiene implications. If other workers in the field 
have been guided by some of the same objectives that have guided me, it 
is with the fervent hope that through education society may help in the 
development of better socially adjusted, better integrated, happier, and 
more creative individuals. 
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Children's Behavior Symptoms and Their Relation- 
ships to School Adjustment, Sex, and Social Class 


Ivan N. Mensh, Mildred B. Kantor, Herbert R. Domke, 
Margaret C.-L. Gildea, and John C. Glidewell 


Since 1951 the St. Louis County Health Department has been con- 
ducting a mental health program consisting of (1) a school-centered 
mental health service program staffed by professional workers, and (2) а 
series of discussion groups of parents led by trained lay leaders (in co- 
operation with the St, Louis Mental Health Association). In 1953, a 
mental health research project (Mensh, 1956; Glidewell, et.al., 1957a) 
was developed and put into operation. The focus of the research was to 
evaluate the effects of the mental health service program upon maternal 
attitudes and the psychological adjustment of the school children. 


Procedure 


In evaluating the effects of the mental health program, data were 
gathered independently, three times over a two-year period, from (а) 
direct observation of the children in the classroom, (b) interviews with 
their mothers in the home situation, (c) teachers, and (d) mental health 
workers. 

The interviews with the mothers were conducted by trained inter- 
viewers who reported (a) a summary of the interviewer's impression of 
variables influencing the interview situation (respondent's attitude toward 
the survey, interruptions, unusual factors in the life situation of the 
respondent, and characteristics of respondent's dwelling and neighbor- 
hood) ; (b) the family background and structure, e.g., occupation, income, 
education, religious and other group participation; (c) an inventory of 
the child's symptoms; (d) the mother's perception of her role in child 
care; (e) the mother's attitudes toward child care as indicated in her 
responses to a seventeen-item attitude scale; and (f) the amount and 
kind of the mother's contact with mental health resources in the com- 
munity. 

The mothers in the sample studied each had at least one child, gen- 
erally in the eight-nine year age range, in the third grade of a public 


* А paper read at the 66th annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, Washington, D.C., August 28, 1958. This is a report on part of 4 
Mental Health Research Program of the St. Louis County Health Departments 
supported by Research Grant M—592 from the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the National Institutes of Health, U.S. Public Health Service. 
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School in one of thirty classrooms in the study. Data on the children's 
symptoms were obtained by asking each mother if her third-grader *had 
trouble" with certain behavior symptoms, e.g., “getting along with 
children." 

The classroom data were obtained by a team of trained observers in 
a series of “games” which occupied a regular morning session while the 
teacher was out of the room, The games, principally group paper-and- 
pencil techniques adapted so that the major portion of responses required 
only check marks, were labeled “Wishes,” “Family and Friends,” “Choos- 
ing,” “Secret Stories,” and “Bean Game.” The techniques were designed 
to stimulate behavior in the classroom which would reflect reality contact, 
sociometric choices and interactions, and other adjustments within both 
the family and classroom. 

Judgments of general adjustment were made independently by the 
children’s teachers and by trained mental health workers, on a four-point 
rating scale for levels of adjustment ranging from well adjusted to sub- 
clinical and clinical disturbance in behavior, The definition of the degrees 
of disturbance follow closely those employed by Ullman (1952): (1) 
well adjusted—a child who is well adjusted in his relationships with others 
and in his accomplishments; (2) no significant problems—a happy child 
who gets along well and accomplishes reasonably well the things that go 
with his age and level of development; (3) subclinically disturbed—a 
child who is not so happy as he might be, with moderate difficulties in 
adjustment, and to whom growing up represents a struggle; and (4) 
disturbed—a child who has, or is likely to have, serious problems of 
adjustment and needs clinical help. 

The present report will treat one phase of the research project—the 
reports of mothers on symptoms in their children and the relationships 
of these reports to sex of the children, the general level of psychological 
adjustment of the children, and social class of the families. The latter was 
determined from a modified Warner classification (1949) based upon 
occupation and education of head of family, and gross income of the 
family. Our hypotheses were: 

1. Prevalence rates of symptoms will increase as level of psychologi- 

cal adjustment of children decreases, 

2. Boys will have higher prevalence rates of symptoms than girls. 

3. There will be higher prevalence rates of symptoms among upper 

and lower class children than among middle class children. . 

The sample of 827 children was distributed with respect to social 

Class, sex, and general level of psychological adjustment as follows: 


Socar Crass PSYCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT * 
Sex Upper Middle Lower Total Jer 
Boys 29 200 189 418 3 166 
Girls 20 180 209 409 4 68 
Total 49 380 398 827 * 1—well adjusted; 


4—poorly adjusted. 
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Findings 
The symptoms and their reported frequencies are listed in Table 1. 
TABLE 1 


Per Cent Frequency or 827 MOTHERS REPORTING SYMPTOMS IN THEIR 
Тнівр GRADE CHILDREN 


Symptom Frequency Symptom Frequency 
% % 
Stealing 1.6 Crying 12.7 
Sexual difficulty Lh Lying 13.4 
Trouble with school 4.5 Overactive 14.2 
Destructiveness E 6.6 Wets self 14.4 
Difficulty in interaction Difficulty in interaction " 
with adults 7.1 with children 157 
(a) Withdrawn 1.3 (а) Withdrawn ба 
(b) Acting out 5.8 (b) Acting out 8. 


Stomach disturbance 7.6 Unusual fears 18.1 
Sleep disturbance 8.2 Temper tantrums 19.0 
Thumbsucking 8.8 Daydreams 20.6 
Speech disturbance 9.4 Eating disturbance 29.0 

Nervousness 32.7 


It can be seen that more than half of the symptoms are reported by less 
than ten per cent, and two (trouble with eating and trouble with nervous- 
ness) are reported by nearly a third of the mothers, 

In addition to this analysis of differential prevalence of the symptoms, 
a series of chi-square analyses tested the relationships between each of the 
21 symptoms and the three other variables of sex, adjustment, and social 
class, In all, 759 chi-square values were computed, of which 80 were sig- 
nificant at the .05 level of probability. The frequency of significant chi- 
Square values was greatest in the relationships between symptoms an 
general psychological adjustment, and least between symptoms and sex 
of the children. Social class and sex relationships together totalled fewer 
than the number of significant chi-squares observed for adjustment alone. 

Inspection of Table 1 shows that each of the 21 symptoms was 
reported by at least one per cent of the mothers, However, only eleven 
symptoms showed significant relationships with sex, social class, or adjust- 
ment. These are presented in Table 2. It should be noted that the 
significant associations are distributed throughout the range of symptoms 
regardless of prevalence. In this table, and in Table 3, following, only 
those symptoms are listed which showed significant associations with one 
or more of the other three variables. 

Counting the general categories of difficulty in interaction with chil- 
dren, and with adults, we have 23 symptoms and symptom patterns 
available for analysis. Controlling for sex and social class provides six 
sub-groups in which the relationship between general adjustment rating 
and symptom prevalence may be examined, The entire sample may be 
considered as a seventh group for examining relationships to sympto™ 
prevalence. This means that we have a total of 161 comparisons available 
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TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF CHI-SQUARE ANALYsEs WITH 
PROBABILITIES oF .05 on Less ron SYMPTOMS 


Symptom Sex Social Class Adjustment Total 
Difficulty in interaction 
with children 3 4 9 16 
Withdrawn 4 7 5 16 
Acting out 6 - 6 6 
Daydreaming = 1 di 8 
Destructiveness 1 M 6 7 
Thumbsucking 3 3 т 6 
Sleep disturbance x = 4 4 
Speech disturbance = 4 e 4 
Overactivity 4 4 
Nervousness > Е 4 4 
Unusual fears 3 = E 3 
Sex trouble 2 Б 2 
Total 14 21 45 80 
Number of Chi-Squares 
Computed (276) (207) (276) (759) 


for testing our first hypothesis that Symptoms are more likely to be 
reported by mothers of disturbed children than by mothers of children 
who are considered by their teachers as well adjusted. 

In 89 per cent of the comparisons the relationship was in the direc- 
tion predicted by the hypothesis. Only 18 relationships were contrary to 
the hypothesis. Five of these 18 reversals occurred in relation to the 
Symptom pattern difficulty in interaction with adults, and the other re- 
versals in trouble with stealing, sex, school, stomach, thum bsucking, crying, 
wetting, and temper tantrums, None of these reversals was statistically 
significant. Table 3 illustrates the general pattern of the relationship. It 
includes all of the symptoms for which there was a statistically significant 
association with adjustment level, and three others (thumbsucking, speech 
disturbance, and unusual fears) which were significantly associated with 
sex or social class. 

There are also 161 comparisons available for testing our second 
hypothesis, that boys will tend to have higher prevalence rates of symptoms 
than girls. Contrary to the second hypothesis, consistent sex differences 
were not found. In 78 of the comparisons prevalence rates were higher 
for the boys, in 74 comparisons the girls had higher reported rates, and in 
only 9 instances were the rates the same for the two sexes. However, of 
the seven significant chi-square values observed (which is barely more 
than chance occurrence), all were in the lower social class children and 
none in the other two social classes. The symptoms for which these rela- 
tionships were found were withdrawn behavior in getting along with 
other children, thumbsucking, and unusual fears. Mothers of lower social 
Class girls reported significantly higher prevalence rates than mothers of 
the lower social class boys. 

Analysis also failed to support the third hypothesis that there would 
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TABLE 3 
PREVALENCE RATES OF SvMPTOMS IN CHILDREN 
BY TEACHERS’ RATINGS or PSYCHOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT 
CONTROLLED FOR SEX AND SociAL Crass 


i ass: Upper Middle Lower 
gorni Clas: M рр! Е M F M 
Adjustment 
Level * Numbers of Cases (Total N = 827) 
1-2 14 12 144 147 104 172 
3-4 15 8 56 33 85 37 
Symptom Per Cent of Subsample with Symptom 
Difficulty in interaction 1-2 7 0 15 13 8 7 
with children 3-4 53 25 30 27 18 49 
Withdrawn 1-9 7 0 8 5 0 1 
behavior 3-4 20 0 12 9 7 3? 
Acting out T3 0 0 7 8 8 4 
3-4 33 25 18 18 11 16 
Destructiveness 1-2 0 0 3 2 7 2 
3-4 33 25 14 9 21 5 
Sleep disturbance 1-2 0 0 5 10 4 5 
3-4 20 12 18 18 п и 
Overactivity 1-2 0 8 13 8 14 12 
3-4 20 12 23 24 19 24 
Daydreaming 1-2 14 25 22 18 15 12 
3-4 53 25 23 42 31 19 
Nervousness 1-2 21 8 24 29 29 34 
3-4 53 38 46 42 38 43 
Thumbsucking 1-2 14 8 10 11 2 9 
3-4 7 38 11 12 2 14 
Speech disturbance 1-2 29 0 10 5 11 8 
3-4 40 0 12 6 п 14 
Unusual fears 1-2 7 0 12 19 14 25 
3-4 20 12 14 33 14 30 


* General psychological adjustment rated by classroom teachers. Groups 1 and 2 
are children rated as having exceptionally good adjustment or no known problems; 


respectively. Groups 3 and 4 are children rated as having either a subclinical ОГ 
clinical disturbance, respectively. 


be higher prevalence rates of symptoms among upper and lower class 
children than among middle class children. In 40 of 115 comparisons 
children from middle-class families had higher prevalence rates for the 
symptoms than were observed for the upper and lower social classes; in 
40 other comparisons it was the upper class with higher prevalence; and 
in the remaining 35 analyses the lower class had higher prevalence rates. 
However, of the ten significant chi-square values among the 115 tests, 
eight were in the comparisons of upper social class prevalence rates with 
the rates of the other two social classes. This cluster of significant associa- 
tions suggests other than chance distribution of the observed relationships 
since it is seen primarily among boys who were rated less well adjuste 

(ratings of 3 or 4) than their classmates (ratings of 1 or 2). The patter? 
holds for the symptoms of acting out behavior with adults, both acting 
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out and withdrawn behavior in interactions with other children, stealing, 
destructiveness, sleep disturbance, speech difficulty, unusual fears, temper 
tantrums, daydreaming, and nervousness. 


Discussion 


The analyses have indicated that the frequency of mothers’ reports 
of symptoms in their children is not related to the frequency with which 
the reported symptoms show sex, social class, and adjustment relation- 
ships, Of the 10 symptoms reported by 13 per cent or more of the mothers 
only 5 had significant relationships with one or more of the three variables 
under study, most often with adjustment. The high prevalence rate re- 
ported for eating trouble (29 per cent, Table 1) was not related to the 
other variables, and the even higher rate of 33 per cent (Table 1) for 
nervousness was related only to adjustment, and not to sex or social class 
(Table 3). On the other hand, it is the symptom of trouble getting along 
with children which, though much less often reported by mothers, most 
frequently was associated not only with adjustment but also with sex and 
social class. 

The social class differentiations concerning association with symptom 
reporting by the mothers were upper-class related, with upper-class boys 
rated less well adjusted than their fellow pupils. These data are consistent 
with a previous study which indicated that boys were more likely to be 
rated less well adjusted by their teachers than were girls, and these 
teachers (most of whom are middle-class) were more likely to rate the 
children in the upper and lower classes as less well adjusted than children 
in the middle class. This apparent social class bias did not appear in the 
ratings of trained mental health workers in the schools. Although the 
clustering of differentiations does not appear to be random, there is the 
problem of the relatively small numbers in the upper class sample 
(N=49) as contrasted with the frequencies in the middle (N=380) 
and lower (N=398) class samples. Thus, a shift of one school child in 
the upper class would represent a two per cent shift and, in the case of a 
girl, this would be as great as five per cent, whereas a shift in either of the 
other social classes would be only one-eighth as great. 

Since the distribution of numbers of individuals among the three 
major social classes in our society, and not only in our present sample, 
will present relatively few in the upper class, this caution seems in order 
in interpreting findings based upon frequencies in the latter group. Since 
these data do not necessarily reflect clinically significant neurotic states, 
it is not possible to relate the present study to such social class-related 
findings as those of Hollingshead and Redlich (1958) in New Haven. 
Further, in a recent study by Winokur et al (1958), the incidence of 
Symptoms such as those reported in our data did not significantly dis- 
criminate neurotic and non-neurotic adults, suggesting that a history of 
such behavior in childhood or adolescence is not necessarily prognostic of 
later neurosis. 
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'The problem of criteria of general psychological adjustment jets 
large in our study. In the present state of understanding in mental hea А 
(Scott, 1958, a & b) it appears that an operational definition of pa 
ment, which can be applied by other investigators as well as by the initi 
group, such as the present modification of Ullman's criteria (1952), may 
have to serve. Although Beilin's research (1957) showed differences in 
criteria for assessing adjustment as a function of professional bes 
including teaching, our own studies have indicated teacher-mental е 
worker agreement in over ninety per cent of the ratings in a six per cen 
sample rated by representatives from both professional groups. Thus, 
there is this evidence on rater agreement. Further, the relation between 
the criterion judgments of teacher and mental health worker, and 


mother’s report of symptoms in her child, also contribute to our con- 
clusions relative to reliability. 


Summary 


This report summarizes the relationships between mothers’ reports 
of their children’s symptoms and 1) teachers’ ratings of emotional adjust- 
ment of the children, 2) sex of the children, and 3) social class of the 
families. 

Significant associations were found most frequently between symp- 
toms and general psychological adjustment. The analyses supported the 
predicted relationship between symptoms and level of emotional adjust- 
ment, with higher prevalence rates reported by mothers of poorly adjusted 
children. In previous work (Glidewell, et. al., 1957b) the number of 
symptoms reported by the mother for her child was found to be positively 
related to the child’s adjustment. Differences related to adjustment were 
also found in the occurrence of individual symptoms, The symptoms 
which appeared significantly more often in the disturbed boys were sleep- 
ing trouble, trouble getting along with other children, nervousness, un- 
ms which appeared significantly 

ceping trouble, lying, and making 
i when controlled for sex and social 


Consistent sex differences wer 
rates of the symptoms of withdraw. 
fears all were higher for lower-cla: 
Sex differences in symptom prev: 
two social classes, 

The significant social class findings were associa 
upper-class boys who were rated less well adjusted 
pupils. The symptoms which were especially likely to b 
mothers were acting out behavior with adults, both a 
drawn behavior in interactions with other children, s 


€ not found. However, the prevalence 
n behavior, thumbsucking, and unusual 
55 girls than for boys at this class level. 
alence were not observed in the other 


ted primarily with 
than their fellow 
е reported by the!” 
cting out and with- 
tealing, destructive 
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ness, sleep disturbance, speech difficulty, unusual fears, temper tantrums, 
daydreaming, and general nervousness, 

In conclusion, the present study supports previous findings concern- 
ing the significance of symptom reporting by mothers, i.e., the number of 
Symptoms reported by mothers is related to the adjustment of their chil- 
dren. The present study points out the relative significance of certain 
Symptoms which are more important than others with respect to teachers 
ratings of adjustment. 
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Academic Progress As an Index of Mental Health 


Lorene A. Stringer 


The concern of school staffs about children with lcarning difficulties 
stems naturally from the fact that the central responsibility of schools is 
to educate. Other responsibilities may from time to time be given priority 
over this one, but sooner or later community pressures restore to first place 
the schools’ responsibility to educate. School staffs therefore tend to be 
particularly sensitive to the children who have trouble in learning what 
teachers try to teach; and a learning disability attracts teacher-attention 
almost as quickly as a severe behavior problem, where the two do not 


) children referred because of 
develop learning difficulties a5 
disorganization. 

and mental health concern fits 


This, in brief, is the theoretical background of the technique to be 
discussed here, The situational background involves the School Mental 
Health Services of the St. Louis County Health Department, Buchmueller 
and Domke (1956) have reported on the total mental health program 
of the Department, and only the pertinent details will be mentioned here. 
Since the fall of 1951 the Department has been providing a mental health 
Service to a number of school districts in the county. Under contract 
arrangements psychiatric social workers from the Mental Health Division 
are assigned to work regularly, though on a part-time basis, in specified 
schools and in various ways that are determined jointly by the school 
administration and the mental health staff. 

Particularly in one district a very large case-load developed rapidly, 
a load far too large to be handled on a case-by-case basis within the avail- 
able time, even if the cases had all been receptive to the offered help. 
They were, as a matter of fact, unusually resistive, and it became necessary 
to try to find some way to penetrate or surround that resistance, A careful 
Scanning of the case-load revealed that the largest common denominator 
in the referrals was learning difficulty, We therefore proposed that the 
school institute a stiffer retentions policy, in the hope that more parents 
could be brought into a cooperative effort when they were confronted 
with the prospect that an academically failing child would be required to 
repeat the failed grade. The school agreed to try this, but with many 
misgivings. Both to allay the school’s concern and to validate our proposal 
if we could, we attempted to devise some objective method of evaluating 
the effects of retention. The tool developed for the purpose is what we call 
an Academic Progress Chart (or, more easily, the APC) (Stringer, 1958). 

These charts are based on an assumption that the grade content at 
any given school level is not more than the normally intelligent and 
healthy child can master within the allotted time, without undue strain. 
If this grade content can be viewed as a “normal channel” of academic 
progress, and a child’s actual academic progress can somehow be plotted 
relative to that “normal channel,” we should be able to follow any child’s 
educational growth in somewhat the same way that a Wetzel Grid, as 
used in pediatrics, traces physical growth (Wetzel, 1942). We should 
be able to see the child’s academic functioning at any given time of 
Measurement, in relation both to his own past performance and to the 
performance of his classmates, as well as to the “normal channel” that 
is the school’s expectation of progress for the class. As a move from one 
channel to another of the Wetzel Grid is considered significant, pom 
theoretically—would a change of slope in a child's actual academic 
Progress curve seem significant. It would show at a glance how far his 
Progress is deviating from his own past performance and from that of his 
&roup. It would also show whether the trend promises to bring him closer 
to the group or to carry him further away from it (and thus, presumably, 
make him liable to feelings of inadequacy or isolation, of being "different 
and conspicuous). 
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Standardized achievement tests, already in regular use in the school, 
seemed to offer an objective and reasonably valid way of measur ng 
academic progress. They yield scores for each child, including one ү 
represents his median grade-level of accomplishment, а compara e 
median score for his class, and a comparable score based on ee * 
norms for that test, At least in a rough and approximate way a chi : 
academic progress can be evaluated by use of these achievement test scores. 

The charts are a simple grid, with grade level as vertical axis, 
chronological age as horizontal axis, and a diagonal line drawn so as P 

cover eight grades and eight years, this representing normal кап 
progress. Оп the diagonal line is plotted the grade-level at which the 
achievement test is given (this is the national norm score). The battery 
median of the individual child's actual test scores is then plotted relative 
to the grade-level of the test. Repeating this process for each set of data 
from successive achievement tests, and connecting the points thus obtained 
for the individual child’s scores, yields a line that represents the child’s 
actual academic progress as measured by the achievement tests. Bases for 
comparison other than grade levels can be used and sometimes are more 
meaningful, but the important thing in our experience was simply to have 
a known basis for comparison, and the grade-levels provided a nice 
straight line. 

For working purposes we decided that our “normal channel” should 
be the range from one full 
placement of the child when ti 
unlikely that chance factors alon 
that. We said now that a child 
one grade below his 

unknown kind and 
determined, We pro 
were required to ге 
other kind of distu 


the mother, who accepted referral to the Child Guidance Clinic for 
diagnostic evaluation of the boy. Clinic study, completed during the 
summer vacation, led to an offer of clinic treatment for the boy, and this 
was begun as the next school term began. By the end of that year (eighth 
grade) he had decreased his lag to 1.5 grades, had clearly reversed his 
earlier downward trend, and seemed well on the way to making up all of 
his earlier loss. 

Case II, again a boy, was referred early in the third grade as a severe 
behavior problem. He was considered bright and had done well in first 
grade, but then his mother died, and he was left to the care of elderly and 
over-indulgent grandparents. He became obese and increasingly aggressive 
and disruptive, and his 0.2 lead at first-grade level became a 0.4 lag at 
second grade, a 0.8 lag at third grade. Then his father remarried, and the 
stepmother, warmly concerned to help the boy, sought contact with the 
mental health counsellor and made good gains in learning to understand 
the child and in developing a positive relationship with him, even while 
setting limits to his acting-out. In the next year he made a remarkable 
gain, moving from below the normal line to above it, jumping 2.6 grade 
levels in one year; and in the following year this gain was further in- 
creased. Meanwhile his obesity and aggressiveness were subsiding toward 
normal levels, and at the end of the sixth grade he was a well-accepted 
member of his class, and in some respects a leader. 

Cases III and IV were identical twin boys, referred from third grade 
as both unteachable and uncontrollable. The parents were extremely 
limited, the father limply passive, and the mother hugely obese and all 
but inarticulate because of her alternate giggling and weeping. Since the 
parents could not be mobilized to help, we had to rely only on what we 
could do within the school itself. First the children were separated, in the 
hope of at least diminishing the behavior problems they presented. Case 
III, left with his class, remained at complete standstill academically for 
the next two years, but developed a new symptom of petty stealing that 
was chronic throughout that time; Case IV, the dominant twin, trans- 
ferred to another class, lost 0.2 grade in that year, gained 0.5 in the next 
year, made feeble, propitiatory effort but seemed to expect defeat. 

They were both retained at fourth grade, and Case III soon began 
to make progress, in the next two years gaining 1.6 grades, showing an 
almost normal slope; Case IV started more slowly, but gained as much, 
Progressing at better than normal rate in the second year. Both of them, 
however, were still lageing far behind their classes, and when a remedial 
room was established in the school, they were assigned to it. There they 
received a generous amount of individual attention from а warm and 
motherly teacher—and both boys folded. Case III lost 0.6 of a grade, and 
Case IV lost 1.3 grades in that year, leaving both of them lagging by 
approximately four grades. Apparently they had “never had it so goo 

T they looked happy, they were growing obese, they were learning 
nothing. 
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ACADEMIC PROGRESS CHART 
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ACADEMIC PROGRESS CHART 
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Case V came into the school at fourth grade, an amiable, dependent, 
passive boy who seemed quite unable to take hold of class work. When he 
was found to be lagging by 2.5 grades, the school recommended retention, 
and the father—with positive attitude toward both the child and the 
school—fully supported the plan. The boy gained 1.6 grades in repeating 
fourth grade, progressing at better than normal rate and decreasing his 


lag to 0.8 grade, so that there seemed good chance that he would catch 
up with his class in another year, In the nex 
became mentally ill and was hos 


term: and the child's total gain that year was 0.2 grade. 

These case examples are t 
how a child's academic performanc 
related to significant factors in hi 


mature"? These are the 
as possible. 
And “as soon as i 


the six children (grades I-VIII) wh 
f their level of achi 


LQ. line can be added 

| ] to th i en 
pected-progress line adjusted to the child's LO pice: m "р e have 
reservations about the validity of this pr É is айн 


generally prefer to depend on teacher-observation 4 
more reliable than parent-reports where bright or o 
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are involved. This kind of case presents a more difficult problem, for both 
diagnosis and treatment, than do the cases of underachievement, but 
should provide a fertile field for study (Haggard, 1957). 2. 
We are far from being able at this time to define all the implications 
of the APC, but with respect to its use as a Screening instrument, this 
much can be said even now: In every instance where a deviant АРС has 
led to a closer, individual investigation (of roughly 150 cases), there has 
been either (a) other clear evidence of a specific new stress in the child's 
life situation, or (b) marked improvement in the child's APC in the 
following year, as the alerted parents began to pay more attention to the 
child's needs, There is, in short, reason to believe that a marked change 


the child's life, but also is often one of the first over 
or incipient disturbance, 


For purposes of communication with parents, the APC has particular 
value, serving both to clarify and to obj 


way promoting better parent-school colla 
in reaching parents, in gaining that initial 
informing them about the child's problem as the school saw it, have been 

who remained unconcerned about a child's 


€rvousness, becay 
most parents are quick 


way. 


se it is getting in his way." Again, 
reality brought into focus in this 


were, to demonstrate that teachers and mental health counsellors are 
engaged in а common endeavor. In addition, when the effects of an 
emotional disturbance can be partially illustrated by the charts, that dis- 
turbance becomes more real to the teaching staff, So do the recoveries; 
and the charts are sometimes unexpectedly rewarding, as to the teacher 
who had Case III when he repeated fourth grade. She had become thor- 
oughly disheartened about him because his severe lag continued to be so 
apparent in his classroom performance, but when she saw his chart, with 
its marked upswing that year after two years of straight plateau, she could 
appreciate the kind of job she had been doing with him, This sort of 
experience, by now fairly frequent, stirs a new eagerness in good teachers, 
as a result of which all of their students benefit. 

Further, as we can instruct teachers in the use and interpretation of 
the APC in parent-teacher contacts, school staffs themselves can handle 
а greater proportion of the cases that otherwise have to be referred to 
mental health staff. Teachers are the immediately available personnel, 
and they are already putting much time and effort into parent-conferences. 
With the help of the charts they can learn to alert parents to the first, 
beginning signs of academic difficulty, to start them thinking about the 
Possible causes of that difficulty, and to help them plan for possible 
remedial action—in short, to launch a cooperative plan of experimenting, 
observing, and evaluating. The earlier detection and school-centered 
treatment of incipient mental health problems can be expected, we think, 
to lighten future case-loads, but should bring other significant gains, as 
well: to teachers, in more productive teaching; to parents, in earlier 
Tecognition of their child’s need and the school’s resources for help; and 
to children, in the quicker support from parents and teachers, the surer 
rescue from potentially crippling disturbance. 

These are the current uses of the APC. Up to now we have had to 
Proceed pragmatically for the most part, but projected work will of course 
include an attempt to validate these current uses. In particular, we hope 
to establish, with as much exactness as so rough a kind of tool will permit, 
how much change of slope in a child's actual progress line can be 
Considered to be within normal limits, and what degree of change of slope 
is diagnostic (using that term merely to indicate the presence of some 
kind of malfunctioning). It is our impression that a normal" APC tends 
to show a mild zigzag pattern, as if the child at one level exerts himself 
to perform creditably, then—reassured by good grades—relaxes effort in 
the next level, becomes concerned when his grades fall off and exerts 
himself again, and so on, repeatedly testing out reality demands and his 
Own ability to meet them. If this impression can be adequately confirmed 
by further study, we shall be able to counsel parents and teachers with 
better focus and greater confidence, Specifically, we shall be in position 
to learn something about when not to intervene in a case situation—when 
there is more to be gained, for all concerned, from strategic inactivity 
than from intrusion and manipulation, however well-intentioned. 
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A second projected piece of work makes no direct use of the APC, 
but stems from what we have learned in working with it. We found, 
several years ago, that the learning curves of all children in one particular 
classroom swooped upward in that given year; and several periods of 
observation in that classroom revealed that the children and their teacher 
seemed to be having an extraordinary amount of fun in the learning 
tasks. The question arose: Were these two things, the steep learning 
curves and the unusual enthusiasm, connected in some cause-and-effect 
relation? The class had started the year with median achievement level 
identical to that of the other classes in the same grade, but ended with a 
significantly higher median achievement. I 
aggregation of better students in the one clas 
greater progress. The same kind of thi 
years with one of the first 
had started from the sam 
reading-readiness scores. 


t was clearly no accidental 
s that was responsible for the 
ng has occurred for the past two 
-grade teachers, and here, too, all the classes 
€ level, as far as this could be determined by 


£h covering only six teachers and three 
influence is measured by the achieve- 


quivalent, in respect to achievement, to 
ade level.) 


much of the year-to-ye4? 
er this may be, it seem 
escribed and differentiated 


or the approaches or the teacher-characteristics that make for optimal 
learning in their students. 

In summary, the exigencies of a mental health service in the schools 
of one district led to experimentation and to the development of an evalu- 
ative tool, the Academic Progress Chart, which uses already available 
educational data to trace the course of any individual child's educational 
growth, Subsequently it appeared that the APC could also serve as an 
index of mental health, reflecting the presence of many kinds of emotional 
disturbance and of later recoveries, where these occur. While its validity 
as a screening instrument for mental health work has still to be fully 
established, its practical uses for communication with parents and for 
promoting better collaboration with teachers are already reasonably well 
demonstrated. If the work now planned can be successfully carried out, 
we should be able to do a much more efficient job of screening for educa- 
tional disabilities and emotional disturbances, to move more directly to 
the appropriate kind of therapeutic planning, and to assist in the develop- 
ment of better teaching skills; we should be in far better position than at 
present to carry a joint educational-mental health endeavor to greater 
effectiveness and a more truly preventive program reaching the whole 


school-community. 
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Teacher-Pupil Contacts and Mental Hygiene 


Ned A. Flanders 


Teachers are concerned about mental hygiene because they want to 


55 and promote mental health in 
ntal hygiene differs from an in- 
important ways. First, they are 
ual growth of a large number of 
boys and girls must fit into the 
cern with emotion starts, at least, 
nd, teachers do not treat and are 
tal illness; they deal, for the most 
h f І nS, and conflicts of healthy children, Third, 
es contronted with a specific individual in some difficulty, they cannot 
individual if this conflicts with the 


- В ré bus p 
called “interaction analysis,” ontrolled Conditions, it can properly be 
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Anderson, et. al., 1946) were the first to record systematically teacher- 
pupil contacts in the classroom. Anderson's earliest report (1939) was 
based on the observation of child-to-child contacts in a nursery school 
playground and is directly relevant to the topic of mental hygiene: 
A preliminary study showed that it was possible to devise reliable 
measures of behavior of young children. Behavior was recorded as "con- 
tacts” and divided into two groups of categories. If a child snatched a 
toy, struck a. playmate, or commanded him, or if he attempted to force 
him in some way, such contacts were included under the term “domina- 
tion." By such behavior he ignored the rights of the companion; he tended 
to reduce the free interplay of differences and to lead toward resistance or 
conformity in responding or adapting to another. 
Other contacts were recorded which tended to increase the interplay 
of differences. Offering a companion a choice or soliciting ап expression 
of his desires were gestures of flexibility and adaptation. These tended in 
the direction of discovering common purposes among differences. Such 
contacts were grouped under the term "socially integrative behavior.” 
(Anderson, et al., 1946, p. 12.) 

Anderson expanded the two categories "domination? and “integra- 
Чоп” into many sub-categories that were used to distinguish different 
qualities of behavior, He then recorded and analyzed teacher-pupil and 
pupil-pupil contacts in primary and elementary grade classrooms. Among 
his conclusions were: (a) that the dominative and integrative contacts of 
the teacher set a pattern of behavior that is imitated by the students; (b) 
when a teacher has a higher than average proportion of integrative con- 
tacts, pupils show more spontaneity, initiative, voluntary social contribu- 
tions and acts of problem solving; and (c) when a teacher has a higher 
than average proportion of dominative contacts, the pupils are more 
easily distracted from schoolwork and show greater compliance to, as 
well as rejection of, teacher domination. 

The second researcher who has contributed a great deal to tech- 
niques of interaction analysis is R. F. Bales (1950). He has been pri- 
marily concerned with face-to-face group discussion. In a series of projects 
extending over many years, Bales and his colleagues have established 
normative expectations for the distribution of talk in groups of different 
size, have identified different stages in group problem solving, and have 


ріопееге in many of the more complex methodological problems such as 


observer training, determining the reliability of observation data, and the 


Statistical analysis of interdependent tallies. 
At Minnesota we have developed a sys 
Specifically designed to analyze the influence patt 
teacher. At the present time our observers are using t 
are presumed to be totally inclusive of all communi 
occur in the classroom. We employ continuous tallyin 
So that the relative proportion of silence (or confusion) , 
student talk can be determined. The rationale behin 
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tem of interaction analysis 
erns of the classroom 
twelve categories that 
cation acts that can 
gata constant rate 
teacher talk and 
d our system of 


. . 33 d 
“domination” an 
ies i nderson’s concepts of n 
categories 1s closely related to A Misa a Mee ue cin 
» ration." We prefer to use the words “dire inf Here p~ 
vis нр tend to restrict freedom of action, and “indirect in 
S | | 

aud to acts that tend to increase freedom of action. 


TEACHER TALK 


] псе 
Indirect Influence Direct Influe - talk 
i he feel- 5. Routine, administrative o і 
1. Accepts ог clarifies the fee . Routine, 1-8: «- 
i - tone without threat. that is irrelevant to prese 
mn LJ LJ c 
; activities, . 
j oa 8 or 
Р pop oed ES NE 6. Lectures — gives information 
havior of stu i Le 
А opinions. " 
LI . an 
3. Reacts to student idea and LUE dass ne danmi 
makes use of it in some way. 


Which a student carries out. = 
8. Criticizes behavior with inten 
change it. 

or use of authority. 


STUDENT TALK 


4. Asks questions with expecta- 
tion of student response, 


9. Justifies own behavior 


Response Initiates бо нй 
10. Student talk in response to 11. Student talk initiated у 
teacher initiation. student. 
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teacher or client-to-psychologist talk is shown by the corresponding bars 
, based on total talking time only. Tallies falling into cate- 
gories 5 and 12 are not included and no differentiation is made between 
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Teacher Influence and Mental Hygiene 

Our discussion of teacher-pupil contacts will be divided, for purposes 
of Clarity, into long-term and short-term outcomes. Of course, this dis- 
tinction can only exist for purposes of discussion because it is clear that 
the short-term incidents, occurring hour by hour, day by day, and month 
by month are, in fact, the long-term outcomes, This distinction is useful, 
however, in separating generalizations about average teacher profiles and 
their relationships to students attitudes, on the one hand, from the 
analysis of specific incidents which account for flexibility of teacher 
influence, on the other hand. 

The research of Anderson and his colleagues concludes that teachers 
who employ an above average pattern of domination create an atmos- 
Phere that is less conducive to satisfactory social adjustment and effective 
schoolwork, compared with classrooms in which an above average inte- 
grative pattern is employed. His sample of teachers was necessarily small in 
this Pioneering research, In our research program at Minnesota we have 
attempted to reduce the total number of categories used, without loss of 
important information, and to test Anderson’s conclusions with a larger 
Sample of teachers in classrooms of different age levels. We decided to 
reverse Anderson’s procedure and administer a general attitude inventory 
to a random sample of eighth grade classes in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
urban area, This attitude inventory did scale the population along sub- 
Scales of “teacher attractiveness,” “motivation for schoolwork,” “rewards 
and punishments,” and “dependence-independence.” By selecting the six 
9r seven classes scoring highest and a similar number scoring lowest, we 
Isolated particular classes whose teacher-influence pattern we recorded by 
Interaction analysis, Two-hour “Common Learnings” classes (combined 
Social studies and English) were chosen because the teacher would have 
the maximum opportunity to develop more flexible work situations com- 
Pared with one-hour traditional topics. 

It was also possible to repeat this procedure in the urban elementary 
Schools of Wellington, New Zealand, as the result of a Fulbright grant. 

he study was carried out in classes of 12- and 13-year-old students, or 
approximately our sixth-grade level. This opportunity was particularly 
fortunate because New Zealand classroom instruction is, on the average, 
More strict with somewhat more formal teacher-pupil contacts, by our 
Standards, апа thus would contrast with the Minnesota sample. . 

The total number of tallies (observer judgments) recorded in the 
Combined studies is in excess of 70,000, representing more than 55 hours 
ef talking time or over 200 observer hours spent in the classroom. Table 

Shows the per cent of tallies falling into the nine teacher talk categories 
with Categories 1, 2, and 3 combined, as well as categories 7, 8, and 9. 
Bain categories 5 and 12 are ignored and no distinction is made between 
and 11, The combined teacher profile for the classes whose attitudes 
Scores) were significantly higher in the dimensions of liking the teacher, 
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TABLE 1 
DIFFERENCES IN TEACHER INFLUENCE 
ғов Нісн AND Low CLASS AVERAGES ON ATTITUDE TESTS 


Stu- Tea- Total Number 
Categories 1,2,3 4 6 7,8,9 dents chers Tallies Teachers 


Eighth Grade A 104 305 445 11.7 482 51.8 7,210 6 
Social Studies B 39 141 709 114 324 67.6 23,105 


8 
New Zealand A 163 15.9 440 230 365 63.5 16,964 6 
Elementary B 64 9.8 427 40.0 25.0 75.0 23,243 7 


wanting to do schoolwork, feeling that rewards and punishments are fair, 
and feeling fairly independent of the teacher are shown in the two “A” 
rows for both countries, The “B” rows show the combined profiles for 
teachers of classes scoring lower on all of these scales, These results con- 
firm and expand the conclusions of Anderson. They show that in class- 
rooms in which students have more desirable attitudes toward their 
teacher and schoolwork the students also have a greater opportunity to 
express their own ideas and feelings and the teacher tends more often to 
ask questions, to work with ideas suggested by students, to praise or en- 
to accept and clarify feeling tone in a non- 
e classrooms in which attitudes are less de- 
more of his time lecturing and, in New 
ns and criticisms, In the Minnesota study 
and “B” teachers in categories 7, 8, and 9 


In a recent research pro 
analysis, Cogan (1956 
behavior within a synd 


pattern, the reverse trends appeared. 

ns about the long-term effects of the teacher's 
dents are: (a) acts of indirect influence that 
om of action of Students, such as asking ques- 


, raging students, and a i larifying, an 
making use » s , ccepting, clarifying, 
xing of students’ ideas and feelings, are pio n d with more 


mentary increase in giving di 
not found in the Minnesota “В” 

classroom: ile i the 
“В” teachers exceeded the “A” tee шр ipei 


(d) in the classrooms that ha 
find more verbal participation by students, 


Another long-term conclusion is that categories 2 and 3 are a sort 
of catalyst to good social-emotional relationships in the classroom. Praise 
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and clarification of student ideas must, of course, be used with discretion. 
Yet our data suggest that a small increase in these two types of commu- 
nication is associated with significantly higher attitude scores. Perhaps a 
small amount of praise and acceptance, used adroitly, “oils the gears" 
of general classroom functioning and makes everything run more smoothly. 

Surely it would be nonsense to conclude from these studies of long- 
term effects that the teacher should always approach student contacts 
with indirect influence, even though the data do show that on the average 
teachers use direct influence more than one-half the time, What, then, can 
one conclude about short-term effects? Are there any principles of teacher 
influence than can guide a teacher who has the skill to control his own 
behavior? 

Our present research program has not yet revealed specific answers 
to these questions, but we can report the hypotheses that we propose to 
Investigate, 

Suppose we consider first situations in which students are not sure 
what to do next. Such situations occur during any planning phase when 
tasks are just being clarified or when some problem arises that stops 
progress on a task. If the teacher employs primarily direct influence under 
these circumstances, he will reduce student verbal participation, express 
his own ideas, and give directions more frequently compared with asking 
questions or making use of students’ ideas. It seems reasonable to predict 
that such direct influence would make the students more dependent on 
the teacher’s future guidance and help, even though such an approach 
might save time for the teacher at the moment. An indirect approach, 
the opposite of the above, should have the reverse effects. 

Suppose next we consider situations in which students are reasonably 
sure of what they are doing. Such situations occur during the middle and 
later stages of most problem-solving cycles. If the teacher employs direct 
influence, students would be in a much better position to evaluate and 
react to this influence on the basis of their relatively clear understanding 
of the task requirements. Direct influence, under these circumstances 
would be much less likely to lead to increased dependence on the teacher. 
In fact, if the students could see clear relationships between the teacher's 
ideas or directions and the task requirements, it might reduce dependence. 
. — Suppose, in a third instance, some emotional conflict blocks progress 
In problem solving, If the teacher intends to diagnose underlying emotions 
9r help the student make his own diagnosis, a primarily indirect approach 
Seems essential. Direct influence, particularly directives with threat of 
Punishment, can achieve compliance but this relationship is so dependent 
9n the teacher that it is unstable without constant surveillance. . 

In these short-term situations it is easily seen that the effects of direct 
Ог indirect influence may not be consistent but depend on other factors 
Present in the situation. If there is any general rule, it would be that an 
Indirect approach is more likely to be effective to the extent that differ- 
ences exist between the students’ and the teacher's perceptions of the 
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immediate situation. On the other hand, if ambiguities of this sort are at 
a minimum, a more direct influence pattern may be more efficient and in 
Some cases essential. 


Conclusions 


It is a bit shocking to realize that the best prediction for approxi- 
mately 100 social studies classrooms in Minnesota is that the teacher uses 
less than three per cent praise and encouragement, or less than five per 
cent of his talking time reacting to and using ideas that students initiate 
(see Figure 1). Let us hope they provide somewhat more encouragement 
by non-verbal methods, which we could not record reliably, In any case 
their efforts will be reflected in the general mental hygiene of the class- 
room. Add to this the fact that our observers noted an average 0.2 per 
cent for “А” teachers and 0.05 per cent for “В” in the incidence of cate- 
gory 1—accepting and clarifying the feelings of students, and one might 
wonder if feelings expressed by students need to be verbally acknowledged 
at all. Yet it is among the type “A” teachers observed that our records 
show the highest single visit examples of direct influence as well as indirect 


influence, indicating that variability of influence (flexibility) is greatest in 
this group. 
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Classroom Social Structure As a Mental Health 
Problem 


Ronald Lippitt and Martin Gold 


One of the two most importan 
child is the classroom in which he 


ions have a variety of important хини 
for the child: “What is expected of me?" *What can I do and what can 


599 
I do?" "What will happen if . . 2” “Who do I like?" “Who don’t I like? 
“Who likes me?” “Who doesn’t?” “Who does the teacher like?” “Who а 
the strongest?" As clarification emerges about the meaning of such im- 
portant questions, relations in the classroom develop a stable pattern or 
structure, which we are calling the classroom socio-emotional structure. 
Stratification becomes clear about those who are looked up to and down 


on in various ways, Each child finds he has a position, or several positions, 
in this socio-emotional structure, Thi i 


aspect of his schoo] environment a 


The Development of the Socio- 
To what degree can we r 


A book is in rec a Douglas Blocksma, was Project Director- 


Search program, 
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t А 
mre aed do; i. DEA stratification is called the social power structure 
ры а | we look at the consensus among the group members 
children in he ratings, we find that in the average primary grade the 
thé high. pow ТӨР third of the power structure received 47 per cent of 
received {5 E (namber 1) ratings from peers while the bottom third 
Sus is even high cent high ratings and 46 per cent lowest ratings. Consen- 
highest ratin Бе; among 4th, 5th, and 6th grades with 58 per cent of the 
third, The ү: going to the top third and only 11 per cent to the bottom 
The tast E cereus who is liked most and who least is comparable. 
dea >> slike third of the average class received over half of the 
ng dislike ratings. 

the wheal: = e, but there is high stability of the structure from early in 
School wat 3 т the middle of the school year and to the end of the 
the first, seco "y ing first at the social power structure we find that for 
tion ( = , and third graders there is an average classroom correla- 
and in the 5 n of .73 between the social structure in early October 
correlation D of January; between January and May the average 
correlatio is .72; and from early fall until the end of the school year, the 
are hi hl in the primary grades is .63. All of the individual correlations 
correl si | ea For the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades the average 
May it ione October and January is .77; between January and 
concerning wl and between early October and May, .75. The structures 
inexpert ng са is liked and disliked and who is regarded as expert and 
the i A classroom activities have an even higher stability, with most of 
Sonal soci "y ions being above .80. The evidence is clear that the interper- 
degree "S Structure of the classroom forms rapidly and maintains a high 
in positio stability throughout the school year. The same children remain 
the same me low power and isolation or dislike throughout the year, and 

But children stay at the top of the totem pole. 
poles? ee the same children at the top and the bottom of all the totem 

* A partial correlation program was carried out for four different 


socia Р 
Осіа] structures in each classroom; the social power structure, the affec- 
ructure, and the 


ti : 
а. i and dislike ) structure, the expertness st 
Were in y (ability to use physical coercion) structure. These analyses 
elementa. marized separately for younger and older classrooms In the 
find Viel uie and also for the beginning and end of the year. We 
ship ia the other variables controlled there 1s still a high конон, 
‘57 at th i. the power structure and the affect structure, à correlation o: 
correlatio eginning of the school year and .65 at the end of the year. The 
Compare d; is significantly higher for older than for younger boys (44 as 
the powe to .69). There is a smaller but significant relationship d 
in Ma. ) е and the expertness structure (.21 in October and . 
еч E he relationship of the coercion structure to the power ШШЕ 
27 in th Toma Zero relationship in the fall to an average correlation o 
e spring, although there is а great variability between groups in 
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who belongs where in the 


this relationship, and the relationship is accounted gis a күзел) 
the boys in each classroom rather than the girls. There is : ign i 
relationship (.40) between the affect structure and the expe ^Y. m^ 
ture in the fall which drops somewhat during the school year Less 
May). There is a scattering of insignificant positive and n d 
tions between the coerceability structure and affect structure an b on 
the coerceability structure and the expertness Structure. It is c ar em 
that the children are making differentiations in their judgments s be 
another, and that being highly liked or being perceived as expert are pen 
significant paths to social influence in the socio-emotional structure о 
a how do the children really think about each other when wi 
have a chance to freely apply their own descriptive and evaluative labe Е 
Are these dimensions we have been measuring really the central dime 


а К ed. 
sions of the interpersonal structure as far as the children are concernec. 
or have they been somewhat im 


ploring with open ended 
these interviews emerged | ch 
dren which seem to be matters of some concern as peers describe ea 
other, These items fell НСБ 
smart, has good ideas, good at making things) ; physical characteris" 
(e.g. fighting ability, rength, appearance); socio-emotional characte s 
istics (e.g. friendliness, f — 
characteristics (e.g. likes to do same things I do). These open «aded а 
terviews clearly confirmed the previous researches in camp setting 
(Polansky, Lippit 

sions of socio-em 


€ 

Mental Health Correlates of Position in the Classroom Social Struct™™ 
Let's turn from the 

ments of adults 
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P nene that there would be some relationship between perceptions and 
tions by peers and mental health assessments by adults. Two ex- 
plorations of this question have been carried out as part of a larger study. 
Douglas (1958) conducted a study of the responses of 115 children to 
frustration in a series of story completion situations where a child is 
frustrated by a loved adult. In these situations children use various types 
of psychological defenses against the expression of their feelings of ag- 
gression toward powerful loved adults. Working within a theoretical 
framework developed by Miller (Miller & Swanson, 1959), Douglas 
coded the primitivity or maturity of the defenses used by the children in 
coping with frustrating situations. Partialing out the effects of intelligence 
and age, Douglas found that the children who are lowest in the socio- 
emotional structure of the classroom more often used the most primitive 
defense of denial in the face of conflict than those children high in being 
liked and influential, who were more apt to use more mature defenses 
showing relatively minor distortions of the reality situation. In terms of 
clinical judgments, the use of the more primitive defenses is a symptom 
of poorer mental health in coping with conflict situations. 

In a study of seven elementary classrooms, Echelberger (1959) 
analyzed cumulative teacher ratings of children on the Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickman Behavior Rating Schedule (1930). This schedule yields five 
Scores: behavior problem symptoms, problems in intellectual functioning, 
problems of physical characteristics, social adjustment problems, and 
problems of emotional temperament. Echelberger correlated the position 
of the child in the socio-emotional structure in the classroom with the 
behavior problems scale (e.g. cheating, temper outbursts, truancy), the 
social ad )stment scales (e.g. shyness, relation to authority, assertiveness) , 
and the emotional adjustment scales (e.g. cheerfulness, excitability, sus- 
piciousness). The tabulation below reports some relevant correlations 
(those .26 and greater are significant at the .05 level or better). 


TABLE 1 


s (PEARSON r) OF SocromeTric RATINGS 


CORRELATION 
wiru SELECTED H.O.W. RATINGS, BY GRADE 
Grades Behavior Social Emotional 
4 Problems Adjustment Adjustment 
1-3 
64 
poa —.28 26 21 
4 "e x = 46 186 27 
power x ý -31 36 Al 
Popularity x —29 35 38 


ential and more 


y more favorable 
ms, 


In every case it can be noted that the more influ 


Popular children impress their teachers with a significantl 
mental health picture. They show fewer behavior problem sympto: 
* Breater social adjustment, and more stable emotionality. 
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Jennings (1943) has proposed that an important dimension of per- 
sonality health is the ability to make and maintain social connections, to 
have the capacity for friendships with others, In this context we might 
expect that the amount of positive affection, as compared to ае 
affect, which a child feels toward his peers might be considered a menta 
health criterion. In our classrooms each child indicated how much he 
liked or disliked other children in the class on a four point scale, with 
ratings 1 and 2 indicating two degrees of liking the other, and points 3 
and 4 indicating two degrees of intensity of dislike. The tabulation below 
indicates that in the older grades the children in high status positions 
express more positive affect in their ratings of peers than do low status 
children. (The differences of 8 per cent are significant beyond the .02 


level.) Through the course of the school year, this difference becomes 


greater, the low status children increasing the proportion of negative feel- 
ings toward their fellow classmates. 


TABLE 2 
CoMPARISON OF MEAN PERCENTAGES oF LIKING Cuorces (SpntNc) 
Mape sy Нон AND Low Power CHILDREN, ву GRADE AND SEX 


High Status Low Status 
Mean N Mean N 
Kindergarten to Grade 3 
Boys 6096 (79) 6295 (83) 
Girls 60 (82) 61 (67) 
Grades 4 to 6 
Boys 72 (103 64 (77) 
Girls 70 (73 62 (78) 


cate aggressive-assertive or passive-hostile 
ently characteristic of the low power children 
ture. Low status children tend to behave in 


ip © disrupt interpersonal friendships and also class- 
room functioning. (Differences of 5 per cent are significant beyond the 
.05 level.) 


ay that children in low positions in the 


i à Classroom tend to have mental health 
difficulties which are reflected both in inner psychological processes, in 
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TABLE 3 
Comparisons or PERCENTAGES ОЕ Low Power WITH OTHER CHILDREN 
ix Bemavior Output TYPE CATEGORIES 


Behavi Low Power Other 

Behavior output type categories (N = 311) (N = 654) 

i Active-assertive, friendly 14% 25% 

1 A Etive-assertive, unfriendly 27 22 

n diea or mixed 27 28 

5. Danie’ friendly 52 251 

* Passive, unfriendly 10 4 
100% 100% 


a opasana] relationship difficulties, and in behavior patterns which 
srupt the life of the classroom group. 


p Impact of the Classroom Milieu on the Child's Mental Health 
Ituation 


It becomes very important to consider the question: do the on-going 
e the mental 


en of the classroom tend to aggravate or to alleviat : 
Ja th problems of children low in the socio-emotional structure of t x 
ssroom? Looking first at the meaning of the on-going relationship w! 


Peers, we find that children who are low in the social structure have à 


continui E 5 
Ontinuing experience of social failure and rejection. For example, the 
during the standard- 


mit of each child's attempts to influence his peers vh spen 
tion i covy situation proved to be significantly correlated with „н 
more f the social structure. Those low in the social structure ери са 
ehavi ailure of their own attempts and were more даш l i/ m 
“еы of others, This correlation increased during pim nom 
rom d ear. Some of the low status children reacted to ps азы 
sive- eir peers by more withdrawal, and others reacted y mo А g en 
assertive efforts to improve their position, which only resulted 1 


More failure, hei 
багы the children are sensitive to this incoming feedback аер: 
Self ie egi dd the нөсү canem hebt 
indi n the social power and liking 5 . җе 
bm tes that children's self evaluations tend to correspond popa pl 
Edi ii. by peers, (Differences between high and low р oe 
Oys )The by T-test beyond the .05 level, except among Toda 
a Out th € younger boys seem to be less sensitive tot ccn д 
Status, Т em, although their ratings also indicate ps T aren lf ratings 
to he], t may be that they are more prone to make efen: 
т. еш cope with their unhappy position ™ the go" a -— 
Pupils 15 quite apparent to the children's teachers that hig к Pads 
e ex are treated differentially by their peers. We asked the 627 ^ 
Xperimental classrooms to rate each child on the relative ami 


SPON ‘ ntly cor- 
th he received from others. These ratings were significantly 
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TABLE 4 
COMPARISONS OF MEAN SELF-EVALUATION SCORE (Farr) or Нісн 
AND Low Power CHILDREN, BY GRADE AND SEX 


High Power Low Power 
Mean N Mean 
i de 3 
mE ^w to grade das (79) — (83) 
Girls 3.23 (82) 3.91 (67) 
des 4 to 6 
n 376 (108) 458 (77) 
Girls 3.74 (73) 4.35 (78) 


related with the peer ratings of social power and likeability. The cor- 
relations were considerably higher in the spring than in the fall. 

But peers are only part of the classroom milieu. The teacher is an 
important part of the environment. What about her contribution? 


the affective quality of t 
friendly; (3) whether th 


analysis deals with pupil- 
only briefly here, 


TABLE 5 
Comparison or PERCENTAGES oF TEACHER INTERACTION WITH 
Нісн AND Low | 


Powzn CHILDREN, BY SEx 


Social Total Total 


Behavior Performance Content S i iti Suppor” 
N Evaluation Evaluation Tallies hee m2 EU 

Girls: 

High 43 1695 84% 104 

97 

" Low 44 24% 76% 116 73% EX 116 

oys: 

High 37 22% 78 

Low 35 30% 10%, 192 ee Be 108 


176 42% 589% 176 
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Comparison or AFFECTIVE QUALITY ОЕ TEACH 


TABLE 6 


IERS? INTERACTIONS WITH Нісн AND Low Power Purits, BY SEX 


Teachers Approaches to Pupils 


Total Teachers’ 


Pupils’ Approaches to Teachers 


Total Pupils’ 


N Friendly Neutral Unfriendly Approaches Friendly Neutral Unfriendly Approaches 
^ Girls: 
High 43 32% 48% 19% 99 29% 66% 5% 111 
Low 44 36% 51% 14% 111 49% 49% 2% 100 
Boys: 
High 37 3696 47% 18% 118 20% 66% 14% 64 
Low 35 28% 52% 20% 167 17% 7496 9% 118 


mates; but low status girls receive more support. In Table 6 we see z 
teachers were friendly slightly more often. toward low status girls than 
other girls, but more often neutral or unfriendly toward low status boys. 
Differences in children's behavior probably evoke these different re- 
sponses from teachers. Looking at the data on the children s approaches 
to their teachers, we note that low status girls are actively affectionate in 
their approaches while low status boys do not show such positive affect. 
From other data we can infer that low status girls are not only more warm 
in their relations with the teachers, but are relatively passive and with- 
drawing, while low status boys are more aggressive and troublesome than 
their higher status classmates. 

This brief discussion of teachers’ behavior should not be construed to 
mean that the teachers involved in the study were “playing favorites.” 
Rather, we think that teachers, faced with the task of teaching youngsters 
in classroom groups and necessarily having to maintain order to do so, 
must respond critically to disruptive behavior, and respond quite naturally 
with affection to little girls who seem to be asking for it and apparently 
getting little from their peers. But, we must ask, what are the implications 
of these findings for evaluating the classroom as a mental health milieu? 
What solutions to mental health problems do low status boys find from 
the generally critical and rejecting classroom relationships; or low status 
girls, who depend upon their relationships to teachers in the absence of 
satisfying give and take with their peers? 


Implications for Diagnostic Focus and Therapeutic Strategy 


When we try to close in on the locus of pathology which maintains 
and aggravates the unhealthy situation of certain children in the class- 
room group, it is apparent that the difficulties are created and maintained 
by a circular social process contributed to by the individual child, by his 
classmates, and by the teacher. If we focus on the individual child who 
is in difficulty we see that he contributes to the unhealthy situation by 
(1) his negative self evaluation and his response to this; (2) his hostility 
toward others; (3) his unskilled and unrealistic behavior output of as- 
sertive aggressiveness or withdrawing noncontribution ; (4) his insensitive 
and defensive reception of feedback from others which might potentially 
give him more guidance for his own behavior. 

„П we look at the rest of the group as a source of difficulty for the 
individual child we see that there is (1)a very rapid evaluative labelling 
ofa child and a strong tendency to maintain this evaluative consensus 
in spite of further information about the individual child as stimulus; 
(2) very inadequate skills of the group in providing the member with 
feedback which communicates sympathetic guidance rather than rejection 


or ignoration; and (3) a lack of group standards concerning the ac- 
ceptance and support of deviancy, 


If we look at the role of a teacher 


: à and her contribution to the situ- 
ation we note (1) a lack of teaching e 


ffort focussed on developing рег” 
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Soak ares and group standards about good human relations; (2) а 
mienie] ier pee grouping practices and other procedures guided by 
behavior A goals; (3) a lack of clear presentation of constructive 
Perote patterns toward low status children which could be imitated by 
r pupils. 
ES е of these diagnostic insights into a mental 
ОШО li a boss i task. How much can one do by working d t 
them to i classroom group with the children in need of help, to assist 
workin о сһапдез їп the social process? How much can be done by 
ёсе. ot irectly with the high power children who have the most influ- 
Бу eln ne socio-emotional structure of the classroom? What can be done 
which will 2 to initiate curriculum content and training procedures 
class? Th ave a direct influence on the socio-emotional structure of the 
class ese are the questions we are exploring with our collaborating 
ooms, 


health 
irectly 
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Current Trends in Mental Health Programming 
in the Classroom 


William G. Hollister 


activities in the classroom requires a careful identification of those pro- 
n operation for a significant 
period of time and that are in use by a significant segment of the field. 
void the temptation to list 
r hand, one must also avoid 
t practices. In the subjective 
n effort has been made to 


. : g strictly on programs within the classroom, 
little mention can be made of 


mon elements of many 


Trends.” “Basic Trends” and “Specific 
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Two Basic Trends Affecting Classroom Programming 


l The ; Р . 
program тее of the basic assumptions underlying mental health 
P 

VM ce edens profound basic trend at work that is affecting 
shift of aei gramming in the classroom is occurring as a part ofa 
health field uu. $ the basic assumptions underlying the whole mental 
illness has Yer ч what has been done in the past about emotional 
place best in rar mainly on the premise that help or cure could take 
assumption rest e ace-to-face, one-to-one relationship. This operational 
illness are HE 5 turn on the basic assumption that the forces causing 
is to give more um nee rp to the individual. At present, the trend 
Vill take place um weight to the operational premise that some healing 
Tests on the basi rough social interaction n group settings. This approach 
to consider are cassumpacn that many of the significant etiological forces 
ing both appro: lo qr to the person, Wise planners seem to be blend- 
tend to includ aches, Today, more comprehensive mental health programs 
therapy with "i and balance the availability of resources for interpersonal 
™Mpact of so acilities for social rehabilitation or attempts to control the 
Creating new cial stresses. This broadening of assumptions is not only 
In the ой oncepts of the role of the mental hospital and new patterns 
Temarkable е of mental illness, but, most of all, it is motivating а 
ealth н ee of community mental health efforts in prevention, 
ion, treatment, and rehabilitation. 


his profound change in the mental health field could not fail to have 


an im 
port 1 B . B 
the in ant impact on mental health in education practices. Asa result, 
her's performance 


flue 
Upon the nce of the school, the classroom, and the їеас 
mental health of the child has assumed a greater importance 1n 


Matte 
Psychiat of mental health planning. The greater attention to social 
h Ty and social psychology has, in turn, led to fuller recognition 

ighborhood, and 


tl at th 

Peer iis Classroom experience, along with the home, net 

illness, ui 15 one of the primary sets of forces influencing health or 

educatio increased professional attention to the field of mental health 
on is reflected in the considerable increase in the volume of 


iterat 
ure = J 
Tapi M research in this area. In addition, there 5 taking place 2 
nsion of mental health related school programs and an increase 
el being employed by 


the 
num Б 
Schoo] co of mental health trained personn 


A : 
Rela ч pri influence of this basic shift in emphasis in the mental health 
euch of pode in the wider acceptance of the operational premise that 
P help ds mental health effort will be carried to the people through 
" Price ee Because of shortages of clinical manpower а 
{ыс menial bein of reaching people early in their time of need, ое 
к rk of health and mental illness effort will have to be done through 
lente, on шеша health disciplines with the support of behaviora 
and practitioners. The acceptance of the importance of inter" 
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mediaries has stimulated further study and exploration of the mental 
health role of the teacher, the principal, and other education personnel. 
Renewed efforts to train education personnel for their contribution to 
mental health as educators (not as junior psychiatrists) are being made. 
"Through training, research, and program developments, the central role 
of the teacher and school administrator in the mental health movement 
is being reaffirmed. 


2. The wider implementation of the special education and guidance 
movements within American school systems. 


The further fulfillment of the American dream of universal educa- 
tion has contributed another basic trend that has directly influenced class- 
room mental health programs, Our attempts to provide an education for 
every child despite his handicap have created an expectancy that the 
school must reach not only the group of normal children but also the 
exceptional children of all kinds. These goals have provoked greater 
efforts toward the individualization of classroom practices, increased use 
of psychological diagnostic tools, and led to a widespread development of 
special education. 

Special education in the form of programs for exceptional children has 
mushroomed in this decade, and th 
has profoundly affected all teachers 
that all teachers will be sensitive 
affecting the child, This interest ha 


for many of the specific trends menine’ ton bus deii Lcd: 
ard an individualized program for 
hy and practice in education calle 

e terms "guidance" and “guidance 
denote a process of more carefully 
to the uniqueness of each child. A 
children to make appropriate course 
gressed into a more thorough study 
s, and capacity for working relation- 
ctions derived from each person? 


mental that “guidance” in many plac 
group of school pupil- 
the function of every 
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ously provi 8 

"vel crus ien children. With the passage of the National Def 

Tk ec БЫ, 58, large sums of money are now iiec | RD 

Tek nu A с. — and to augment the guidance and аи 

E eben ү hools. The impact of this law and its sore o 
health-related programming is bound to be mia 


Some Speci 
pecific Trends in Classroom Mental Health Programming 


, Under LG 
Mans sm ewe general influence of the broadening of the basic assump- 
tations of the 5 T health programming and the fuller ae a 
Some specific си s of the special education and guidance movements, 
Whether th rends in classroom mental health programs are visible. 
whether it "wc am is entirely education conceivëd. and executed or 
the followi sjomiy developed by mental health and educatio ersonnel 
К ng trends appear frequently in the current practice T © 
* In | 

creased изе of the consultation process to strengthen classroom 


Suidance of behavior. 


The liter: 

МЕ. ы. and practice in school mental health reflect а growing 

Countered in f many of the minor behavior and learning problems en- 

feeling fia м hool life are best managed in the classroom. There is some 

accompany tl e connotations of rejection and social isolation that may 

minimized b he referral of children into a specialist’s hands should be 
y careful case selection, especially if we hope for eventual 


rehabilitat; 
repens to the same classroom group. 
esult of this philosophy, many disciplines are thoughtfully ex- 


Plorin 
g thei Р 
nstructional supportive and consultative relationshi 
supervisors are frequently using themselves more as con 
1 are giving less 


Sultants : 

time to d supervisors, Mental health trained personne 

Support the pes work and more attention to using their clinical skills to 

Process is no eacher in his role. Some are finding that this consultation 
t a simple operation. It involves dimensions of freedom and a 


two 
-Way ed Н 
u H А a * я 
cational interchange that require additional training, more 
s new role definitions 


Planni 

n 

or hor roe new administrative policies, 25 well a. 

“specially is s and educational personnel Caplan, 1955). This is 
e for the teacher who now finds himself а consulte to many 


Шегеп indivi 
Work, m нанар from the guidance, school psychology, school social 
tincipal а ental health staffs, as well as a recipient of direction from the 
Mhances egt instructional supervisor. In summary, this trend. further 
t also au si ey position of the teacher in school mental health activities 
ince вн кыз the load of expectations placed upon him. For menta 
Other social. опна at education, this brings greater involvement Wit 
organization—the school, which in itself broadens and re- 


e 
Des the; 
their community roles. 


p to the teacher. 
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2. Wider employment of group methods of behavior guidance. 


of the dynamics of groups and the factors that affect the emotional cli- 
mate, morale, and the work-centeredness of classes. 


therapy, group psychotherapy, group counseling, on to the use of group- 
work methodologies, tut i 


tion (Morse, 1958). Th 


and experience will be needed to solidify this trend 
related classroom practice, 


3. Greater emphases on teacher-parent cooperation. 


must co 
pe. Asa г i А 
teachers, they э of this flood of increased expectations placed on 
ча fee опа. Dem : did p for additional support from their adminis- 
chologi 2 'ecialists like the school social work 
gist, or the guidance and health staffs. san Sse IMP 


4 M 

. ore orientati " 

in teach 100. 10 personality dynamics and В А 
ег preparation for classroom Jus selationihip pres 


'The 
advent of the “ 
А : a : А z 
e “psychological era” in American society has not only 


her, it 


lemented with information 
tionship building and the 
f the content of selected 
tanding children’s 
the role of feelings 
et. al., 1955), and the 
n pupil behavior. Other 
he criteria, instruments, 


and 
processi 
Sses a t -— : SPE aids É 
eacher will use in the identification, screening, classroom 
ems. There is 


Manageme 
also tna 7 mid possible referral of children with probl 
teacher interest in psychological testing, psychodiagnosis, 
requently include The training 
panagement, an rie careful survey of the various educational, group 
avior of her ero elationship tools a teacher can employ i 
at teaching is a ve In general, training is reflecting gre 
Medii cae. aga (Biber, 1958). i В ow 
trong tends а ер of pre-service and in-service training 
inclusion of чау Кай the sole use of lectures and discussions 
i. Беи experimental learning situations using films, socio- 
ion of classes, and practicum experiences of working 


childr 

en. T ри diet з 

to Me current training literature frequently comments on the 

ent intellectual comprehension with learning experiences 
ctives, aS well as 


at inc] 
° ude atti ins 
PPortunities ferns building and skill development obje 2 
or the teacher to learn a more effective “use of self? in 


relat 
atin; 
g to chi 
hildren, as well as gr “ i 
as greater self awareness. . 
personnel are still indulging 


] health workshops, there 15 


ater recognition 


Show 3 
towar, d 

ramas 
with 
Need 


Ithoy : 

any dir eductus and mental health 

a біне of teacher-training menta 

in nore Se = o this procedure. Constru 

or health vid training programs that includ 

diy; Separate tr ms in the school system by the 

‘Sion of the oe experience for the 

experience pep pend Ne. group according to the level 

ning and ie the teachers; (4) more involveme 
ontinuous evaluation of their training; an 
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Srow 
t 


an 


follow-up of the training with supervision, consultation, case conferences, 
and additional training in order to consolidate the learnings and achieve 
a change in classroom performance. This area of programming now re- 
ceives a major commitment of time from many pupil-personnel, teacher- 
training, and community mental health staff members, It appears to be 
maturing toward a more comprehensive approach in content, greater in- 
e pru with sr gee wider usage of sound learning principles, 
and less expectation that training can alone chang | і n 
effective ре of mental heeliks ERE EAA 


5. Wider interest in the evaluation process. 


upport for educational research. 

g is also leaving its imprint on pro- 
estioning attitude has led to more 
anning and wider acceptance of the 
n at the beginning of a program. AS 
ta collection, cumulative records, and 


6. Increased emp 


hases on behavi ; i 
in the curriculum. vior and human relationships educatio” 


imparted in the classroom. Not only must a child be well taught about 
academic subjects, but there has arisen the implied goal that he must 
understand himself and develop his capacity to relate to others. As a 
result, the curriculum guides and textbooks now contain more units on 
mental health, human relations, family relationships, and other be- 
havioral areas. Through curriculum development projects, attempts are 
being made to integrate behavioral understandings into curricula in social 
Science, homemaking education, health, physiology, and other courses. 
The introduction of relationship-centered readers into the elementary 
school is symptomatic of this trend. Apparently, the impact of such con- 
tent on children with various personality structures, maturational stages, 
е class backgrounds awaits complete evaluation. The pou = 
the у pressures of such teaching deserve thoughtful study. Nev eae н 
we urriculum programs of many classrooms show more attention 15 ei Ы 
п to helping children understand the causes of behavior, their ee 
is bei onal needs, and how relationships are built, More time ee 
and ng given to acquainting secondary school youth with бе “шо -- 
th social problems related to delinquency, mental illness, alcoholism, 

е use of narcotics. 


Summary 


"- his attempt to see mental health programming y йг т 
lave ew has, by necessity, left out many important aeq hes 
Neko аз yet matured into trends that have endured an Y as oe 
training А review of the current trends in school pup pn ehe ПЫ 
flare or education research reveals other moves о о ы л 
dn е the classroom teacher's mental healiti zole: : z айк, and 
Srouping roversies about class size, proe ga pedit 
Саггу im ше that characterize the adminis depen 
еде plications both for pupil well-being and par cde mh e 
verde, one raining projects of the Schools of ү ш he 
ut ill eu Wisconsin and Texas and at San Francisco M р aped 
avi Ustrations of the wide-spread interest by teacher-trainers Po añ 
oral-science education of the teacher, the school administrat?" 


Speci strat ; 

А i : earch. 

ced Services personnel. The list of important moves П а ев 
al education, guidance, and health services also would shov p 


*cting the classroom teacher and his program. | specific tren ds 
describi One reviews the two basic trends and the severa Lot pening to 
ec АШ above, it becomes apparent th P P 
"оше peo emp a pert € prm g^ mental health- 
Telateq people are being mobilized to help him. ^ es ^ 
and ең gramming for the classroom teachers now inc entification а 
Childre Ort on behavioral management, screening ап E. nd. iih 
bitene with problems, use of group guidance methods, í a pe 

S, evaluation of students and programs, and education 
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: \ 
havior, as well as more time and attention to in-service ев | 
liaison with specialists. In return, the educational їз sul 

urces of the community are mobilizing for the teacher mor T ond 
tem support, better in-service training, greater assistance in pupi 


interdependent specialists is giving i 
personnel, school health, а: 


а System of “caring” and the classroom 
helping process, 
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Some Possible Forecasts of Research on 
Mental Health in the Classroom 


John C. Glidewell 


а ва = number of the Journal of Social Issues has given an account of 
hen € of mental health. research and service as applied to the class- 
forty I5 а sample of activities representing the culmination of at least 
ny Years of work. To some extent the next steps in the study of mental 
Фай in the classroom will be extrapolations of current trends. 
ын oY years ago the cogent study was of the child, ab intra; and the 
which di ance clinic was created to deal with the disturbing inner me 
child p, "€ the “problem” child. Last year the cogent study ws ol E e 
inter, med alios; and interaction analysis was created to deal wit | E 
Social A between the forces in the “normal” child and the forces in p 
shift ql of which he was a member, Perhaps next year the focus wi 
E. the study of forces for and against change in the relationships 


een the child and his social units. 


hi In the sample of work drawn for this issue, Symonds has E би 

rie Perspective. Mensh and his colleagues have pointed to the ne 
ш асе ОЁ "getting along with other children," and they promise s 
ide SR the changes in this factor over three years. beet M -— m 
P imi Some connections between changes in the rate of ac ine m 
di im the child's interaction with his famliy, his teacher, s 

assroom, Flanders has begun to delineate processes by which influ re 
ал May vary to extend or limit teacher-pupil relationships Dipp 
Haad have revealed the relative stability of the ge rip de 

e d and they plan to experiment with forces whic 

9cial structure. 


ion of 
р Upils vj. years ago the classroom was seen as a loose qois 
Slassrog,° happened to be assigned to the same teacher. Last у 


З r ith 
dim sion was seen as a small but highly organized social е 
‘Us will shi Prestige, power, skill, and feeling. Perhaps nex : a ien 
o 


A eres 
th pr ШЕ again to interaction, in an effort to identify ition along 
s Presti чава by which а child comes to be assigned a ain 

ge, Power, skill, and feeling dimensions of social struc р t the 

i А b tha 

Varias ing again to the current issue, Lippitt’s work i ре position 

in с as n between Withdrawal and attack has led to eger imb) and 
attack SFoom Social structure. The association between wit h Flanders’ 
Work sion. С^ roles has been cited by both Lippitt and кее of the 
"SBests that the teacher’s position in the power struc 
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classroom is а function of interaction processes—and that the processes 
may be amenable to control to fit the emotional dimensions of the phases 
of the learning processes. 


Forty years ago the teacher was seen as a social agent, responsible 
to the community, dedicated to the transfer of the society's store of knowl- 
edge by lecture and drill, undistracted by emotionality. Last year the 
teacher was seen as a central figure in the social system of the classroom, 
a subordinate figure in the social system of the school, and a peripheral 
figure in the social system of the urban community. Perhaps next year 
the focus will shift from the teacher's ever-growing responsibilities to the 


possibility of opening to the teacher new avenues of interaction possibili- 


ties. Perhaps the studies needed are studies of intervention patterns. Under 


what conditions does the teacher intervene at all? How does he intervene? 


What changes in interaction pattern or social structure follow an inter- 


vention? A series or pattern of interventions? What are the limits on the 
forms of intervention a teacher may employ—limits set by the socio-emo- 


tional composition of the classroom and by the larger social systems in 
which the classroom exists? 


Hollister’s survey of program trends reflects the impact of social sci- 
ence on current practice in its emphasis on consultative group methods of 
guidance and on training of teachers in sensitivity to social processes. It 
also reflects the load being placed on the teacher and the need for new 


knowledge which, for the teacher, is enabling rather than demanding. 

The child, his family, his classroom, his school, his neighborhood— 
the child and his functions and his roles in the social systems of his life— 
these are the phenomena through which one seeks to understand the 


processes of zestful, healthful growth in a social context, and, thereby, to 
understand mental health in the classroom, 
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Letter to the Editor 


Arnold M. Rose 


The article by Eleanor P. Wolf (9) in your issue on *Race Relations 
in Private Housing" is somewhat misinformed and your readers deserve 
some corrections. 

1. Wolf states that "there is no evidence that racial segregation in 
private housing has declined," (p. 7), and offers as evidence the Cowgill 
study which shows no decline in residential segregation from 1940 to 
1950. It is true that the period 1915-1949 was one of increasing segrega- 
tion, but the Supreme Court decision of 1948—rendering restrictive 
covenants unenforceable in the courts—marked the beginning of a new 
trend toward decreasing segregation. National evidence of this will not 
become available until the 1960 census, but statistical studies in at least 
a dozen Northern cities reflect the new trend. Wolf's own study finds, for 
Detroit, “fairly stable mixed-occupancy areas" and “areas slowly chang- 
ing to Negro occupancy" (p. 9). Prior to 1949 in the large Northern 
cities there were only segregated areas and areas rapidly changing to 
Negro occupancy. Yet Wolf states categorically, referring to an alleged 
tendency for middle class areas in “Detroit or other Northern cities of 
large Negro population" to become all-Negro after a few Negro families 
move in: “Some ‘go Negro’ quickly, some slowly, but so far they all ‘go,’ ” 
(p. 11) I can provide some contrary evidence for Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land, and my impression is that the statement is exaggerated even for 
Detroit. 

2. Wolf states that "almost no research has been done on the 
Social psychology of these residential movements" (p. 8). Not to speak 
of the excellent Deutsch and Collins study (1) in public housing, there 
are at least the following studies on desegregated living in private hous- 
ing: Rose, Atelsek, and McDonald (6); Sussman, White, Caplan, and 
White (8); a series of studies by the Griers (2, 3); а doctoral disserta- 
tion by Bernard Kramer (4) ; informal reports on the projects sponsored 
by the Philadelphia realtor, Morris Milgram (1957). | 

3. Wolf finds little merit in my observation (7) that there is little 
Correlation between attitudes of prejudice and the behaviors of discrim- 
imation (p. 9). Yet her own study provides further evidence for my 
Point: “Our interviews in Russel Woods seem to indicate that despite 
Wide variation in the range and intensity of anti-Negro prejudice, home 
Owners in this middle class area, almost without exception, came to de- 
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fine the area early in the invasion-succession sequence as one destined to 
become predominantly Negro. It is hence assessed as ‘undesirable’ sc 
(p. 13), and the white families plan to move out. (1 am not agreeing to 
the empirical validity of her statement, but simply citing it as evidence 
in support of my observation.) She further states that Variations in 
intensity of prejudice against Negroes B do not in themselves л 
to predict at which stage of the invasion-succession sequence a family 
will leave." (p. 17) Wolf suggests that I would neglect a study of the 
interrelationships between prejudice and discrimination, which I ex- 
plicitly advocated in the article cited. . . 

While making the above-mentioned criticism of my formulation, 
Wolf cites for support a description by Myrdal (5, p. 623), quoted 
from a secondary source, of the panic behavior of whites when a Negro 
moves into a hitherto white neighborhood (pp. 9-10). It so happens 
that I am equally responsible for the passage cited from Myrdal, which 
Wolf might have discovered if she had consulted the preface to the 
original source. There is no contradiction between my two statements 
although they were written 14 years apart: One refers to a behavior pat- 
tern only, the other to the relation between prejudice and the behavior 
pattern which is also conditioned by the social situation. п 

I do not know how to find the language to make my position 
clearer than I did in my 1956 article (7), a paragraph of which may be 
quoted: 

“Like all social systems, those affecting race relations are traditional 
culture patterns which are learned and adopted by the new members of 


the society while they are becoming socialized in it. They define behavior 
and give it direction. They se 


of course they have an origin, 
of deliberate or i 


5а i at a given time, they also may not- 
The study of their inter-relationships is interesting, but the study of each 


one separately is much more important for the understanding and pre 
diction of human behavior. Both are worthy of study in their ow? 
right.” 
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The Role of the Consultant 


Jack R. Gibb 


The past few years have seen increasing professionalization of the 
consultant role. Reciprocal to this professionalization, groups and organi- 
zations are seeking more and more professional help. In this issue a 
group of professional consultants attempt to define the consultant role 
and to clarify some of the technical, professional, and ethical issues aris- 
ing out of this increased professionalization and this augmented demand. 
The writers hope to stimulate some needed research, move toward further 
differentiation of a body of theory related to the consultant process, en- 
courage the development of more adequate professional training pro- 
grams for consultants, and stimulate discussion and increased self- 
Consciousness among consultants. 

In a sense everyone is a consultant. Everyone has impulses to give 
advice, information, or help. Teachers, parents, and friends are con- 
sultants, Specialists in management, human relations, or finance are 
Consultants, Also, everyone at times feels the need for help. In order that 
the consultantship between the helper and the recipient optimally meet 
the needs of both parties, appropriate relationships must be built. It is 
Necessary that both parties have certain kinds of skills, knowledge, and 
awareness in order to establish these relationships. When this process 

есотеѕ professionalized certain new dimensions and complications enter 
the picture, A body of literature arises, dormant ethical issues come into 
focus, areas of competence and prerogative become differentiated, 
Standards of performance become formalized, social psychological theory 
Sets stretched, new research programs are launched, new courses and new 
Professional curricula are instituted, budgets and organization charts 
are modified, comfortable organizational boundaries and formats are 
Permeated, and people begin to talk of new professional organizations 
and problems of certification and social control. Ne" 

This issue does not aim at complete coverage of these organizational 
Psychological, cultural, professional, and ethical problems. It is hope 


that the issue will be helpful if a few of the problems are examined in 


› 
detail. In the following article Ronald Lippitt examines the consultant 5 
; netrating ques- 


ad and suggests that the consultant ask himself some pir bes 
nos as he enters the consulting relationship. He sets a ira 
ce for reading the subsequent papers. 
the bs differences exist in the nature o 
ills that consultants bring, the duration 0 
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f the consultant relationship. 
f consulting, the kind of 


i irecti rmination 
client system, and the kinds of entry же мерен i NB d 
of the relationship. In this issue we c 1 ЫЕ = ходит 

1 i work with groups, organiza ‚а: 

= Mu. inches of mall sen » four case ueris 
арна mine professionals attempt, while meeting the Page 
of brevity, to give specific illustrations of pros ein and n pw 
produced by the interactions between the consu pris А ssi 
system. Richard Beckhard describes what happened у p e 
ment consultant entered a client system by contacting | ор wann, d 
ment of a small company and how the ensuing relationships ee 
fluenced by certain assumptions held by the consultant. е чати 
these assumptions and how they influenced the relations ір. pu 
Seashore and Elmer Van Egmond describe a combined consultan 


i i 'OCeSS. 
training role working with a total staff as a face-to-face pro 


raini and 
Gordon Lippitt traces the steps that developed when a training 
consulting organization becam 


e the consultant to another ium 
in this case a large national voluntary organization, how contagion i 
veloped throughout the client organization, and how further differen m 
tion occurred among members of an emerging consultant team to wo 
the demands of the contagion. Edward Moe details the changes in tl i 
consultant role and in committee structures that occurred when a socia 
scientist worked as a consultant to a community system. He describes 


У А o 
the assumptions made by the consultant theorist who attempted t 
relate to systems within systems. 


The probing reader will see many common problems that run as 
threads through these des 


criptions. Each reporter describes experiences 
related to at least the following problems: 
l. Entry into the cli 


3. Data collection—agreements u 


pon kinds of data to be gathered 
ng them, 


ple relations, mutual acceptance of 
personal and resource worth. 
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me 


—— eee 
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the knowledge about the consultant process and guide the actions of the 
consultant, (2) gathering research data upon basic questions and upon 
operational problems, (3) enriching the experiences of process-conscious 
consultants by further diversified field experiences, and (4) clarification 
of the ethical issues, which loom so important in a self-conscious and 
autocritical society struggling with democratic and participative values. 
Each of the final four articles presents a discussion relevant to one of 
these solution areas, 

, Gordon Lippitt describes one of the attempts by a consulting or- 
ganization to gather preliminary data upon perceptions by participants 
in the consulting relationship. The various authors writing in this issue 
are in agreement that the consulting process, to be effective, must be a 
data-gathering enterprise, in which problems are defined, data are 
gathered, and actions are planned on the basis of the best current ap- 
praisal of the data. These articles highlight the need for more operational 
and action research upon this process of joint data gathering, as well 
as for more basic research upon fundamental issues. Some of the critical 
Problem areas upon which some data now exist and upon which more 
data are needed are the following: 

.. 1. The determiners and effects of entry into, attachment to, and 
Withdrawal from social systems. 

2. The nature and meaning of dependency and counter dependency, 
апа their correlates. 

3. The effects of various kinds of feedback upon social systems. 

4. The nature of the process of behavior change and resistance to 
Change. 

5. The communication of theory and experience with a minimum 
of interpersonal and defensive resistance. 

6. The processes of role perception, role allocation, and role change. 

Research and theory building are interrelated, hen-and-egg process- 
ез. One cannot exist without or perhaps even be distinguished from the 
Other, John Glidewell chooses one of the above problem areas and 


rings a background of community consulting and social science traming 


to the demonstration of how the problem of entry into or attachment 
to a social system may be conceptualized in such a way as to illuminate 
the problem for the thoughtful consultant and to directly indicate next 


Steps for research, | ү : 
Kenneth Benne, from a background of systematic examination О 
ints up some of the ethical 


the ethica] problems in social engineering, pot : Н їсї 
155це$ that аге always implicit and are becoming increasingly explicit 
Whenever consultants meet. 
т In the final article in the issue, Arthur Blumberg annotates а samp- 
tus of references from the accelerating body of articles that are accumu- 
ating in the relatively amorphous areas of consulting. These articles, я; 
; * main, report varying experiences of consultants in ШЕШ 2 
Dterpretations of these experiences. One is impressed, in rea ing 
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articles, with the earnestness of the writers in interpreting their experi- 
ences, and at the same time with the scarcity of research and the meager- 
ness of theory. It is in the hope of stimulating more public examination 
of consulting issues and more theory-based research that this issue is 
dedicated. 


Dimensions of the Consultant's Job' 


Ronald Lippitt 


| Consultation, like supervision, or love, is a general label for many 
variations of relationship. The general definition of consultation used 
їп this paper assumes that— 

1. The consultation relationship is a voluntary relationship between 

2. a professional helper (consultant) and help-needing system 
(client) 

. 3. in which the consultant is attempting to give help to the client 
in the solving of some current or potential problem, 

4. and the relationship is perceived as temporary by both parties. 

. 5. Also, the consultant is an “outsider,” i.e., is not a part of any 
hierarchical power system in which the client is located. 

Some additional clarification of this condensed definition is needed. 
The client is conceived to be any functioning social unit, such as a 
family, industrial organization, individual, committee, staff, membership 
association, governmental department, delinquent gang, or hospital 
Staff. The consultant is usually a professional helper, such as a marriage 
Counselor, management consultant, community organizer, minister, social 
Worker, human relations trainer, psychiatrist, applied anthropologist, 
8гоцр therapist, or social psychologist. The role of psychological “out- 
Sider” may sometimes be taken by a consultant located within the client 
System, such as a member of the personnel department. . 

. This issue of the Journal does not consider consultation with the 
Single individual as client. This relationship has been explored extensive- 
ly in the literature on counseling and psychotherapy. The focus in this 
Issue is on the group or larger social system as cien. — 

‚ One way of examining the role of the consultant is in terms of the 
Series of questions or problems the consultant must pose for himself and 
Work on during the course of a consulting relationship. Each of these 
questions can be viewed as a professional problem on which information 
15 needed, about which theorizing must be done, action must be taken, 
and feedback must be sought by the consultant in order to get data 
about the consequences of the helping actions. The sequence of a 
questions formulated below does not represent any assumption that М : 
З the orderly flow of questions and problems in the carrying through o 


is paper are deri 
ley as formulated in our 


j ; f> Я тот ту collabora- 
tions Many of the ideas summarized in th ved f. Edge 
5218 with Jeanne Watson and Bruce West 


ü 
9n The Dynamics of Planned Change. 
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а consultation relationship. Many of the questions are being worked on 
simultaneously at any one time, and the questions keep recurring as the 
process of consultation unfolds. But in order to formulate them as di- 
mensions of a consultant's role we need to examine them one by one, 
rather than try to reproduce the multi-dimensional complexity of the 
consultant's job as he experiences it at any moment in time. 

Question 1: What seems to be the difficulty? Where does it come 
from? What's maintaining it? 

Every consultant has a cluster of ideas, or a set of concepts, which 
guide his perception of “what exists” and “what is going on" when he 
comes in contact with a particular group or organization or other social 
unit. This cluster of ideas is his theory about the nature of groups and 
persons in groups and what makes them behave the way they do. For 
some consultants the theory may be largely inarticulate, and the con- 
cepts may not have much systematic refinement, or relationship to each 
other. Nevertheless the consultant must have some kind of theory in 
terms of which to select “what to see” and “how to understand it” 
when he views the complexities of group or organizational life. Other 
consultants approach their task with a relatively systematic framework 
of concepts such as psycho-analytic theory, structure-function theory, 
learning theory, social conflict theory, or role theory. Those without 
much theory have a harder time organizing and comprehending what 
they see. ‘Those with a more systematic theory have a harder time notic- 
ing and interpreting important events which are not taken into account 
by the concepts of their theory. 


n addition to having a systematic descriptive-analytic theory, the 
consuitant must have a diagnostic theory which guides him in focusing 
on symptoms of 


us 5 pain or disruption in the system, on evidences that 
things are different from “normal” or “healthy.” Usually a diagnostic 


theory pus pue both ideas about symptoms or clues that something is 
d ani 7 conceptions about the basic causes of certain patterns of 
ymptoms. In our study of a wide variety of consultants (Lippitt, Wat- 


son, and Westley, 1958) it seemed possible to delineate several typical 
diagnostic orientations such as: 


1. An 
centralized. 


2. Blockage and immobilization of productive energy 
3. Lack of communication between the subparts of the system. 
. 4. А lack of correspondence between external reality and the situa- 

tion as perceived by the client. 

5. A lack of clarity or commitment to goals for action 

6. A lack of decision-making and action-taking skills. 
These and other theories about "the source of trouble" provide the basis 
for selective probing to secure information from the client which will 
be used to interpret the nature of the difficulty and to make decisions 
about what type of helping should be tried. Also such a diagnostic 
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inappropriate distribution of power, too diffuse or too 


theory helps to define the directions along which improvement is desired 
and expected, and therefore defines the symptoms of improvement which 
Will be watched for in order to know whether there are desired conse- 
quences of the helping efforts. 

Because these two frameworks of theory, systematic and diagnostic, 
Play such a central role in the nature and quality of the performance 
of the consultant, it would seem particularly important for research to 
explore the use in practice of systematic theory, and the development 
of improved diagnostic theory. One of the most unexplored areas is that 
of the exact nature of the relationship between general systematic theory 
about groups and organizations and diagnostic theory about pathology 
of social systems. 

. Question 11: What are my motives as a consultant for becoming 
mnvolved in this helping relationship? What are the bases of my desire 
to promote change? 

Being a professional helper implies responsibility for a high level of 
self-awareness about one's own values and needs as they may influence 
the helping relationship. Some critical observers of the American scene 
think we demonstrate the value that “апу change is better than no 
change.” Such a value would relieve both consultants and clients of a 
&reat deal of serious responsibility for goal setting, and would make it 
€asy to label all resistance to change as bad. Clearly such a position is 
Untenable. Another extreme position is sometimes taken which main- 
tains that any planful efforts to stimulate change in others is manipula- 
tive and undemocratic. Very little significant work would get done in the 
World if this unrealistic conception prevailed. The observation of any 
Meaningful social process indicates a picture of continuous efforts of 
People and groups to influence each other in the interest of various types 
9f goals. The consultant must clarify for himself his own particular 
goals and motivations for influencing others. These questions of values 
are explored in Benne’s contribution to this issue. . 

Even in the field of individual psychotherapy a large proportion of 
the individuals in need of help do not, for various reasons, take the 
Mitiative to seek help. Much attention is being given currently to rte 
of stimulating self-referral and other ways of getting help-needing T i- 
Viduals into contact with consultant resources. It is even wii ш 
Sroups or organizations as total systems to clarify a need 8 he еа 
Я take initiative to seek help. And if опе individual, or su pes this 
ij * potential client approaches a consultant asking tor help, ca 

s к аз a request for help from the canoe „ойе with 
Re болшш ants 
his initiative problem means that consult anlage and dis 


Soups must b d k ive initiative to st 

to take active initiativ d c 
vale helpi оа i ires а thoughtful job of clarifying 
inpar deseri into the ongoing life of a group. 


уа Р ‹ 

а 5 involved in such “intervention” 

je t consultants have formulated di 
rvene” with attempts to give help. 
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fferent bases for “the right to 
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1. Some consultants feel that a group situation is “calling for help” 
when there is evidence that the social processes of the group are causing 
individual suffering, such as rejection, isolation, scapegoating. Individual 
discomfort and frustration of group members is taken as a valid basis 
for the value judgment that "something needs to be done." 

2. Other consultants tend to take a "group welfare" orientation and 
perceive a basis for intervention when there are symptoms that the group 
is suffering because of inefficiencies and inadequacies of its efforts to 
move toward its goals, such as low productivity, or failure of group 
efforts. 

3. Other consultants may take an "institutional welfare" orientation 
and evaluate a group situation as warranting intervention if efforts of a 
group are causing disruption or “pain” 
for neighboring groups, such as breakdown in one department of an 
organization, or disruption of the neighborhood life by a delinquent gang. 

Many consultants whose reports have been reviewed do not present 
any explicit rationale for making active influence attempts. 

In addition to the "justification for intervention" there is the ques- 


On the basis of his diagnostic observa- 
ate goals for change in the client, or 
goals formulated by the client? 

y are justified in acting only in terms of 
ratively formulated and accepted by both 


for the larger organization or 


9f the group consultant has received very 
he literature. There would seem to be need 
Honk tification of the various professional orienta- 


Question III: What seem to be th 


А е pres і ivations 
of the client toward c present, or potential, moti 


hange and against change? 
change forces an 
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consultant's jobs with groups is very frequently to help clarify “images 
of potentiality,” rather than to focus on ways of alleviating present pain. 
Perhaps the most crucial aspect of motivational analysis in working with 
groups is the study of the nature and effects of the interdependence be- 
tween the subparts (e.g., subgroups or departments) in the client system. 
An eagerness by one subgroup to change may not be a clue to readiness 
for change of other subgroups or of the total group or organization. 
Learning about the supporting and conflicting relationships between sub- 
groups is a crucial task, and success in getting these facts will determine 
to a great degree whether the consultant is able to develop the necessary 
and appropriate relationship to the total group and to its various sub- 
parts, One of the most frequent forms of resistance to change in group 
Clients is the perception by certain subgroups that the consultant is more 
closely related to other subgroups and is “on their side” in any conflict 
of interests. 
. Question IV: What are my resources, as a consultant, for giving the 
kind of help that seems to be needed now, or that may develop? 
The requirements of time and skill needed to carry through a 
Psychotherapeutic relationship with an individual have become fairly 
Clear. Usually the situation is not so clear in working out a consultative 
relationship with a group or organization. Quite frequently а consultant 
relationship with a group is begun which will require much more time and 
à greater variety of helping skills than are available from the consultant. 
Two unfortunate things seem to happen more frequently in the consulta- 
tion with social units than with individuals. Often the consultant offers 
diagnostic help and arrives at certain recommendations for improvement 
or change, but offers no continuity in the actual working through of the 
Meaning of the diagnostic findings for changing procedures, practices, 
and interaction patterns, This dropping of the relationship with the client 
System at such an early stage in the process of changing often results in 
disruption and demoralization because of the inadequacy of the client- 
Broup to cope with the implications for change without further technical 
help from a consultant. As in the field of medicine, very frequently in 
the area of group consultation the consultant who has the analytic skills 
for diagnosis does not have the training and therapeutic skills required 
9r à working through of the implications of the diagnosis. А consultant 
team would seem to be the creative solution in many cases. iota 
Question V: What preliminary steps of action are needed to explor 
and шы. a consulting relationship? 

e paper by Glidewell in this issue exp : 
dynamics of basin a consultant attachment to à group. We е. hb 
© add three comments here about this dimension of the consu os 
d As pointed out previously, groups as groups are ne indi- 
velo als. Therefore group consultants have a grea d T this aware- 

Ping techniques of helping the social system develop 
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Jores in some detail the 


h appropriate communication procedures, This often requires 
mius en et elis of a kind frowned on in the field of individual 
consultation. Examples of useful techniques are presented by Lippitt, 
Watson, and Westley (1958). . | з . | 

The defining of a “trial period” or pilot project as a basis for ex- 
ploring a possible consulting relationship should also be emphasized. 
This provides an opportunity to establish relationships to all the different 
subgroups and to clarify expectations about a readiness to change and 
about the nature of the consultant’s role. . И 

The third problem which is typical at this stage is "getting trapped" 
into a special relationship with one of the subgroups which makes it 
difficult to move into a relationship with other subgroups and with the 
total client system. In initial contacts it is very difficult to know whether 
an administrator, for example, is speaking as a representative of the or- 
ganization, as a representative of a small subgroup, or only for himself. 
The techniques of dual entry and multiple entry have been developed 
to meet this situation. Getting into contact with the whole client is one 
of the most challenging skill problems for the group consultant. In an 
organization or community this often means working closely with a 
group of representatives from all units to keep channels of communica- 
tion open to all parts of the system. 

Question VI: How do I as consultant guide, and adaft to, the 
different phases of the process of changing? 

The consultant who works through the problems of changing with 
a group finds that there are several phases or stages to the process of 
Working through, and that those phases require different levels of relation- 
ship and different kinds of helping skills, Starting from Lewin's (1947) 
three phase analysis, Lippitt, Watson, and Westley (1958) discovered in 
their comparative study of a population of consultants that seven phases 
could be identified with some degree of consistency. These were: 

1. The development of a need for change. 


relationship. 

lem. 

ative solutions and goals. 

tentions into actual change efforts. 
tabilization of a new level of functioning 


2. The establishment of а consulting 

3. The clarification of the client prob 

4. The examination of altern 

5. The transformation of in 

6. The generalization and s 
or group structure, 

7. Achieving a terminal relationsh: 
tinuity of change-ability. 

These are very general labels for a 
do seem to help clarify some of the shifts 
ing activity that take place during the t 
tionship. 

As the consultant works with a 
of alternative possibilities for im 
that various types of special skill t 


ip with the consultant and a con- 


great variety of activities, but 
of goal and changes of consult- 
otal cycle of a consulting rela- 


group on phase 4, the examination 
provement, it usually becomes clear 
raining will be needed to support the 
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group's change efforts, This emphasizes the importance of Glidewell's 
distinction (in this issue) between the consultant and the consultant- 
trainer, It is our belief that most consulting relationships with groups 
require a consultant-trainer role to carry through an adequate job of 
problem solving. It is important for the consultant to clarify for himself 
the nature and the timing of this shift from the more non-directive role 
of helping a group develop and clarify its own goals for change to the 
more active directive role of helping the group learn the procedures 
and skills needed for them to move with efficiency and success toward 
the goals they have established. It is an unhappy picture to see a group 
floundering and unsuccessful in their change efforts because the consultant 
has not been able to shift from the consultant role appropriate to the 
earlier phases of consultation to the more active training role which is 
usually necessary for the successful carrying through of the later phases 
of consultation. . 

Question VII: How do I help promote a continuity of creative 
changeability? | 

A successful process of consultation with an organization or a group 
ends with at least three kinds of learnings: . 

1. The organization has learned to cope more adequately with the 
problem or problems which initiated the consulting process. А 

2. The organization has learned how to function more adequately in 
clarifying future problems as they emerge and to make appropriate de- 
cisions about seeking for outside help when needed. 

3. The organization has learned new procedures and new types 
of organization to help it maintain a healthy state of changeability in 
adapting to changing conditions and in utilizing potentialities for pid: 
Improvement in group functioning and productivity. Perhaps the ды 
challenging task for the consultant in this regard is to discover ү A 
training the group to use procedures of data collection and ana! yn s: : 
a continuing basis which will permit the identification of new pro т D. 
and possibilities. In small face to face groups this may mean ione 
group to develop functions of group observation and kie as ч cr 
tinuing part of the group practice, without continuing M ipae is 
Consultant. In larger organizations it may mean helping in t B S d ы 
Of new staff functions of data collection, feedback, and skill trai Е 
Which will keep the organization tooled up to a continuous process 0! 
Creative adaptation and social invention. . К . 

This is 4 very incomplete itemization of the dimensions Pa na 
Sultant’s job as explored in the several papers of this issue. A od 
tried to emphasize some of the dimensions which seem d pole n 
Special challenge and need for exploration on the part КА р е 
Working with organizations or groups as contrasted to t jt ies 
With individuals as clients. Perhaps the greatest challenge 1s | ics 
tinuously exploring the relevance of systematic theory from r e Pe 
al Sciences, and finding opportunities for contributing to the 
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of development and productivity. A basic integration of scientific theory 
and professional skills will be the continuing need as this field of social 
engineering develops. 
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Helping a Group with Planned Change: 
A Case Study 


Richard Beckhard 


This article reports an attempt by a consultant to assist a client 
System in an industrial setting to diagnose management communications 
and to plan systematicaly a change in relationships among the key 
executives, the department heads, and their different departments. The 
SVents to be described took place over a period of about a year, and 
Indicate the trend toward a change which took place and is taking place 


in this particular management group. 


The Client System 
The Vernon Company is a small company of about 200 employees. 
They manufacture chemical products which go into household cleaners. 
. 16 president of the company has held his office for ten years. He be- 
eves strongly in the importance of effective human relations and in 
*eping up-to-date with modern management theory and practices. The 
vice-president of sales has been with the company for fifteen years and 
15 largely responsible for its tremendous growth since World War II. 
Wo other department heads make up the executive committee: a vice- 
President in charge of production, research, and engineering, and a 
Controller, е 
Reporting to these four men аге eleven department heads. With 
the exception of two regional sales managers, the entire group works 
together in а small headquarters office and members are in daily contact 
with each other, Because it is a small organization strong “family feeling’ 
as developed. They have developed a high degree of awareness of 
“ach other and of each other's way of work. 


The Statu; of Some of the Relationships Prior to the Change Effort. 
ement of various relationships 


Since the : 
change goal was an improv i i 
xs 3 k briefly at some relationships 


n the Work situation, it will be useful to loo 
at existed at the beginning of the change effort. "T 
he president and the sales vice-president, who are very р M" 
гер le with differing backgrounds, had tremendous difficulty in y 9 
unicating with each other. There was considerable es riae d 
other. the two men in executive meetings and a tendency to reject 
er's ideas, 
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The vice-president of production and research had, when he moved 
into that position, made one of his subordinates director of the labora- 
tory. This man, who is an excellent research man, proved to be an inade- 
quate administrator. The laboratory was not producing new ideas, or 
new applications of existing products, fast enough to meet the sales 
department's needs and requirements. 

The regional sales managers felt that the home office sales people 
were overdemanding in their requirements and lacked understanding of 
field problems. There was open conflict between one of these men and 
the vice-president of sales. 

The following is illustrative of relationship problems that existed. 
As an outgrowth of a permissive management policy, each supervisor 
freely interpreted office procedures in à way he deemed functional to his 
department. For example, if one supervisor wanted to give his secretary 
an afternoon off because she had worked overtime the previous week, 
he had freedom to do this. Discipline was fairly lax in terms of morning 
arrival time, Coffee breaks were overextended. A few supervisors who 
were enforcing the policies literally were both frustrated and unhappy 
with the other supervisors who tended not to enforce them and were even 

more unhappy with a system which allowed this flexibility. 
" It should be remembered that the specific illustrations of difficulties 


not reflect low morale or an ineffi 
the management grou 


organization's goals. This ve 


5 Strategy 


re or less chronological account from the first 


ystem to the point of replanning. Before describing 
the step by step process, it might be helpful to the reader to understand 
ch the consultant 


The first assumption was that 


phases in a client- 


which would optimize learning. These conditions would include estab- 
lishing a training climate, interpersonal exposure, some personal feed- 
back, and some opportunities for individuals to experiment with new 
behaviors. 

А third assumption was that a major function of the consultant was 
to help the client collect appropriate and correct information about 
feelings in the situation and then to help create a training or learning 
situation in which those concerned could, in a supportive climate, look at 
this information and work jointly on ways of dealing with it. 


Step 1: Initial Contact by Client System 


The president of the organization knew the consultant from other 
affiliations and initiated the request for help. He saw the problem as one 
of improving communication between himself and the sales vice-presi- 
dent since both needed to find ways of listening to each other better 
and solving problems together with less emotionality. He also felt that 
the executive committee was overdependent on him and that it was not 
taking the initiative which he would like to see it take in acting as a 
leadership group. He had some questions about the effectiveness of a 
Junior management board which he had set up and to which all of the 
members of the management group belonged, exclusive of the executive 
committee. This board acted in an advisory capacity to the executive 
group. It was seen by the president as a way of getting more participa- 
tion from the junior executives and more feeling of involvement in the 


management of the company. 


Step 2: Defining the Problem and Establishing the Relationship 


The president felt that there was a need for some formal training 
of the management group on communications, improving meetings, and 
leadership skills. He felt initially that what was needed was some sort 
of training program, perhaps a series of monthly management confer- 
ences, or some weekend workshops for the top management group. 

As the president discussed his problem, it became clear to the con- 
Sultant that it was necessary to collect much additional data before 
Planning any activity. The consultant team proposed a fact-finding à 
m ascertain how the various members of the client system saw the 

Work world" and where they saw difficulties in communication, re- 
ationships, and problem-solving. The president agreed to this fact- 
nding step. Members of the consulting team held individual um 
Views and collected attitude and perception data at four levels in бв 
?'Banization: the president the vice-presoident, the department pea 5, 
and a sample of supervisors reporting to the department heads. eas 
ata were tabulated and classified into four categories: decision-ma ing, 
authority, communications, and meetings. 

,., After the data were put together in crude form, the cons 
“ith the president and "fed back" the information to him, us 


ultant met 
ing quotes 
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i i ing of his 
from the interviews. The president then convened a xa а 
косу committee. The consultant fed back p re^ ata aes 
wi | 1 iscussi 
i itori he president then held a ^ 
t editorial comment. Ti ; E 
iconic on the implications of the data. Subsequent meeting 
i tment heads by area. к 
held with all the depar b | м 
WE The consultant made no attempt to interpret the data except 
terms of clarification and suggested no action at this time. 


Step 3: Planning First Action Step 


After the data had been fed back to all concerned, the y какан 
met again with the president and the executive committee to re- j e 
the problem and to make specific plans for the first action step. I 
decided to convene a three-day weekend meeting of the itin P n 
and the junior management group at an isolated location removed SIN 
the work setting. At this time the data collected in the interviews eir 
be fed back again in an organized form as the basis for setting up prol 
lems on which the group could work during the conference. . 

A meeting plan was developed using the data as a basis. е 
appropriate theory was developed which, it was hoped, would help t » 
client group to understand Some of the reasons for concerns they ex- 


pressed as well as pointing out to them some possible ways of dealing 
with them. 


The general plan for the thre 
types of activities: (1) presentations o 
munications theory; (2) 
ship problems that existed within thi 
helping sessions in which the total 
operational problem. 

To indicate how th 
activities of the first day. 


е-Чау conference included three 


€ plan actually worked, we will describe the 


The conference opened with a Presentation of charts containing a 
summary of th 


of the original data: the problem of the di 


lationships with his laboratory people, the vice-president, the president, 
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and the other departments. This provided a common “case” for the 
group. 

For example, it became apparent that the vice-president of research 
and engineering had been over-protecting the research director, and 
was doing the same thing in the meeting. This behavior was called to 
the vice-president's attention by a number of members of the group 
Who used the vice-president's presentation of the research director's 
problem as an illustration. This “feedback” came as quite a shock to 
the research vice-president but he was able to absorb it and use it in his 
Subsequent behavior. 

_ The three days were spent in а series of such problem-solving ses- 
sions interspersed with theory presentations. On the second evening, the 
entire group served as consultants on a particular program which the 
sales department was contemplating and one on which they wished 
help from other departments. This was a fairly dramatic session with 
the whole group bringing its resources to bear on a corporate problem 
Which directly affected only one department but which had consequences 
for all of them. 


One assumption underlying the conference design was that unless 


Whatever learnings came out during the conference could be made 
ion, the group would 


consciously transferable to the back-home situat t 
Not be getting maximum value from the conference. Accordingly, the 
third morning was spent meeting in vertical “family groups." 

In the latter half of the morning, the groups came together and 
reported those items on which they wanted help from other departments. 
The group then discussed further steps in the development of its own 
Working together. Several action steps were taken. (1) Each area 
Planned to have weekly staff meetings of its whole group for the next 
few months. (2) It was agreed that four to six months later there 
Should be another quick sampling of how things were going through a 
Series of group interviews, and a brief conference with the total group. 
(3) It was felt that for a period of a couple of years the group bono 
Meet as a total group at least once a year and perhaps twice. п) : 
Junior management group was to study its own functions ап repo 


back in the Fall. 


Step 4: Assessment of Effects d 

It had been agreed that there would be no further pepe is 
the client system and the consultant until people Һай maar ты The 
apply some of the findings of the conference to their work gua. bis 
Consultant team did predict, on the basis of the сапасы uo Й 
Some of the following relationship changes might be perc m 
1. The president and the sales vice-president, who had Ba h other 
able interaction during the meeting and who had pas m ctively 
Quite a bit of feedback, might be able to listen a little more efte 


to each other. 
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2. The overcontrolling behavior of the vice-president of production 
and research might be eased. 

3. A somewhat more realistic self-image might be developed on the 
part of the junior management group. 

4. Communications between heads of areas and the people report- 
ing to them might be improved. 


Tt was agreed that these predictions would be checked with subse- 
quent data. 


Step 5: Replanning and Reestablishing the Relationship 


Approximately four months after the first conference the client 
group again contacted the consultant team and said that they were 
ready to explore next steps. A number of changes had been noticed in 


terms of relationships. Some specific problems of the first conference 
had been dealt with to Y 


The consultant felt that it would again be desirable to collect in- 
formation on perceptions and feelin, 


and that it would al 


a total group every thr а 
ее топ hout а 
consultant for a one-day management lios men s onths wit 


nare 
ың шр status. He recognizes the consultant's possible contri- 
Е ү, - to be able to move forward without this help where- 
Lm н the ваше time he does not want to cut off the help. 
dads. den rema rather marked differences in the tone and ac- 
heb fat To = this без and the first опе. The reader will note 
Тайота: ын соп depen the general theme was diagnosing the re- 
a E ues the parts of the system and trying to find some 
icu se utn Ferd feedback. The giving and accepting of 
iE. dea een eveloped as a group standard. The theme of the 
Feste: ши was learning to solve problems better. Out of this 
eue mm joint planning and establishment of procedures for 
a ing the planning. Now the group could be more self-determin- 
a. its own procedural development with the three monthly 
perce ces. It identified the need for maintaining the group as a group. 
d it also defined a different role for the consultant. 


Summary 
T А few comments relative to the assumptions made prior to con- 
: ation in this particular case may be useful in thinking about the con- 
sulting process. 


1. It is necessary to establish a relationship with the several parts 


of the system before any effective problem-solving can be started. 

Wed It is important to establish a climate and procedures for feed- 

of à oth between the helper and the client system and among the parts 
the client system if effective change is to take place. 

- 3. The consultant must continuously assess the readiness and the 
pacity of the client system to change. 

"e Because a change situation of this 

ation, it is incumbent on the consultant 


ti : ; Ё 
ons in which the client system can learn. 
5. The consultant must be critical of his own motivations in terms 


2 of material presented or help offered. He must be sure that the 
sia erial is designed to meet both perceived and real client needs, not 
nly the consultant's perception of client needs. 
" 6. The consultant should be aware at all times that. ina healthy 
ange relationship the client should always be able to reject the ideas, 


the help, and the relationship. 

wid 7. It is desirable to create con e consultants can 
ithdraw, at least temporarily, so tha become inde- 

Pendent and can grow. 

Proc а It is equally important after an initi 1 
ati R ural planning be done for reestablishing the relatio 
ing the interim action, and evaluating the consultant’s role. 
hel E It is desirable for the consultant to be prepared to а 
th P develop new role relationships as the client system gets str 

at it can move from a dependent relationship to a more inde 


a 
nd finally an interdependent state. 
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kind is primarily a learning 
to create a series of condi- 


ditions where th 
t the group can 


tial change effort that some 
nship, evalu- 


ccept and 
onger 50 
pendent 


Consulting with a National Organization: 
A Case Study! 


Gordon L. Lippitt 


This case study on consultation with an organization will deal with 
a continuing consultation process with a large semi-governmental social 
welfare organization covering the period of 1953 to 1959. 

This national organization has a national headquarters staff of 655 
employees. It is organized on the basis of four regional operations and an 
overseas field of activity. There are 1,080 paid employees in these regional 
offices under direct supervision of a field staff of 350 who give direct field 
consultation and program guidance to some 3,700 local units of the or- 
ganization. It is estimated that the local units of this organization, includ- 
ing the regional and national Office, involve some 2,000,000 volunteers. 

This presentation of an organizational consulting case is a personal 


r, and has not been reviewed or cleared with the or- 
ganization's officials. The existence of the article and it 


s purposes were 
discussed, however, w; 


ith the appropriate persons in the organization. 
Developing a Sense 


1 of Need for Help or Stimulating a Need for Change 
in the Organization 


r existing training practices and theories in industrial, 
educational, and voluntary organizations as these relate to management 
development. 


* Тһе author wishes to acknowled 


: ge gratefully the help of Aieleen Waldie in 
the preparation of this report. 
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vocational skills training in particular program areas. А management 
survey, conducted in the organization in the early "50's, was an additional 
force in the “readiness phase." Although very few of the recommenda- 
tions from the survey were implemented in the organization's normal, 
day-by-day operation, it was recognized that some of them might be 
meaningful. 

As a result of these forces affecting consultation readiness, particu- 
larly as related to interest in a management-training program, the or- 
ganization, through its training office, contracted with the National 
Training Laboratories to consult with the organization’s Study Com- 
mittee to explore next steps in implementing the committee’s recom- 
mendations. 


Developing and Defining the Helping Relationship with the Organization. 


The helping relationship with the organization changed as its needs 
grew and developed and the need of its work in society changed. The 
relationship became defined in working with the organization: 

Consultation on an organizational activity over a period of time. 
The initial type of helping relationship involved a consultant to plan 
a management-training activity. Working with the organization Study 
Committee, the consultant helped assess the basic needs for such train- 
Ing. They emerged as follows: 

1. That the basic skills needed to improve personal performance of 
management people are increased awareness of such performance and its 
effect on others; increased skill in diagnosing the work situation in which 
they operate; increased understanding of the nature of a modern, com- 
Plex organization and of action necessary to achieve its goals effectively. 

2. That the technical skills of the organization manager, such d 
budget-making and time-planning, can be effectively used only if the 
manager develops basic insights, skills, and understandings. 
ah 3. That the emerging body of in 

Cut the nature of organization— 


е knowledge about 


со; 
these 


fee application of emergin 
a Ople in organizations and developing the met. 
Teas, 
The Study Committee, in light of its findings, : 
of бетеп that the organization enter into this progr à or a "grease 
Ong-range planning rather than regard it as а panaet, ной, шап" 
ый approach to training. On the basis of this recommen eum it ihé 
go ment made a decision to support a three-year igina pn a period 
9f management development, with the thought th? 


: d an ор" 
p, time would provide effective evaluation of the wp c орду being 
Dertunity to see a real "test" of the methods and philosop 


Use, mE. 
din carrying out management training. 
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recommended to 
m on the basis 


Use of training specialists in certain functions within the — e 
tion. In planning the management school, the need was e ser 
for outside specialists in various fields of public — pra 
work, business administration, sociology, psychology, and ге ria icm 
who could be helpful in carrying out the program. Additional y, as a 
program progressed, strategic consultants were made available to Y үз 
different levels of the organization as community units and regional o 
fices in an effort to help them utilize training specialists. The latter, 
then, is an aspect of the use of consultants that developed through manr 
use with the organization, and constitutes an additional definition of the 
helping relationship. 

Development of the concept of “core consultants.” Another phase 
of the helping relationship, which emerged after three years experience 
in conducting the program, resulted from the widening interest in or- 
ganization training and the recognized need for a continuous relation- 
ship with consultants. The organization hired a group of three core con- 
sultants, who together developed a philosophy, methods of consulting, 
and a close working relationship with one another. They were persons 
with skills from the fields of research, education, training, community or- 
ganization, and management. Although the core consultants were fre- 
quently assigned to work on special projects as individuals, both they 
and the organization training office maintained a common liaison and a 

“thinking through” process of the total needs of the organization. 
Clarifying or Diagnosing the 
tion. 


The Study Committee's work with the consultant clarified a number 
of difficulties 


within the organization. They were: 

| Distance between the policy makers and the implementers. Question- 
naires, interviews, and reports indicated that one of the existing problems 
was the factor of distance between the policy makers at the national 
level and the ultimate consumers in the local units. This distance caused 
some misunderstanding, resistances, and poor communication in the 
work of the organization at the community level. 

Program isolation and competition among various program units. 
In such a multi-program type of organization, competition among various 
program units is almost inevitable. Here it was evidenced bya lack of 
inter-communication about programs plus the inability of many partici- 
pants at the local unit level to get a "total picture" of the organization 
and its work. 

Communication difficulties between program segments of the or- 
ganization and different levels of organization hierarchy, Four levels of 
hierarchy in the organization—national office, regional office, field staff, 
and local communities—posed numerous communication problems. 
Despite newsletters, management directives, and other means of com- 
munication, the amount of face-to-face communication among levels 
was limited. 


Nature of the Difficulties in the Organiza- 
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Problem of remote supervision in light of the widespread nature of 
the organization. The problem of remote supervision was most evident 
in the relationship between the field staff, constantly “on the road,” and 
their supervisors in the regional offices. While this arrangement permitted 
a great deal of freedom, it prevented good communication, in-service 
development, and an effective relationship between supervision and 
subordinate. 

Continued necd to build a more effective relationship between 
volunteers and paid staff. The volunteers, the basic policy-makers on the 
national board, are also a real part of the "staff," from national 
headquarters on down to the local unit level. However, the problems 
of perception, recognition, authority, and role relationship between paid 
and volunteer staff persist, despite the organization's history of effective 
utilization of volunteers. 

'This problem is, of course, typical of nearly every volunteer type 
of agency, Significant here is the fact that this organization, by “integrat- 
ing? volunteers into all levels of the organization, caused relationship 
problems in many personnel situations. 

Need to develop standards of training in organization and under- 
standing of its contribution to various program efforts. Extensive training 
went on throughout the organization, particularly in the program service 
areas, with most of the program segments taking responsibility for train- 
ing within their own area of specialty. However, with the lack of common 
standards for the kinds of training being given, it was obvious to the 
Study Committee that a need existed to develop such standards and to 
exercise some control on the development of trainers to service more 
adequately the educational processes in the various phases of organization 
work, "M 

Need for additional trainers in the organization to meet widening 
training needs. In the past, training people in the organization tended 
to be perceived as somewhat low on the totem pole. However, the piden 
ing interest in and need for training made imperative а broader bas о 
qualified trainers in program units at various organizational levels. Too, 
às a matter for future implementation, new programs would require 


t : 3235 E 1 Js of proficiency. 
he upgrading of existing training staff to even higher ee = disant. 


Need to build effective human relations throughout 

А rab an 
The assessment of the Study Committee indicated a clear ob ы 
Improved interpersonal relationship at all work levels so as to me 
effectively the obligations of the organizational programs. 


Structuring Change Possibilities and Setting Specific Change Intentions 


Within the Organization. eat te 888 

А " in ы 

Although the original consultation process was perte ; 

nection with management-training possibilities, during f eec that 
Period the need was seen for other speci ional chang 


Could be aided through the training process. "S 
As the organizational atmosphere became affected by the 


fic organizat 
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agement-training activities, a number of change possibilities presented 
themselves. Not only were managers returning to their responsibilities 
with a better concept of themselves and their working relationships 
with others, but also a new awareness of a potentiality of training was 
developing. This led to some break-throughs in the program units with- 
in the organization. It indicated the developing status of the training 
function in the organization, and awareness of the role of the con- 
sultants and staff in the training office. 


Transforming Change Intentions into Change Efforts within the 
Organization. 


As the ever-widening change possibilities came into focus, a number 
of activities and concepts developed. 

1. The management training program was established on a con- 
tinuing basis. Following the three-year phase of the management-training 
program and the evaluation of its results, demands came from all parts 


of the organization to continue and expand such training to lower levels 
of supervision, 


2. A field staff trainin 
ganizational atmosphere, pl 


а financial impossibility, th 
of "peers training peers.” 


location, in certain curriculum areas of field staff skills, was developed 


to extend through a five-year period. Each year a group of thirty were 
to be trained as trainers to go back and train others in their region. 

3 Training projects were carried out by four of the organization's 
program units. As a result of the increasing importance of the training in 
f the organization's program units developed 
T Own operational needs. 


dimensions: 


1. Effects of management-training 


: А Program and stabilizing its con- 
tribution throughout the organization, 1 


nterest was heightened in leader- 
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ship training for most persons of the organization, both lay and profes- 
sional, 

2. Improving and stabilizing the functions of the national training 
council. The national training council meets on an unusual basis. In 
its first year it found itself somewhat hampered by the lack of sub-com- 
mittee work in the interim. As a result of this, a number of program unit 
committees and inter-program task groups were set up to explore and 
carry out the recommendations of the national council. 

. 3. Strengthening the regional training committees, In each of the 
regional offices the regional training director had developed with the re- 
gional manager an area training committee, Interest was created through 
the national training council and in the training program. Through- 
out the organization there was a revitalization of interest in the regional 
training committees. This tended to stabilize the responsibility for train- 
ing and to give greater support for the carrying out of many activities. 

_ 4. Upgrading the role of the training directors. There was a recogni- 
tion of the importance of training and the people who carry out this 
function. This process resulted in higher status for the training directors 
and the training office. 

5. Developing and widening the program of training trainers, This 
program related to basic program needs as they developed and spread. 

6. The development of the philosophy of training. As a result of the 
Many training activities it was seen necessary to create and look at the 
philosophy of the organization as it relates to its training operations. As 
à result, some guide lines have been developed which are now under 
consideration by the national training council as its philosophy of 
training. Some of the basic elements of this philosophy reflect some of 
the organizational change, and demonstrate the insight and under- 
Standing that has developed out of the consulting process 1n the organi- 
zation. Some of the elements of this philosophy are as follows: к 

a) Training of the organization is action-oriented to meet the гар 

vidual needs of persons and some of ће basic program needs o 
the organization. . 

b) Training should be given as close as poss! 

which training is developed. 

C) Use of effective outside resources wil : 

opment of people within the organization. T— ta th 

d) People who are related to the training should RS 

planning and the development of the training program. - 
€) Training is everybody's job—supervisor, volunteer leader, ma 
ager, field staff. 

f) Training must be de-centralized. . . 

€) A training program must remain flexible and ке 

the changing needs of the organization 1n ens 
finds itself. 


ble to the situation for 


ill aid in the creative devel- 


ble to meet 
in which it 
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h) Training is an active process. Training should be situationally re- 
lated and experientially based. 


Changes in the Helping Relationship with the Organization. 


In the five years that have elapsed in the consulting relationship 
with the organization, a number of changes have emerged. 


1. Changes in the role of the organization training staff. In the early 
phases of the consultation process, the training staff of the organization 
looked upon the resource consultants as "experts." The training staff 
now has more of the technical know-how that was first brought to the 
organization by the consultants. This has created less dependency on the 
technical assistance of the consultants. 


2. Changes in the role of the core of consultants to meet the chang- 
ing situations in the organization. In the early period of the consulting 
relationship, the core consultants tended to be “doers” in various training 
activities, As the organization develops more and more trainers, and as 
training spreads throughout the organization, there appears to be need 
for the use of the core consultants in the planning, in long-range develop- 
ment, and in thinking through organizational problems, rather than in 
the implementation of training activities, 


3. Development of a resource network for utilization at all levels in 
the organization. In the early part of 1959, the organization had devel- 
oped a recognition of the utilization of resource consultants at various 
levels of the organization when appropriate. To this end, the organization 
developed a network of resources (in the universities, colleges, and or- 
ganizations across the country that were geographically close to the local 


units of the organization) which are available to help at the appropri- 
ate time and under certain circumstances, 


Summary. 


The brevity of this report forces omission of many of the subtleties 
and realities of a consultation process, This consulting process has no 


definite beginning and end. In this particular case, some very specific 
factors contributed to the development of a successful consultant re- 
lationship: 


1. The enlightened and 


D pioneering spirit of the training director 
of the organization. 


2. Willingness on the part of top management to give training à 
chance to “work” over a sufficient period of time, 
3. The strategic selection of а 


" 386 Ppropriate resource people to give 
assistance to the organization. 


4. The constant awareness that people will support what they 
create, and the practice of the collaborative process at all phases of the 
training work of the organization. 
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5. An emerging philosophy of training that prompted the develop- 
ment of a national training committee cutting across levels of the organi- 
zation. 


6. Flexibility on the part of the consultants to change their role, 
but to work in close conjunction with the national training office in 
developing a common philosophy about organizational growth and 
development. 

It has been this author’s privilege to work with this organization and 
to find it one of the most exciting experiences in his career. In many 
cases, the result of this consulting relationship has been referred to as 
“one of the most significant things that have happened to this organiza- 
tion’s internal growth and development in the last twenty years.” The 
consultant relationship with the organization is seen as a very successful 
one. 
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Consulting with a Community System: 
A. Case Study 


Edward O. Moe 


Sweeping changes in American life and American society have cre- 
ated a great need for informed consultation on the part of leadership 


Over the years it has generally been recognized that social scientists 
t factors in community decision mak- 


significant advances in social science theory 


gs. Among the more important 
support the social scientist as consultant 


and specific social systems such 
nity; the nature and function of le 
systems; the nature of such social 
cision making; the nature and phases of 
and the nature and phases of change itself 
The availability of better theory and more cumulative research 
based on theory provides the Prospective community consultant with 
more significant and more relevant information for us 


€ in action con- 


ings provided by his 
discipline(s). This in turn means that he must interpret theory and 
research findings in terms of an intellectual and social framework pro- 
vided by conditions and events as they exist in the community. Tt also 
follows that consultation, if it is to be influential, must carry sufficient 
weight to elevate it above the level of opinion. Weight in this sense comes 
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from t nel 
wo principal sou 
the resea 2 rces. One source is th ; 
rch ; e quality of 
derive from pee by the consultant. A second жай of к с 14 
к importance of tl a ght wou. 
munity standar he consultant’s ideas i В 
b a a f s in term 
ship in the d pros the estimations of value held by Arica 
а а ity. e impor f T- 
would in tur portance of the ideas over ti 
ur ч # а ver time а 
not they bonds e s to the point made above, that is dd 
i d элу help to ex 1 ч E Е d 
in the community. и xplain or clarify the problems confronted 


Ti 
he Nature of a Community 


A further wor " CT 
employed—the ap ота is needed about the general approach 
the case. А com ү eveloped over the period of time covered by 
System or as PE t viewed, after Loomis and others, as a social 
Soals, norms, roles iom Е in which certain elements such as 
Certain basic nass =a hority-power are observable, and in which 
temic linkers ү ^ es p as communication, decision-making, sys- 
або conan ; a vi ary maintenance are operating. The same sys- 
thought is © is app ied to groups and organizations. A community is 
definitions i into existence in the acceptance of common or similar 
working, and 1 н ce confront people in the daily routines of living, 
aure Ql de playing. 1 he particular content of the elements and the 
the communi processes in turn give a certain uniqueness of character to 
Clements amie Thë distinctive content and configuration of the various 
ати e д the social system of the community may be, 
organizations з А will be, different from those of particular groups and 

Bone Go he community. 
tems of ыш differences are observable between the social sys- 
these; ganization and community. Perhaps the most important are 


T. Ww 

e Кор is а system of systems. А community, even а small one, 

formal Exil an many different institutions and organizations and the 

Zations and informal sub-groups that grow up within them. These organi- 

tem of the А meia are social systems and they are part of the social sys- 
ommunity. 

and functionally centralized. їп the 


Th ES 
e community is not structurally 
The great range and diversity of the 


5 

n Edi as a formal organization. 

through еа goals and activities of people of the community are met 

holds а à variety of separate institutions and groups—no one of which 

а а completely dominant position in relation to the others. 

ides уме, as a social system is implicit in nature as compared with 

munity. в itness of a formal organization. This is true both of the com- 

the A as a totality, as well as of the various elements such as 

of Prem the people who live in the community, the prescribed means 
ng goals, and the underlying values. 


With this bri 
кз this brief statement of the general app 
€ centered on the case. 


can roach utilized, attention 
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The Setting of this Report 


The community in which the process of consultation will be briefly 
analyzed will be called "Exeter." It is located in the Northeastern E 
of the United States. In 1946 it became involved in a community deve - 
opment program whch grew out of a request to a major university in 
the Northeast “to do something about the poorer land areas in the state. 

A survey of Exeter and the adjacent communities was completed 
in 1948. Another survey was done in 1958. Only a small part of the in- 
formation collected in the first study was made available or has been 
made available to the community. The writer was the ficld director of 
the research in 1948, and resided in the community approximately 
three months. This case is selected because it allows an analysis of the 
consultation process over time, against a back drop of information 
which grew out of continuing contact with the community. Some con- 
templated suggestions or actions which seemed logical on the surface 

seemed extremely unwise when more critically examined in light of all 
the experience and the data available. 

The community development program launched in the area in 
which Exeter was included was cooperative with the university. The 
specific objective of people in Exeter in this program as defined by a 
committee of representative citizens was “їо increase the general level 
of living or at least to maintain the level we have reached." 

Exeter, as seen by the consultant in 1948, was an “old community” 
of some thirty-five hundred people. It had many of the “structural” 
rigidities associated with age. It was also a community in transition. 
Except in the thinking of many of the “older” people and some en- 
trenched resort interests, agriculture was dominant. 

Exeter’s population was old. At the same time a rather high pro- 
portion of the residents had been in the community only a short time. 
The new residents did not observe the “established” 


patterns, nor did 
they know the “established” leadership structure. 


Almost all of the adults seemed to have favorable attitudes toward 
living in the community. On the other hand, a high proportion, particu- 
larly of those in the village, expressed concern about eco 
tunities and the future for young people. 

Developments in the past fifty years had resulted in a decline, at 
least relatively, of the effectiveness of communication in the community. 
All of the communication developments during this time had tied the 
community to a larger orbit. As a result people in Exeter were likely to 
hear relatively more from the outside, and relatively less about things 
in the community. 

Much more could be said about Exeter. This much, at least, gives 
some idea of the kind of community it was in 1948. 
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nomic oppor- 


Consultation with Exeter 


- b дыме above the consultation with which this paper is con- 

Mp ride ie in the fall of 1948 and continued through the sum- 

ke 55. Although the consultant was in the community during the 

i of 1948, his role was "research director" and not “consultant.” 

oe attempt was made to keep the two roles separate. It was 

but 8 ve they would be taken by the same person at different times 
so far as possible they were not to be taken at the same time. 


Consultation Begins: The Problem of Acceptance 


"R.. October 1948 the consultant was requested. by a chairman ofa 
in pin committee and two professional extension. workers assigned 
file Prio» to begin a study of the community. These citizen studies were 
ud пе basis of the development program. They were to help determine 
ihe mer in which the community would move. Representatives of 

iversity who had continuing contacts with the counties in which 
abeled the consultant as an "expert" in 


the community was located had 1 
The consultant had come to 


ү ANE organization and development. 
Ow many people in the community. 
The consultant felt accepted both by the county and community 

с asia personnel and by local people. It was not long, however, until 
€ became acutely aware that being accepted by certain people in the 

шшш was tantamount, or nearly so, to being rejected by others. 
Д he cleavages in a community like Exeter are such that this is almost 
E rini Over time, however, with the wise and insightful assistance 
а few people who were generally accepted by all groups, this type 


of rejecti D 
rejection was kept to a minimum. 


So 
те Problems Emerge 


tee Я with the community committee 
had s a number of rather critical problems: е 
which th, taken too seriously; 2) other committee members had sc es 
expa A hey wanted to implement such as to revise the resort area or E 
way a facilities for tourists and transients moving along the ma higte 
com hat ran through the community; 3) it was rather obvious tha 
mittee was not representative of the total community area. , 
mE emerging of these three problems and others кийи 
in ant with an opportunity to define his role and the kind of help 
5 relationship he wished to establish. Briefly it was defined as helping 
* Committee and the community to utilize their own resources and 


oth і і 
€r public and private resources to build a sound development pro 
t be a “resource person, ‘expert on 


erpret what they were doing; 


Sti ; sic 
"hulator-encourager" when this role was appropriate to the et 
i ith consultation 

> 


“рїп > 
aims H relationship, and other sub-roles consistent Wi ncourage, 
+ He could "suggest," “advise,” 
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in the first two sessions 
1) the label of expert 


but such decisions as were made would have to be made by community 
leadership on the basis of their own knowledge and convictions. 


Enlarging the Committee Structure 


'The enlargement of the general committee to make it more rep- 
resentative and the establishment of sub-committees in specific subject 
matter areas such as business and commerce, agriculture and forestry, 
education and health were accomplished with the most adequate pro- 
cedures available. In the first place the consultant attempted over the 
whole period to help people understand a community as an implicit sys- 
tem in contrast to the explicitness of organization in which goals, norms, 
roles, and other elements of the system are defined in formal documents. 
An attempt was made with some success to help people in the community 
see that community programs could be implemented only if access were 


gained to various sub-systems of power and influence or some way was 
found to overcome or neutralize them, 


The consultant was able to assist individual leaders and the general 
committee in making an analysis of the roles of organizations in the 
community, the difficulty that had been experienced, and the present 
and potential contributions of organizations to a community develop- 
ment program, This in turn led to an analysis of leadership and power 
in the community as a whole and in its various parts such as organiza- 
tions and neighborhoods. Out of this analysis the consultant helped the 
general community committee summarize these conclusions: 


1. Communication of feelings and ideas among people in different 
groups and organizations is difficult and relatively infrequent. As a 


result serious misunderstandings among people continue and others 
are allowed to develop. 


3. Members of the several 
community know little ab 
frequently make unrealist 


groups and sub-cultures represented in the 
out the control systems of other groups, 
ic demands оп members of other group: 


4. Few groups follow an action evaluation or an experimental method- 
ology in meeting their problems, Too frequently problems are ‘pre- 
defined’ to fit special categories or stereotypes. 


and 
S. 


5. The objectives, programs, and activities of various groups are in- 
terpreted by members of the groups as ‘mutually threatening. This 
arises because groups are unable to distinguish problem-solving from 
their own process problems, that is, maintaining membership and 
keeping their organization going. 

6. Leaders and members of organizations and groups do not see or 
understand each other realistically. The differences in group or mem- 
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ber roles are defined by members, and those attributed by members 
of other groups are great enough to seriously impede effective cooper- 
ation. 


7. The advantages of cooperation none the less are generally recognized. 
Facilities are lacking, however, to implement this recognition. 


The recognition of these conditions in the community proved to be 
a long step forward. Once this kind of analysis was well underway, the 
general committee was encouraged to define specifically what it meant 
by a. development program, and what it was asking its subcommittees to 
do. The committee was able to develop a reasonable description of the 
job of the sub-committees. The most significant outcome of the total 
process to this point perhaps was opening up the committee structure 
so that the community was represented more adequately. 


Uses of Theory, Research Findings, Experience 

The consultant had been able to use theory, research findings, and 
experience in a number of different ways. Theory, research, and experi- 
ence have proved valuable in providing concepts and ways of getting 1n- 
formation to help define problems and their dimensions. Some of the same 
ideas had influenced decisions by indicating that some action was pos- 
Sible, and that problems were amenable to systematic problem solving 
Processes, Ideas based again on theory, research, and experience had as- 
sisted the general committee to implement certain objectives it had set. 


Which Direction in Development? | 

As the consultation process proceeded over the six-year-plus period, 
the basic definition of the problem in development and the determination 
of alternatives was a matter of continuing concern. Which direction di 
the community want to go? Obviously it wanted some combination 0 
many directions, but what combination? The slowness and ipe un 
With which the various committees dealt with this problem was n 
€Xasperating and intelligent. It would have been easy to have been se 


duced into prodding. 
the ben or Ree caede public and А 1 
tion with community leaders, extension agents, and university att 
nother major difficulty emerged, in that most of the public ira ral fa 
agencies had packaged programs, which they would attemp pt 
the community, While initially many local people rcs nh he 
ain over üme such programs lost some of their attract! 1 
Sadership of the community wanted something of their own. 


1 led 
as to the directions of development enab 
private resources In coopera- 


T. 
he Tendency to Slump 


the Another problem in the develop: 
eta mittee to get bogged down, 
ail which seemed to be leading nowhere. 
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or 
ment program was the lr p 
to slump, or to lose Ше ү ° 
Meetings seemed to be 


less. People became irritated at each other. Resource people were felt 
to be of no help. Such occasions as these provided the consultant with an 
opportunity to help local leadership get perspective on its problems. The 
tendency to slump occurs in every community program of any duration. 
The consultant was able to help the leadership to recognize that this was 
a natural phenomenon and not exclusively something that happened to 
them. 
Balance Between Planning and Action 

One of the more serious miscalculations to which the consultant 
contributed was the lack of balance between planning and action, Ap- 
proximately two years were spent in study and planning. While this was 
desirable from a logical point of view, it was psychologically a disad- 
vantage. This is particularly true in light of the heavy priority placed on 
action in this community and most other American communities, The 
committee, for the most part, kept at their planning jobs for periods 
from sixteen months to two years. The intimate and detailed knowledge 


practically identical. The conclusion was drawn 
consultant and research personnel at the university—that a carefully 
selected group could accurately ascertain the needs of a community if it 
devoted sufficient time and effort, if it had assistance from consultants 
and specialists in its field of work, and if it used adequate procedures, 
Assured that they had done a good job in planning, the committee 
changed itself into an action group and went to work with a vengeance. 
The consultants’ advice to move slowly and to allow the people impli- 
cated in action some opportunity to digest and carry out the committee 
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recommendations proved to no avail. Pressures of a variety of sorts were 
mobilized. Public officials were indirectly and directly threatened. Some 
of the major recommendations were carried out, but the "costs" were 
unnecessarily high. The consultant's suggestions and cautions were weak 
and inadequate. 


The Temptation to Do 

At various points in the development of the program the temptation 
to do rather than suggest or consult or advise was particularly strong. 
Perhaps it was strongest in a situation in which personal antagonisms 
reached a high point. Serious misunderstanding developed between ex- 
tension agents, detailed as resource persons to the communities, and the 
supervisor of the personnel at the university. They grew out of the lack 
of clarity in the definition of roles. Both the immediate parties to this 
misunderstanding were in a sense “right” and “wrong.” The agents in 
the area worked long hours, met the demands of local people, and were 
thought to be doing a good job by people in the community, The super- 
visor had larger aspirations for the program, and an idea of what he 
thought the program should be. Problems of role definition built up into 
serious personal antagonisms and threatened the total program. The 
consultant and the department of which he was a member were im- 
mobilized. Attempts to get the parties together were unsuccessful. The 
consultant and his co-workers, when the situation continued to build up, 


seriously considered becoming involved in the administrative phases of 
the program, A number of suggestions as to how the problem might be 
isely made not to get 10- 


handled proved ineffectual, A decision was w1 t с 
volved in the administration of the program аѕ this would be inconsistent 
with both the consultant's and the department's role. . : 
Despite such problems, the program in the community continued 
to move reasonably well, but the effects of these difficulties were ш 
mistakable. The program produced less than it might have produced ha 


Such difficulties been avoided. 


Summary 


.. An attempt has been made to d 
With a community. The community a uc 
Sroups and organizations, which are more explicit s 
Way or another all the problems confronted in consu 
Consultation inevitably involves consultation with gr di 
tions. The development of theory and accumulation of research findings 
in the social sciences helps the consultant to deal both with em id 
Problems and the processual problems involved in M pec | е 
Subject matter of the social sciences proved valuable in this case in px 
ing to define community problems and their various dimensions, а т 
Collection in exploring alternative courses of action, and in $ pe 

Ow problems could be made amenable to orderly and systema 


Problem-solving processes. 


escribe a consultation experience 
s an implicit system made up of 
ystems, poses in one 
Itation. Community 
oups and organiza- 
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The Consultant-Trainer Role in Working 
Directly with a Total Staff? 


Charles Seashore and Elmer Van Egmond 


The problem of interpersonal relations among staff members is one 
of the most difficult areas in which to accom 


ts who have two 
king recommendations for 


at individual change can lead to organiza- 
this type of training. This is 


This paper presents an alternative approach designed to Overcome 
some of these resistances to planned change. In brief, i 


viding assistance in both diagnosing problems 
by involving all members of the organization 


‘The support for the program which served as the basis for this article was 
provided by the School Mental Health Project of the Michigan Society for Mental 
Health. 
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Situationally Relevant Training in Effecting Organizational Changes 


The orientation of resource persons can be thought of in three 
terms: the definition of their role, the kinds of problems which serve as 
the content of the training, and the composition of the groups which 
Serve as the units for training at different stages in the program. 

_ n this approach the role of the resource person combines the func- 
tions of the consultant and trainer. As consultants, aid can be given in 
the diagnosis of problems and the formulation of workable solutions. The 
trainer function involves helping members of the organization acquire 
the knowledge and skills necessary to implement changes and establish 
effective methods for reaching their goals. 

The content of the training is derived directly from the kinds 
of problems which members of the organization are facing. Thus, rather 
than casting a broad net and utilizing resource materials of a very gen- 
eral nature, the focus is upon handling the immediate problems which 
Confront staff members. An attempt is made to derive generalizations 
from work on specific situations relevant to the organization as the basis 
for transfer of training to the work setting rather than depending on 
deductions from general principles. 

The composition of the group involved in training includes staff 
members most closely connected with the problem being considered. In 
Most cases this group will include members of different status levels so 
that the training is focused on a “vertical” cross-section of the organiza- 
tional structure, This is done on the assumption that transfer will be 
Sreatly increased if all of the specific problems contributing to inter- 
Personal] misunderstanding can be dealt with in the training situation. 
For example, a subordinate feels insecure in the presence of a superior 
and is unable to communicate freely to him, with the result that minor 
irritations on the subordinate’s part often become major blocks to the 
accomplishment of that person’s work. This, then, would be taken as a 
Problem for both the individuals involved and the training focus becomes 
these two persons in interaction rather than either person alone. i i 
Method permits a continuous assessment of the problem while i 
the energies of both persons toward seeking solutions to the ye 1 "his 
Skill Practice can be given to the subordinate in communicating with 
Specific supervisor rather than in the more abstract skill of communicat- 


i > 
P$ to supervisors generally. 


Characteristics of the Consultant—Trainer Approach 


One of the important implications of this approach is that а a 
Persons involved in a given problem become aware of how a vid 
© Situation and participate in the formulation of solutions. e et 
зап Opportunity to share both the attempts and prar pe id 
in bringing about necessary changes in skills and attitudes. his pi 
sontrast to the kind of training where individuals receive aiino е 
Че of the problem situation and thus are unaware of ће attemp 
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intentions of others involved to bring about changes. Awareness of е 
diagnoses, attitudes, skills, and attempts to change both oneself an 
others is seen as a critical factor in integrating efforts of individuals in an 
organization toward a more effective level of functioning. = 
It must be emphasized, however, that the consultant-training pro- 
gram is not seen by the individuals involved as a part of the everyday 
functioning of the organization. By virtue of the presence of _Tesource 
persons, participants defined the situation so that they felt Now we 
are doing something different.” Different standards of what is appropriate 
and not appropriate as a focus for attention are applied than is the case 
in normal daily work situations. Thus, it might better be called “at the 
elbow" training for an organization rather than “оп the job" training. 
This is a rather simple and direct answer to the often voiced and 
often justified complaint of individuals who have been involved in human 
relations training programs, “This was a wonderful experience, and it’s 
too bad my boss couldn’t have been here because he’s really the one who 
needs this.” To be sure, this answer carries with it several disadvantages 
not found in the more traditional approach, especially the unwillingness 
of persons to expose themselves to criticism or to criticize others who are 
higher in status structure. We have found that the advantages of a group 
effort at change and direct application to the everyday work in an or- 
ganization outweigh the impact of the inhibitions mentioned above. 
This approach to training is, so far as we know, somewhat distinctive 
in that more than one status level in an organization is involved in a 
training program oriented toward specific interpersonal tensions which 
exist between persons on different levels, Changes which reduce tensions 
involve changes in attitudes, behavior patterns, and skills in interpersonal 
relations. In the next section we would like to illustrate three ways in 
which these changes were brought about by describing this image of the 
consultant-trainer in a concrete consulting situation. 


The Application of this Approach to Three Kinds of Problems 


The consultant-trainer approach was applied to work in a school 
system where the program focused on staff relationships. The training 
group involved the superintendent, Principal, assistant principal, and 
twenty teachers. Meetings of the group were held bi-monthly on after- 
school time. Participation in the program was on a voluntary basis. Ap- 
proximately half of the teaching staff elected to participate, The program 
was initiated by the school’s request for consultant help. 

Communication within the staff was the problem area selected for 
training by the members of the group. This included many kinds of 
specific problems ranging from the sending of Messages to the attitudes 
and feelings of individuals which were blocking or facilitating communi- 
cation. We have selected three problems which are closely interrelated 
in their effect upon the organization but distinct in the sense that a dif- 
ferent training design was appropriate for each of them. 
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І. The blocking of communication due to unwarranted attitudes and 
feelings of staff members toward one another. 


. Where there is infrequent contact between members of an organiza- 
Поп who are dependent upon one another for efficient work, it is quite 
likely that unwarranted opinions and feelings will develop since all the 
facts are neither available nor freely communicated. These opinions and 
feelings can then serve as a screen through which behavior of the other 
Person is interpreted, causing distortion of the communication which does 
take place. 

We were aware of this kind of problem in listening to various persons 
talk about the factors which helped or hindered them in their jobs. It 
became clear that both the intentions and the behavior of co-workers 
Were being misunderstood and distorted. This generated attitudes which 
further inhibited communication. 

Utilization of a group setting which included all of the relevant 
Persons enabled three activities to take place: catharsis, reality testing, 
and problem solving. Frustrations had grown up over a period of time and 
We found that it was necessary for these to be expressed before good 
Channels of communication could be set up. In the process of catharsis, 
it was also possible to do some reality testing to see if the attitudes and 
feelings were warranted or whether they had arisen ош of lack of 
Communication and resulting frustrations, Following reality testing of at- 
titudes ang opinions, those which did seem to be warranted were ex- 
amined in terms of whether or not they were functional to the achieve- 
ment of the goals of the individuals and organization and, if not, what 
Conditions needed to be changed to make them functional. | 

Our attempt here was to first “unfreeze” the old attitudes and 
feelings and move toward a more realistic and functional set of beliefs 
Оп the part of individuals. Our next concern was to “freeze,” at least 
temporarily. these new perceptions. Thus, our link to the future opera- 
Чоп of the organization was the immediate establishment and аы 
Dance of new “attitudes which would allow us to move ahead on other 


facets of the communication problem. 


. ; в 
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the transmission of information can result in a desirable change in the 
ior’ i s and behavior. 

lr o ee by the superintendent for feedback from the 
staff, a meeting which included representatives from different staff 
levels was planned. In this small group setting, staff members were able 
to express to the superintendent how they felt his behavior related to 
specific problem situations. As consultant-trainers, our function included 
setting the standards of the mecting, acting as initiators. and either 
probing, remaining passive, or providing emotional support to individuals 
as it seemed appropriate. The attempt here was to provide an opportunity 
for the status person to discover how specific behaviors on his part af- 
fected others, and to relate these feelings to his intentions. Discrepancies 
between one’s intentions and the reactions one evokes in others can then 
be used as the basis for change. A summary of this meeting was given 
to the entire training group at their next meeting. 

This served as a learning method which might continuously be used 
by the staff in assessing discrepancies between their intentions and the 
way their behavior is seen by those with whom they are interacting. The 
link between our activity as consultant-trainers and future change in the 
organization was to provide a model of a corrective mechanism which 


could be used for continuous evaluation and change after we terminated 
our relationship with them. 


3. Lack of direct communication channels 
the organization. 


One of the major problems of the top men in organizations concerns 
the demands that are made upon their time by others, Everybody wants 
to talk to the top management, but this usually is an impossibility. Al- 
though much of the responsibility and authority had been delegated to 
assistants in this organization, there still remained a real need for those 
on the staff to have direct communication on matters about which only 
the superintendent was fully informed. The problem was to devise a 
method which would meet the needs but not put undue demands upon 
his time. 

When this problem became apparent to members of the group, it 
was decided to try out some different approaches to solving the difficulty 
by taking actual areas where staff members felt the need for communica- 
tion, A meeting was designed to meet this need while keeping within 
the realistic limits of the amount of available time the superintendent 
would actually have. Training involved setting up a model which could 
be evaluated and revised on the basis of some trial runs, 

Many of the factors which were present in the real situations were 
built into the training model so that it could be easily adapted and 
transferred to the existing structure of the organization, So a third link 
between consultant-trainer activity and organizational change is setting 
up a model which involves as many of the real elements of the normal 

daily operation as possible with the group members then having re- 
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between different parts of 


sponsibility for transferring the model into the routine operation of the 
institution either during or after the consultant-trainer activity. 


The Consultant-Trainer as an Agent of Organizational Change 


From this experience we see several different ways in which con- 
Sultant-trainers can contribute to the change process. 


І. Freeing personnel in the organization to participate in the training 
process. 


It is very difficult for persons within an organization to act as 
Consultant-trainers in dealing with interpersonal situations in which 
they may be involved. As outside persons we could take a neutral stand, 
that is, a problem-solving rather than an evaluative attitude, toward the 
situation, We were able to free persons at all levels of the organization to 
be active in both diagnosing and working out solutions to problems, and 
to open up the possibility of examining how each person in the organi- 
zation related to the situation in question. 


2. Serving as the stimulus for redefining the situation, 
By our very presence, it was possible for individuals to see this as 
à different situation from the normal daily operation of the school, The 
Meetings were seen by most participants as a situation in which they 
Could be secure in the expression of attitudes and feelings which would 
have been very threatening had they been expressed in the job situation. 
his security was derived at least in part, from the perception of com- 
mon commitment and purpose by those who elected to be in the change 
Program, with the consultant-trainer roles seen as instrumental in this 
Process, It js interesting to note that even where we took a very passive 
role we were still seen as necessary members in enabling the group to 


Work on the problem. 


3. Providing initiative in exploring difficult or unknown problem areas. 
In this organization, as in most, there had developed sage p 
Standards against certain types of behavior such as evaluation E. 
Performance of those higher than oneself in the status structure, uu 
9f areas of weakness in one's own abilities, or even communicating wit 
Persons оп status levels other than one's own. Even though these were 
recognized and defined as problem areas by the members of the Lars 
there Was still considerable hesitation in violating the old сор е 
Providing а model and by sanctioning as legitimate those be m » 
hep sSary to explore the problem, the connate petites 
SD the о н in areas seen by the s 
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though the superintendent had expressed a desire to receive ibn E 
back, and members of the staff wanted to communicate their eelings 
him, neither was able to initiate this type of discussion pes erm 
impetus from the consultant-trainers. Once started, it was possible for 
the staff to continue working on the problem by themselves. 


4. Providing continuous support as the change process is started. 


Most changes in the interpersonal relations in an organization will 
involve negative as well as positive experiences for the individuals con- 
cerned. By having a continuing responsibility over a period of time during 
which change is occurring, the consultant-trainer can help to provide 
support which aids the group in getting over the negative and some- 


times very painful experiences which lie along the path toward a more 
effective level of functioning. 


5. Aid in continuous diagnosis of problems. 


Many of the implications of the process of change cannot be fore- 
seen, and in fact the change process may bring about or reveal other 
problems as serious as those which it is designed to alleviate, The con- 
sultant-trainer can help in the diagnosis and treatment of these secondary 
problems by working with the group in the process of change rather than 
merely providing a prescription for changes based on his initial diagnosis. 


6. Providing helpful information, procedures, and resources. 


One of the major contributions of the consultant-trainer is the 
knowledge he brings to the situation of kinds of learning situations and 
skills that might be helpful in dealing with specific kinds of problems. 
Thus, through both conceptual ability and skill in structuring learning 
situations the consultant-trainer can provide a path toward the solutions 
of problems, This skill may vary from providing relevant reading material 


or setting up a role-playing situation to leading a discussion in a particu- 
larly difficult area or giving a lecture. A 


r ог g s such he is bringing resources and 
skills to the organization which generally are not available among mem- 
bers of its staff. 
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A Study of the Consultation Process * 


Gordon L. Lippitt 


„With the great increase in the use of consultants by groups and or- 
ganizations, there is a need to assess the process of consultation and the 
use of the professional helper within such a process. The dynamics of 
the consultation process are complex and difficult to study. The case 
study approach should be helpful if we can be objective and analytic 
about both success and failure. The study which follows is one effort at 
Such a systematic evaluation. 

The National Training Laboratories provided help to the client 
System in this study. An organization devoted to training in the general 
field of human relations, with particular emphasis on leadership growth 
and development, it conducts a consultation service as part of its year- 
round program. A full-time staff member served as consultant to the 
organizational client, a relationship which, in view of the kind of con- 
Sultation requested and the resultant interest of the consulting organi- 
zation, was seen as beneficial to both groups. 

The intent of this study is to explore some of the psychological 
dimensions in the consultation process. Following a consultation, each 
member of a particular client group was asked to fill out an anonymous 
questionnaire and return it to the client organization. | 

Although a similar questionnaire was used by the consultant him- 
Self, the bulk of this report will deal with the findings from the question- 


Daires received from the client group. 


The Client System 

In this study the client—the staff of a state university school of 
nursing education—asked the National Training Laboratories, in a letter 
Written by the Dean of the School of Nursing, to help them plan two 
Workshops on nursing education. 

F ollowing a letter of response, an exp : 
сояр and a representative of the consultant organiza à s 
s is Client relationship established and contracted for, and the cons ы 

"'écted to work with the client on a continuing basis. Three more ex 
Ploratory meetings of the staff and the consultant were followed by n 
оз of bi-weekly meetings with the staff planning gie ii i р ES 

А Workshops. The planning completed, ће consultant worked fu 


сене 
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with the staff throughout the two five-day workshops, and, in the fipal 
meeting, discussed the consultation process just experienced and ex- 
plained the use of the questionnaire which was to be sent to the con- 
sultant organization within one month's time. 


The Questionnaire 


'The evaluation questionnaire contained six major areas. Samples 
of items in each area are given below: 


1. Goals of the consultation process 


The clarification and collaborative assessment of goals by the client and 
the consultant are an important aspect of any consultation process. The 
questionnaire asked: 


(a) How effective was your group, with the consultant, in determining 
the goals for your project? 


(b) How realistic were these goals, and did they change during the 
process of consulting together? 


2. Training as part of the consultation process 

A client system working with a consultant must recognize and accept the 
need to participate in training activities in order to learn the tasks they 
are facing together. As this group planned to take responsibilities in leading 


workshops, they needed, along with the planning responsibilities, to 
develop their own leadership skills, The questions raised: 


(a) Did your group see this project as requiring training for themselves? 
Did this training take place? 

(b) Did individual change take place as a result of this training? 

(c) How did the consultant function in this training process? 


3. Resistances in the consultation process 


A typical consultation must cope with many 
client group to the outside consultant, of a co 
resistances developing during the working rela 


asked: 


Kinds of resistances: of a 
nsultant to the client, and 
tionship. The questionnaire 


(a) What kinds of resistances did 
tion process? 


(b) How did they deal with these resistances? 


(c) What kinds of resistances seem to be a result of the consult 
relationship to the group? 


your group develop during the consulta- 


ant's 


4. Research on the consultation process 


Research indicates that measurement sometimes unduly influences the 
processes being measured. Two questions were included on reactions to 
the research: 


(a) Did your group feel there was an effective evaluation. on your 
project? 


(b) Were there any feelings about the research emphasis? 
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5. Consultant relationship 


An important psychological dimension is the relationship of the client 
Sroup to the consultant. Two questions were asked: 


(a) How did your group react to the consultant? 
(b) What kinds of relationships seemed to make the consultation process 
difficult or ineffective? 


The second question is a negative "probe" in a deliberate attempt to 
bring out any feelings concerning the process. 


6. Progress in the consultation process 

A consultation relationship between a consultant and a client system 
Should be a growing one in which the problem being worked on has a 
continual growth from dependence to mutual responsibility of both client 
and consultant. Two questions were raised: 


(a) What do you feel was the significant progress, if any, your group 
made during the consultation program? 
(b) How do you feel the group as a whole worked on the project? 
The second question was designed to bring out any self-judgment on how 
they worked together and contributed to the process. 
The questionnaire closed with an open-ended question to permit the 
Client representatives to make additional comments. 


Report of the Responses 

Thirteen of the fourteen members involved in the client group 
turned in questionnaires. The reporting of responses will be summarized 
28 to “feeling tone” for each category of exploration, and examples will 
© given of responses which represent the extreme position, as well as 


More typical responses. 


1. Responses related to the goal-determination process with the client 
Sroup and the consultant А 
Of the thirteen respondents, four felt the goals had been prede- 


‘ermined by administrative directive. A typical comment was: — 
he goals had been . . . determined before my becoming a $ 
member 
pe ir ents 
Pay Persons sensed confusion in the process. Among their comm 
еге: 
1 il the final 
The method of content was vague and variable . . . until t 


Preparatory meeting 
y "I А of the 
t seemed ,,, there was considerable confusion on the part 


Foi in establishing goals . . . xx 
Wo felt pni ves cong ook? changing, but were finally da : 
апу of our goals did not seem particularly realistic $i ot ved m. 
Planning periods; immediately prior to the workshop .. . 
fame quite rea] and meaningful. 
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The primary goal—improvement of nursing service and nursing 
education through group effort ina workshop by democratic methods 
—Àjs realistic, but a rather ambitious undertaking. Yet, I feel the 
goals did change . . . or further evolve during the consultation 
process. 


Two members expressed their perception of the consultant's interpreta- 

tion of his role, as it relates to goal determination, typified as follows: 
Collaboration on the goal was both facilitated and hindered by the 
consultant’s rejection of the ‘expert’s’ role. 


During this phase of the process role differentiation began to be per- 
ceived. Comments to the effect that the consultant's resource role in the 
action phase did not clearly emerge gave way slowly to the realization 


by the group that they, and not he, were the experts in content on nursing 
education. 


2. Comments on training in the consultation process 


Skill is necessary in any client-consultant relationship. Of the thirteen 
respondents, seven definitely felt the project required self-training, and 
six felt a need develop during the consultation process, Comments indi- 


cated that some members felt the need for self-development in training 
from the outset. They said: 


Yes, from the very beginning. Especially for the actual workshop . . - 
Very much so, Most of us had never been to workshops, and most 
who had had not functioned as staff members. 


For others, the need for self-training became evident when a full aware- 
ness of role and role responsibilities became clear through consultation. 
One comment sums this up: 
‚+. the feeling of insecurity in our roles. Our need for assistance was 
++ obvious as we turned to the consultant for direction . . . in under- 
standing our functions . . , much more evident when we began to 
assume leadership during the workshop. 
In any consultation process which includes training, it is important to 
find out what the trainees feel was accomplished. Twelve respondents 
definitely felt that self-change took place. Of these, two desired even more 
opportunity for growth; whereas one member did not receive enough 
training to feel secure in his workshop assignment. The individual feeling 
of change was reflected, in a descending scale, from “very much . . . ап 
entirely new experience for me,” through “made me feel less anxious . - i 
to “very definitely, but in varying degrees.” 


Quite significant was the group’s differentiation between the role of the 
consultant in terms of his contribution as a “trainer” and that of an 
“expert” : 
Consultant role not clear at first. Seemed to function as arbitrator, 
advisor, and information giver . . . later assumed the role of develop- 
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ing us for the job to be done (the role of the consultant) when we 
asked for help . . . 

; E н А 
Non-directive in the planning stage, but when we determined the 
goals he was helpful in getting us ready to carry out our task. 


The latter response indicates a relatively high degree of sophistication 
in the client group on the rationale for the consultant’s non-directive ap- 
proach early in the process. 


3. Responses on resistances in the consultation process 


р Inasmuch as a process of consultation involves efforts to change, 
it is axiomatic that there will be resistances to such change. One of the 
major resistances here, brought into the client situation prior to the be- 
ginning of the consultation process, revolved around the domination of 
an authority person in the group. The responses below show there was 
hope that the consultant with his “authority” would help deal with the 
other person," and disappointment when the consultant did not do so 
but, instead, left it to the group itself to work out the relationships. The 
problem came to the fore in such comments as: 
There was some resistance . . . to the University hierarchy, but it had 
nothing to do with the consultation process. 
Some negative feelings toward consultant because he didn't give 
enough direction. The group very definitely wanted the consultant 
to take over leadership—more perhaps to wrest it from . . . the Uni- 
versity than because they wanted the consultant to be leader. 


Highlighting as they do some of the major issues in this particular situ- 
ation, these comments also bring into focus one of the real dilemmas of 
any consultant: should he attempt to deal with a long-range relationship 
with the client group, or deal only with the relationships in the “here and 
now” as they affect the task confronting them? In this case, the consultant 


did not become a therapist for the staff in its relationship to the authority 


figure, but tried to develop a situation in which the staff could face up 
to its own problems as they related to the task and to recognize this might 
have a carry-over value in the subsequent work of the client group 1m 
Its university setting. 
mong the responses dealing with 
Tesistances were: 
At first the group was passive. Late 
cussed and group unity strengthened. 
We didn’t do anything about the resist 
archy until our consultant helped us se 
and bring it out in the open. 
this Although the group seemed generally aw 
little ee and of dealing with it on an op 
Teg evidence that they felt the problem was per | 
Ponses do not indicate too much resistance to the consultan 
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how the client group dealt with these 


r the problem was openly dis- 


ance to the University hier- 
t up an observation process 


are of their facing up to 


erational basis, there was 
manently solved. The 
t, though 


there is some feeling that the planning phase could have been speeded up 
if he had “told them” what to do. Typical of the comments was this: 
I don't feel the consultant was responsible for any major resistances 
within the group. Without our being made aware of it, I believe he 
was instrumental in breaking down the major resistances. 


4. Responses to the effects of the research on the consultation process 


In addition to the study now being reported which utilized a final 
group interview and a questionnaire, the client group used an evaluation 
questionnaire at the end of each planning meeting, and an evaluation 
questionnaire from the participants in the two workshops. Comments 
about the utilization of research in the consultation process indicated that 
there was a lack of communication and clarity about the purpose of 
evaluation research. The lack of clarity was undoubtedly contributed to 
by the fact that the client group evaluation was carried out by them- 
selves, the participant evaluation of the workshops was requested by the 
University, and the research on the consultation process was initiated by 
the consultant. Among the eight responses indicating some concern about 
the research used were: 

"There was some suggestion that we were being ‘experimented with’ 

I thought everyone knew any research group might make 

studies оп... its projects . . . 

. one reaction to this seemed to be that we were being used for 


experimental purposes and that the consultation should be free . . « 
When it was suggested we were 


surprised and interested , | . 


The consultant, unaware of this concern until about one-third of the way 
through the consultation process, then introduced some diagnostic com- 
munication to clarify the misinformation “to the satisfaction of all,” as 
one respondent put it, Nevertheless, this problem was very conceivably 
a block in the early phases of the consultation process. 


serving as ‘guinea pigs, I was 


5. Responses related to the relationship between the consultant and the 
client group 


Despite the evidence of the generally high degree of acceptance of 
the consultant by the client group, in two responses one problem did 
emerge: the transference from the consulting organization's original 
representation to the assigned continuing consultant. One example was: 
At first we did not understand or wholly accept him instead of Dr. 
“X,” but we found him of great support in our workshop, as well 
as an arbitrator and clarifier during planning, i 
Four responses mentioned the consultants changing role from that of 
expert to friend, guidance giver, and objective “gatekeeper” for the 
group. One member, a psychiatric nurse, commente 


е i d that "this was the 
most effective short-term therapeutic relationship I have ever witnessed. 


Responses pertaining to the kinds of relationships that seemed to make 
the process difficult or ineffective made mention of the same problem 
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Cited above: the consultant change from the original decision-making 
mecting to the assigned continuing consultant. A synthesis of three per- 
sons’ comments follows: 


At first, perhaps the changing of consultants, The first . . . acted in 
the role of resource person and leader more positively, The second 
acted more as a guide to reinforce our own decisions. . . . difficult to 


‘wean’ ourselves from the first planning meeting with the representa- 
tive from the National Training Laboratories, 
The manner in which the consultant was introduced to the client group 
also posed a problem, as commented upon by three persons: 

. in the beginning he was presented to us as the super-expert 
prestige person. Difficult for persons low on the hierarchy of our 
Sroup to relate to him. Within our planning group were an 'in- 
group’ and an ‘out-group,’ reinforced by the way the consultant 
was introduced and by who ate luncheon with him. 

Four responses in the area of the dominant use of the consultant's time 
"off the job" by status persons point up a pitfall which can be a very 
real problem in the consultation process: perception of the consultant 
as а member of the “informal power" structure of the client group. 
Opposing these viewpoints, seven persons felt the process was effective, 
With no particular difficulties encountered. 


6. Progress in the consultation process | 
The client group agreed unanimously that progress was made, with 
nine persons stressing the group's increased ability to work together, A 
typical comment, indicating "group pride," was: 2 
The development of a feeling of ‘oneness’ and yet a recognition of 
the importance of the contributions made by each member. A 


А 4 NEW ati ion and 
democratic process was evident . . . institutional stratification a 


Class consciousness lowered and, temporarily at least, forgotten. 
And another: | 

The group wanted this project to be a good experience, and к 

their efforts toward this. They did not know too well how to wor 

with each other, but, there was a real effort to cooperate . . . 


7. Additional comments made by client group . р "T 
One person summed up the experience this way: ren nä 
Sreatest single thing to come from the workshop wasa better un T e 
|18 of each other, which has resulted in a working relationship t la ts 
Jadn't had before.” Others expressed pleasure about the € e 
*lping the group to find itself and learning to work together. е е аай 
scactiong were: “We were blessed with the best consultant € r 
, 1e glow persists,” and “though I have made a definite effort ид 
lective, I may unknowingly be casting a rosy tint upon this ev 


To : » -— 
M our success experience. е was little indi- 


, While the consultant was mentioned frequently, ther . cific 
“tion of dependency having developed—helped perhaps by the spe 
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kind of consultation request and the fact that there were a formal be- 
ginning and end to the consultant relationship. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A limited study of the consultation process, such as has been made 
in this case, lends itself to only such generalizations as specifically relate 
to the study, which in turn, may have implications for other consulting 
situations. Some conclusions might be: 

1. A consulting organization should, as soon as possible, assign or 
designate the consultant who will remain in a continuing relationship 
with the client group. 

2. А consultant should make time available for individual consulta- 
tion with members of the client group, but should be sensitive to the 
proportion of time spent with the group's status figures on the outside. 

3. With time an important factor, it is desirable, if necessary, to 
consult over an extensive period of time, to build in sub-group action 
to reinforce the relationship between meetings of the consultant and 
the client group. 

4. A consultant relates to a client group in terms of its previous 
background and history, and must work within the dimensions of that 
situation. 


5. A consultation process can improve the working relationships of 
an ongoing staff unit. 

6. The consulting relationship that has a “beginning” and an “end” 
has certain advantages in the building of independence and in in- 
creasing the interest and desire for self-training during the consultation 
process. 

7. It should be borne in mind that as goals are constantly chang- 


ш in the consulting process these goals may shift too quickly for optimal 
earning if the client group must carry out an "activity" as part of 
the process. 


This study, then, is an attempt to explore some of the dimensions 
of the consultation process. It indicates that such an analysis is possible 
and that further refinements are needed. It is hoped that additional re- 
search will add to our knowledge of the consultation process, so that 
the contribution of the “resource person” or "consultant" ean be use 


more effectively in our society for the benefit of many kinds of client 
systems. 
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The Entry Problem in Consultation 


John C. Glidewell 


The aim of this paper is to contribute to the definition of a complex 
problem—the problem faced by a consultant and a client when they 
first try to enter into a working relationship. It would be presumptuous 
to propose a solution to such a knotty problem. It seems more ap- 
propriate and realistic to limit this paper to defining the problem. 

The paper is based upon the assumption that the entry of the con- 


sultant is a special case of a more general problem: the attachment of 


a new person to an existing social system. 

Examples are legion. They might include the introduction into a 
family of a tutor for a child temporarily unable to attend school, the 
attachment of a social work consultant to an existing nursing staff, the 
assignment of a nursing consultant to a teaching staff, or the introduc- 
tion of a human relations consultant to a corporation board. In each 
case the members of a functioning social system find that some opera- 
tions are being initiated and performed by a new person. In this case, 
the new person, being à consultant, is presumably authoritative, and 
also, being new, he is relatively unpredictable. The problem is that some 
relationship to this new person must be developed. Some relationship 
must be developed so that his performance, and the responses of others 
to it, can be better predicted. Better prediction will make his per- 
formance more amenable to control in the interests of the goals of the 
system—both substantive achievement goals and affiliative human Te- 
lations goals. 


Limitations on the Problem 
] and limited meaning will be 


_ For the purposes at hand, a specia е à A 
given to the phrase, “attachment to a social system. It will be we to 
refer to the process of development of relationships with a person who 1$ 

ll not be used to 


to be only temporarily а member of the system. It wil 
ionships with a person who 


refer to the process of development of relationshi cds 
15 to be a permanent member of the system." It is clearly true t at 
— 

1 The term “attachment to а social system” was borrowed iem d н 
(1959) who uses it to refer to the state of being an integral part o a prs 
tem—in no way limited to temporary membership. For present purposes, we m: 
attachment" seems to carry the implication of a temporary arrangeme Sidi 
tended here. Perhaps the appropriate analogy is the military arrangement, us and 
а person who is "attached" to ап organization is only temporarily associa 
entitled to only limited support from the organ 
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ization. 


consultant role is often being established these days as a permanent one, 
but this permanence involves either the development of a new role and, 


of initiating a relationship between a client system and a temporary 
consultant. The consultation functions are to be performed temporarily 
either because the need is temporary or because the functions can be 
taken over—after a time—by existing roles, 


Consultant verus Consultant-Trainer 


It is important to differentiate those functions which are expected 
to terminate at the expiration of a short term need from those which 
are expected to be taken over and continued by existing roles. The first 


greasing an auto). The second requires that the client acquire possession 
j , ideas, or feelings, and it, therefore, 
implies learning (like the improvement of a golf swing, or the recogni- 
tion of the proper Consistency of a pancake batter), The first relation- 


tement of | 
dicting some aspect of one obj 
objects or forces. 


of medicine 
a doctor will giv 
C pay ‹ vill give you when yo ick 
ok X he ү you are sick. You may, i 
unique to the is really good doctor, his treatment will be = р 
елат еар : зо you. and your illness, that it would be im -—À 
e peus neun и s previously known to you, It is quite ара ho я 
sval (hat he pret а, contributes to the ultimate up uf 
d ull you i i 
om Ше ani disability you) and to the immediate goal of relief 


A Redefinition of the Problem 


From th i 
е foregoing conceptions, limitati isti 
E сү s. : ptions, limitations, and distinctions, the 
latoa i rede ned as that of initiating the development of 
inmate ыы: шешне E basis for predicting the contribution to 
У s and immediate goal i i i 

characteristics, nus goals of a set of functions having certain 

They are 

are now needed by the system, alt ri i 
o£. by different members. С Рану Subs di 
hey either are d i 

v xe needed only temporarily or can be taken over by exist- 

I are not now available in the system. 

In i can be performed expertly by the prospective consultant. 
TES ummary the entry problem becomes more or less difficult, de- 
Sten aa the goodness of fit between the consultant and the client 
ception e respect to stabilities and change tendencies in terms of per- 
Mea zi need, assignment of values, role expectation, resource and 
Us af Ep aem: and feelings about the control of dependency. Good- 
complem 1s intended to imply both congruence (as with values) and 

entation (as with roles). The significant dimensions to be fitted 


ca ; 
п be outlined as follows: 


Í. ‚ T 
Perception of need, in terms of the 
. extent of consensus in the total system that an immediate need 


" exists, and 
kd j 
mportance of the need as measured against the ultimate values of 
" the total system. 
- Percepti í 
$ нота of appropriateness of role allocation by those empowered 
А n ocate roles, in terms of the criteria that 
. the needed resources are not available in appropri 
" the system, and 
" z the needed resources are availabl 
« Percent; А 
‘ee of the appropriateness of rc 
Я een to distribute resources, in terms 
а. the consultant will be available to the 
equitable basis, and 
< any new objects, ideas, skills, or feelings developed by the consul- 
T tation process will be equitably distributed. 
& Be à Е "TNT 
Sud P of the appropriateness of reward distribution by those em- 
re. "bet Е MUR 
wered to distribute rewards, in terms of the criteria that 


ate persons within 


e in the prospective consultant. 
source distribution by those 
of the criteria that 
different members on an 
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a. the consultant's fee is appropriate to the need (relative to other 
needs), and of the quality and quantity of service proposed, and 

b. any rewards (income to the system) accruing from the prospective 
need reduction will be equitably distributed among the members. 

5. Perception of the appropriateness of the probable emotional inter- 

change between the consultant and the members of the system, in 

terms of the criteria that 

a. the members do not become so dependent that they will not be able 
to work without consultative support, and 

b. the members do not become so hostile toward or frightened by the 
dependency involved in the consultation that the consultant cannot 
be constructively employed. 


Each of the five dimensions carries its own dynamic for change. 
Need perceptions are never entirely satisfactory, and the search for the 
"real" needs is perpetual. Role allocation can never truly fit the individual 
differences among people and the ever-changing requirements of the 
tasks of the system. Both formal and informal role reallocation is con- 
tinuous, although sometimes painfully slow. Resource distribution can 
never keep pace with changing needs nor reward distribution with the 
balance between needs and changing contributions (Parsons & Shils, 
1952; Parsons, 1954). Finally, the exchange of feeling can never be all- 
supportive, Interdependencies always yield fears of dependency. Depriva- 
tion—even relative deprivation— yields apathy or rebellion. Evaluation 


a G impies ДЇ S perceptions and change ten- 
encies. Congruence implies almost no change; complementation, slow 


change; and conflict implies fast change or fast termination of the attach- 


in the practice of the helping professions. 
Consultation in conflict. Sometimes a consultant finds himself moti- 
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vated to attach himself to a social system which disagrees with him in all 
significant respects: about the existence of the need, about the internal 
availability of resources, about the consultant's resources, about the basis 
for role, resource, and reward allocation, and about the feelings appro- 
priate in reaction to the consultants efforts. 

The great tradition of the reformer carries with it the theme of con- 
sultation in conflict. The theme has had many variations, but more often 
than not the reforming consultant and his client system have differed 
most sharply in their perception of the proper locus of power. For ex- 
ample, Poston's work has been stimulated by a gnawing dissatisfaction 
With power vested in central control of material resources, 


Human values were lost in а maze of punch cards and number systems 
Which were devoid of flesh and blood. Neighborhood life in any meaning- 
ful sense, the environment which had nurtured initiatives, civic integrity, 
and social responsibility, began to grow sterile. The control which men 
had once exercised over their own lives gradually slipped away into distant 
offices of a centralized and impersonal society. (Poston, 1953, p. 6.) 


It was the intent of the consultant to alter the locus of power in 
the system, and consequently the distribution of roles, resources, and 
rewards, The success of the first foray of such a reform movement would 
appear to depend in part upon the direction of changes already under 
Way in the system and in part upon the availability of a sub-system ready 
to promote the reform, Taylor’s dream of a “third force” of efficiency 
experts independent of both labor and management lacked a power point 
of entry—until it sold its independence to either management or labor 
(Taylor, 191 1), Poston (1953) seeks his power point of entry in commu- 
nity organization of dormant leadership. His goal is to transfer power 
from existing “non-democratic” organizations to the new democratic 
Community organization. 

Where resistance to consultation is involved, some consultants have 
been successful as methodologists who suggest and assist in the conduct of 
Self-surveys or other interpretative appraisals by the client system. At- 
tempts to provide interpretive consultation in conflict have produced some 
remarkable successes, as with the work of Jacques (1952) and the Tavi- 
Stock Institute, and Lindemann (1957), Kline (1958), and their associ- 
ates at Wellesley. 
da One can ask, quite justifiably, wheth: 

especially Alinsky (1946) were acting in the cons 

3 Toad and vague area which separates the consu 

‘sault force, but, differentiated or not, both must se 
Point in the power structure at which they enter. 

th Entry in the dark. As often as not a consultant is esed m a e 

is System without any information about the state of a е те 

Stem with respect to the dimensions significant to entry. He m d i nod 

" ata as he enters, and he must face the possibility that the Ж ks 
“en by the most powerful member (e.g. Poston in Montana) ; tha 
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whether such change agents as Poston 
ultant’s role. There is 


Itant group from the 
lect carefully the 


is no place for the consultant role in the correct psi | of ii 
resource, and reward allocation; and that the typical emotiona ~~ = 
to the prospect of the consultant role is one of hostility or fear = . А 
The entering consultant can assume that, in spite of manifest pleas for 
help, within the informal channels of communication in the client tape 
many members are committed—each to a different diagnosis, doctor, an 

treatment plan. Considering the amount of resistance that iae a 
regularly encounter, the fact that a consultant will enter in the dark is 
either a compliment to his courage, a comment on his conceit, or a mani- 
festation of his masochism—or all three. 


The observation phase. Is there a properly humble posture a pros- 
pective consultant can take? Perhaps. He can propose that a provisional 
relationship be established, enabling him to study the client system and 
enabling the system to study him. His "entry" is thus confined to the 
observer role. Observation is threatening to the system, to be sure, but less 
potent than the active consultant role. And the system is invited to make 
the observation a two way activity, so that the consultant withholds no 
information from any members who could be affected by the problem 
(so far as he knows). If such a temporary arrangement can be made, 
data can be collected to provide an estimate of whether any active entry 
can be made at all, and, if so, at what time and place in the system. 
Where negative indications are found, a constructive withdrawal is pre- 
sumably possible. 

Congruent need perce 
minimum requirement for 
and its importance, Workin 
he will undertake af. 
consultation. He will 
whether the needed res 
found, the relationshi 


and rewards can be insured, with Particular attention to the separation of 
the consultant’s and the executive’s roles, Finally, the feelings of the 
members about the consultant’s activities can be assessed and, when inter- 
pretation seems appropriate, interpreted to the members of the system. 
This experimental period is much like the “pilot run” proposed by 
the Tavistock group (Jacques, 1947), but it differs in that it is seen as а 
more extensive period of experimentation, It runs through a series of 
phases but never really ceases to maintain its experimenta] orientation. 
particularly where the consultant-trainer role is required (Thelen, 1954). 
The crux of the experimental approach is the initial argreement be- 
tween the consultant and the power figures of the system on the imt 
and the rules of evidence by which the experimental results are to 
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evaluated. Such an agreement may or may not entail a congruence of 
ultimate values; it must entail agreement on methods and immediate 
goals. 

In developing mental health consultant-trainer roles in public 
Schools, the St. Louis County group began with observation, used a series 
of conferences to explore perceptions of needs and definition of roles, and 
to develop a provisional action plan, with a “built-in” evaluation tech- 
nique. The results were a program with steady growth but a wide vari- 
ation in need perception, consultant role definition, and action plans, in- 
cluding, in a few cases, the withdrawal of the consultant, (Buchmueller 
and Domke, 1956; Gildea, et. al., 1958; and Glidewell, 1955). 

Congruent need and role perceptions. A less adventurous consultant 
will want not only an agreed upon need, but also an authoritative estab- 
lishment of the need for and acceptability of his role as consultant and 
the client's role as consultee. Resistance to consultation is often due to the 
feeling of the executive that he “ought to" be able to solve the problem 
Without consultation. A successful solution by consultation is feared be- 
Cause, in the eyes of the executive, it would discredit his competence. The 
establishment and acceptance of the complementary consultation roles 
©ап neutralize such a source of resistance. р . 

Given the agreement upon need and role allocation as a basis for 
Entry (this assures the rate of the fee if not its cumulative amount), the 
Consultant and the client system will try to agree upon a series of experi- 
ments with resources and reward distribution. Again, the necessary time 
investment must be made to reach initial agreement on experimental 
methods and evaluative criteria. 

Bases and experimentation. A consultant may seek more and more 
gonSruence and leave less and less to experimentation, but at least two 
Imits appear. . Su 
. . The consultant who expects fully to insure appropriate and peaa ne 
Interchange of feelings between himself and the members is asking : 
Some rather unusual advantages, He is asking for valid and ": е ie 
about the feelings of persons, and this is hard to come Бу. He as cut 
asking that both he and the client system resolve their пазна БШ 
authority and dependency before he enters. Ten years of human Taboras 
training and research and experience by the National Er x cip 
tories has reaffirmed the significance of dependency poene m 
195, tablished the difficulty of resolving them. (e.g. Stock an i 

). gress 
a A second limit is set by the strength of the value SUE s ms 
d Change, At least in western civilization Lact as the resistance 

1а and China) the value set on progress is as ded by the consult- 
ant де е. The more the congruence of perception пеесе PY Most 
con а basis for entry, the fewer are the opportuni assaultive consul- 
sultants seem to try to strike a balance between an 
‘ation ў о á Itation in comfort. 
In conflict and a pedestrian consu 
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"There are, of course, all sorts of possible combinations. of agreement 
and experimentation. Role, resource, and reward distributions often get 
established before there is an agreement about the nature of the problem. 
Data collection follows. Sometimes constructive feeling interchanges 
emerge first and substantive experimentation follows, The situations are 
as varied as life. 

The consultation is often admonished to enter “at the top" of the 
power structure, but, as has been pointed out (e.g. by Demerath, 1952), 
in complex organizations there may be many “tops” which will provide 
points of entry, The combinations and permutations of wholes and parts 
of a social system present infinite variety, 

Experimentation is uncertain, costly in time and work and pro- 
visional even in its outcome, Judgment about entry is a matter of cal- 


culated risk. Knowledge of the dimensions of the problem aid in the cal- 
culation. 


Summary 


In summary, it has been suggested that the entry problem can be 
defined in terms of the goodness of fit (in congruence, complementation, 


or conflict) between the consultant and the client social system with 
respect to three principal variables: 


1. Perception of need. 


2. Perception of Prospective equity of role, resource, and reward dis- 
tribution, 
3. Perception of Prospective a 


: ppropriateness of feeling interchange, with 
special concern about depe: 


ndency and counter-dependency. 
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Some Ethical Problems in Group and 
Organizational Consultation 


Kenneth D. Benne 


The purpose of this paper is to identify and clarify, from the stance 
of the consultant, some of the "ethical? problems frequently encountered 
in the process of consultation, Its purpose is not to offer viable solutions 
to such problems. Such solutions can be discovered or created only by the 
consultant, usually in collaboration with his client and various significant 
others in his associational world. A few comments on how the rigors of 
ethical problem-solving may be eased, but never eliminated, in the life of 
the consultant are offered at the end of the essay. 


"Ethical" and "Technical" Problems of Consultation 


How can “ethical” problems be distinguished analytically from 
“technical” problems? The most obvious distinction is a linguistic one. 
If the statement of the confronting problem involves ethical predicates— 


» or the relative effectiveness of various means in attaining a given 
end, the problem is primarily “technical.” This distinction might be 
adequate were it not for factual conditions within the current practice of 


Democratic Action, can be effective in consulting with the board of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. This sounds like a “technical” 
problem but it need not be. It may involve a concern about what vill 
happen to my principles as a citizen and my membership as ап ADA'er, 
if I consort intimately with NAM'ers and help them to become more 
effective in achieving their program goals. If this is the concern, it 1n- 
volves an “ethical” quandary. ; though the language used in were P 
"technical." In the practical situations faced by consultants, the “ethica 
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"a е aspects of consultation problems are complexly inter- 
ined. ither of the queries mentioned in the last paragraph if they were 
tol occur in the actual experience of a consultation would contain both 
ethical” and “technical” considerations for the consultant, Perhaps the 
language systems of consultants should be refined. But at any rate we can't 
depend on current consultant language usage to furnish reliable indicators 
of "ethical? or “technical” problems. 

How then can “ethical” and “technical” problems of consultation 
be distinguished analytically? In a “purely technical" problem, the ele- 
ments of the problem are externalized. The “self” of the consultant, its 
future career, including its ideal self-image as well as its relationships in 
its significant associations, are not part of what is being judged and deter- 
mined in the solution of the problem. The “technical” problem is 
constructed in a way to exclude such considerations. The “technical” 
problem may involve estimates of the resources, attitudes, and abilities 
of the consultant relative to the client and client problem to be solved. 
But these are seen technically as part of the instrumentation of the prob- 
lematic situation and its effective resolution, not as what is centrally at 


stake in determining an adequate solution to the problem. 
In an “ethical” problem, on the other hand, what is being judged, 


in conjunction with other conditions and circumstances, is precisely the 
future career of the self, including its future membership or nonmember- 
ship in various morally significant associations. What will this or that 
action do to me as a person, a professional, or a consultant? Indeed, can 
I continue to function as the kind of person, professional, or consultant 
I am or aspire to be, if I enter into this consultant relationship, if I per- 
form these acts in the process of consultation? And along with these 
quandaries, questions about violation of the norms of present associations 
with various significant others, and thus of future continuance of these 
associations, are integrally involved. The “ethical” problem is constructed 
in a way to emphasize, not to exclude, such considerations, A new com- 
mitment or a confirmed recommitment of the self to specific moral values 
and normative principles is a part of the outcome to be achieved. 


A Rough Typology of Ethical Problems of Consultation 

Some ethical problems arise from conflicting normative expectations 
within the consultant-client relationship as to what the proper and 
required behaviors of the consultant vis-à-vis the client should be. The 
Consultant brings some more or less clear normative images of the con- 
Sultant role to his associations with a potential or actual client. These 
аге re-enforced by more or less explicit consensual agreements about the 
Central focus and permissible limits of the consultant role among the 
Consultants colleagues in whatever significant associations with other 
Consultants he maintains. The client system also has images about what 
the helpful consultant should or shouldn't do. These may be based on 


Previous experiences with consultants. rom more 


Or they may be drawn f 
Primitive" expectations with respect to the nature of “help” and the 
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proper ways of giving and receiving “help” in the quandaries and crises 
of life. People were taking difficulties to sources of “help” long before 
professionalized “consultation” emerged as a legitimate or semi-legitimate 
role in contemporary society. And expectations as to proper “help” and 
ways of giving and receiving it are inevitably brought by clients to any 
“helping” situation. Out of the lack of fit between consultants and 
client's normative expectations about their proper and necessary relation- 
ship, many of the ethical problems of consultation are engendered. 

But consultants belong to other associations than those with their 
clients and with other consultants. Most consultants belong also to pro- 
fessional associations, Part of their credentials as sources of help to clients 
derives from their broader professional role and its supporting associations. 
The consultant may come to consultation as a "psychologist," *psychia- 
tris" “anthropologist,” “sociologist,” “educator,” or "social worker." 
Membership in a professional association carries some weight of moral 
scruples and inhibitions along with it. The intrusions of these moral 
standards into the choices and judgments of consultants accounts for 
another type of ethical problem in consultation, 

Consultants, in addition to their professional associations, are citizens, 
members of “the State” and often of voluntary associations which aim to 
influence “the State” on matters of public policy. Consultants also have 
membership in more “personal” associations such as the family and the 
church. Membership in these associations also involves moral identifica- 
tion with the norms they profess and practice. Even under the most rigid 
regimes of role segregation within the person of the consultant, the moral 
commutments, scruples, and inhibitions characteristic of these associations 
and the regions of the inner society of the consultant-person they control 
will intrude into choices precipitated within the consultation process. And, 
as they thus intrude, if they are consciously articulated, a third type of 
ethical problem is presented to the consultant. 


The next three sections will treat in turn one generalized ethical 
problem in each of these three types. 


Ethical Conflicts Arising within the Consulting Relationship 


. I have selected ethical problems involving the virtue and counter- 
virtue of "flexibility? and "integrity? for treatment here. АП consultants 
agree that there. must be mutual accommodation between the initial 
expectations of client and of consultant in the establishment of a “healthy” 
and “effective” relationship. Moreover, they seem to agree that the rela- 
tionship ordinarily changes over time from less dependence of client upon 
the consultant, through interdependence, toward eventual autonomy on 
the part of the client, The moral drawn from these agreements is à 
counsel to the virtue of "flexibility" on the part of the consultant. 

Yet the consultant also has his "integrity? to maintain, And his 
integrity is defined by some system of values concerning the ргорег 
and required functioning of the consultant in helping a client. Moreover, 
this system of values, although ideally the consultant’s own, is normally 
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ты ted eel dul жу тз 
lmit of ad or s to which he belongs. There are thus 
its of adaptability for the consultant and some of these limits nor- 
— e Е "consultation? means for him. When demands from 
RAM ein elp press spon these limits the consultant confronts an 
À problem. His future career as a "consultant self" as well as con- 
tinuance or non-continuance of his relationship with significant 
consultant colleagues" are involved in the problem to be solved. 

The "ethical? problem is, of course, tied up with "technical" prob- 
lems. How well can the consultant predict the temporary or continuing 
Character of some debilitating client demand upon him? Will the demand 
be relaxed and a more acceptable demand be substituted as the consul- 
tation proceeds? How adept is the consultant at withdrawing from a re- 
lationship which has become ethically untenable? And so the "technical? 
qualifiers of the “ethical” problem run on and on. But the core "ethical" 
problem remains, “Flexibility” is both a “technical” and “ethical” virtue 
in consultation, And anxiety on the part of the consultant about “ethical” 
contamination from the client may at times be a neurotic rationalization 
for inflexibility, the personal bases of which are clouded to the consultant. 
But the “anxiety” is at other times a “rational fear” based upon the sober 
fact that both “change agent” and “client” change during a process of 
Consultation. And change may involve disintegration of a self and its 
Associations without valid re-integration and rebuilding. А 
_ This species of problem always presents itself in specific consultation 
Situations. It can only be well settled in relation to such situations and 
Dot in general terms by purely dialectical methods. But it seems to me a 
valid demand upon the training and supervision of a consultant that he 

© given help in distinguishing the “neurotic? from the “rational” forms 
of such problems as they present themselves to him. The prior labeling of 
ethical concern for his integrity on the part of a consultant as necessarily 
а Cover for some personality deficiency in relating to others hardly augurs 
Well for the development of a body of valid ethical knowledge with respect 


to consultant relations. 


Intrusions from other Professional Associations 

d The “consultant-client” relationship is not the sa 1 te 
‘mands upon the consultant as the *researcher-subject, the. clinician 

Patient,” or “teacher-student” relationships upon social scientist, psychi- 

ae or educator, Yet in some of their professional associations, b 
eir primary ones, consultants are social scientists, psychiatrists, or edu- 


. : pe cH oe 
ators as well as consultants. There is some overlap in these Mi 
E data about the behavior of the 


ame in its normative 


Se, Á | 
i Bation impossible. In efforts to 1n 
S, ethical problems arise. 
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researcher and subject, usually out of some gap or discrepancy in current 
knowledge claims within the field of behavioral studies to which the 


subject, while in some measure necessary, is a sharply limited and 


truncated collaboration, This is necessary to save the research from 
"contamination." 


System, and one of the principal criteria for choosing what behavior to 
study is immediate Рау-о in terms of situational clarification for the 
client system, The relationship worked towar 


tionally appropriate to th differing goals, a 
different. It is thus not surprising that th 
sultant" should at times find his "scient 
mands upon him of “client behavior” 
standards of “good subject behavior.” J 
—that his “consultant self” should be tempted by the demands upon e 
of his “unregenerate scientist self.” The conflict may take the form o 
feelings of disloyalty to “science” for not taking advantage of the 1 
research opportunities which his access to the client system offers a E 
ith inhibitions imposed by the consultant ethic of not deluding t 
A vith respect to his major motivations in probing the client system 
iip ation. Or it may take the form of anxiety that he is losing his 
aria еж hardcheadedness in enjoying the Psychic rewards of helping 
зовн е In any event, conflict between the ethical demands of the two 
= eed ihe self of the consultant-researcher is almost certain to occur: 
roles u 
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Intrusions from Civic and Personal Moralities of the Consultant 


, Particular intrusions of this type of ethical dilemmas are more 
disparate and harder to illustrate representatively than are instances 
of the other two types. For the attendant moralities in the civic, re- 
ligious, and other non-professional indentifications of people who con- 
sult are usually both more various, as among members of this class, and 
less systematically articulated within individual members, than are their 
Professional moralities. But the norms of these non-professional associa- 
tions do engender difficulties for their members who are contemplating 
engagement in or who are actually engaged in consultation. Where 
these norms have not been clearly formulated and articulated in con- 
Ceptual terms, they may intrude as feelings of uneasiness or as attitudes 
of suspicion toward and total rejection of certain kinds of potential 
clients. Where they have been formulated in conceptual terms, the 
ethical issues between these normative principles and the normative 
Principles involved in consultation processes can be joined and dealt 
with rationally. Perhaps some consultants need to work on articulating 
and formulating their civic, religious, and personal “philosophies” as a 
Pre-condition of adequate recognition and handling of ethical issues 
of this third type. 

Let us assume, for illustrative purposes, a psychologist-consultant 
who has articulated his political philosophy. Let us assume further that 
he is committed to a social-democratic point of view and implements 
this Point of view through active participation in Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action and the Democratic Party. This psychologist is asked to 
Consult with the management of a “reactionary” corporation on 15 
industrial relations difficulties. Should he accept such a consultant re- 
lationship? Or, if so, under what conditions? His own social-political 
Point of view is nearer to that of the union leadership with whom the 
Corporation is in conflict. If he is successful in his consultation, he may 
be Strengthening the party to the conflict whose social-political values 

€ opposes in his political identifications. Or, perhaps, he can not be 
Successful as a consultant in helping management in clarifying its situ- 
ation, in locating weaknesses in its skills and understandings and in 
Strengthening these, because of the ideological conflicts involved for 
1m. Perhaps, on the other hand, his consultation may actually influence 
Management toward fuller acceptance of unionism and toward some 
revision of its present social-political posture. What makes the problem 
of the consultant “ethical” is that it involves in its solution the future 
Career of the self of the consultant as a political person and the future 
ОТ significant political associations which he maintains, along with ques- 
tions of the effectiveness and integrity of his consultant self. " 

If he does establish a consulting relationship, similar problems b 
Probably dog him at points in the processes of consultation, unless d 
terminates ог significantly modifies his previous political values eig 
associations. The problems are not different in kind from those exp 
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enced by a Roman Catholic sociologist asked to consult with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches on its missionary program or an integration- 
ist anthropologist consulting with the state department of education of 
a southern state on its program to maintain racial segregation in the 
schools. As conflicts are sharpened along ideological lines, collaboration 
across these lines acquires connotations of “disloyalty” and “treason.” 

That such division is always oversimplification maintains the 
validity of the problem of choice for the consultant. That a conflict sit- 
uation fosters and reenforces such oversimplification as a social fact 
and squeezes all men, including consultants, to choose up sides lends 
further urgency to the choices to be made. Can a consultant effectively 
“represent” the values of a wider mediating community to a party to a 
conflict with whom he consults—values of science, of impartiality, of 
suspended judgment, or of continuing communication? 

This question of “can” is an empirical question which requires 
valid understanding of both the consultant and his associations on the 
one hand and the client and its situation on the other, as well as some 
estimate of the larger historical situation in which both function. An 
affirmative answer here keeps the choice open for the consultant. But 
the questions of “should” still remain and must be settled in their own 
right and by the consultant. The realistic hope is not that these ques- 
tions be abolished magically from an ideologically conflicted world. It 
is rather that they be answered openly, clearly, and rationally rather 
than by processes of euphemism, drift, or partisan righteousness. 


Aids to Consultants in Their Ethical Quandaries 


_ Only a few of the ethical quandaries encountered by consultants 
alive to such dilemmas have been illustrated. Perhaps the “facticity” of 


But can (and should) consultants be helped by others in facing; 
recognizing, articulating, and rationally resolving ethical difficulties? 
Here too the answer is a conditional affirmative. The quest for an 
answer lies in two main directions —in the pre-service and in-service 
training of consultants; and in more effective professionalization of con- 
sultation services to groups and organizations. 

Making valid distinctions between neurotic anxieties and ethical 
concerns is a “learned” rather than a “natural” ability. Moreover, the 
making of the distinction by an individual consultant usually requires 
the help of others more detached from personal involvement in the 
situations where the distinction is required. Consultants, in their pre- 
service training, need to be confronted by situations which involve 
ethical choices. They need help in sorting out and articulating these 
choices. They need "coaching" in the making of choices, not toward 4 
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standard solution but toward a solution which is “right” for the con- 
sultant. Such “coaching” can not be rationally separated from training 
processes designed to increase the self-knowledge of the consultant, in- 
cluding knowledge of areas of the self most vulnerable to neurotic 
anxieties. 

Nor is it enough that consultants receive such help in their pre- 
Service training. Consultants need such continuing help during their in- 
Service practice of consultation too. Whether such help takes the form 
of supervisory conferences, periodic workshops and clinics for con- 
sultants, or some other format will depend on the working situations 
of the consultants involved. In either pre-service or in-service training 
for consultants, both “technical” and “ethical” languages need to be 
developed and utilized. The proper choice and utilization of such 
languages is an important outcome of the training. If only “technical” 
language is legitimized in the training, this learning outcome is unlikely 
to be well-served. 

Part of the difficulty of developing general ethical codes for group 
and organizational consultation is that the present practitioners of the 
art are drawn from numerous rather than single primary professional 
identifications. It is unwise and impossible for psychologist-consultants 
to legislate norms of appropriate behavior for psychiatrist-consultants, 
however attractive the prospect might be to psychologists. And the 
Teverse is true. And so it runs for sociologists and social workers, anthro- 
pologists and educators, or any combination of these. The answer may 
lie in part in developing cross-professional associations of tono Aan 
who can work toward developing general “advices” to typical ethica 
Problems of consultation. The answer may lie in part m specializing 
existing codes within particular professions to take account of special 
Problems of group and organizational consultation. 

It is well to remember that consultants can not by themselves fully 
solve ethical problems in their relationships with clients, For clients, T 
Proaching and engaging in consultation, also have ethical scruples be d 
Concerns, as well as neurotic anxieties and crippling ignorances. : 
their training and organization to be good and effective clients mus 
Sventually generate its own client wisdoms. These will have to БН: 
io terms with the professional wisdom of consultants 1n the actual m. 
mg and handling of ethically right and technically effective сопѕи (а 


Client relationships. 
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A Selected Annotated Bibliography on 
the Consultant Relationship with Groups 


Arthur Blumberg 


As one seeks to gather information from printed materials con- 
cerning the consultation process, one is struck by three central thoughts: 
(1) the relative paucity of published writings, (2) the lack of research 
aimed directly at consulting phenomena, and (3) the fact that much 


widely separated and unconnected work and discussion about consulting 
is taking place, 


Examination of these publications indicates that many are devoted to 
m P е 
а ме did this” or “you ought to do this" frame of reference. There are 


Another difficulty that is encountered with this particular bib- 
liographic task is that a number of important writings turn up as un- 


social work, education, social psychology, adult education, business and 
industry, and intergroup relations. Reference is frequently made in these 
writings to work in the same professional area, but rarely to thinking 
in others. | | 

Undoubtedly there will be readers who will want to add some 
references that are not included and those who will want to subtract. 
The problem with any "selected" bibliography rests with the bias of the 
selector as to what is most important. 
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1. Adult Education Association of the United States of America. Super- 
| vision and Consultation. Chicago: Adult Education Association, 1956. 
This pamphlet consists of a series of short articles dealing with the 
supervisory-consultative relationship. The point is made that the essen- 
tial difference between supervision and consultation is that the supervisor 
is responsible for the work of the supervisee and the consultant has no 
direct responsibility for the work of the client. Nevertheless, many problems 
in the two relationships are similar. It is proposed that the closer the 
supervisor assumes an educative role the more his relationship becomes 
consultative in nature. 


2. Anderson, Florence L., & Shangold, Benjamin. Role of the consultant 
in adult education. Adult Education Bulletin, 1950, 14, 14-20. 

A number of cautionary guideposts are discussed for consultant be- 
havior. Attention is given to the idea that consulting skills must extend 
far beyond knowledge of the problem area; that knowledge of the various 
situational and human factors must be part of the consulting picture; and 
that diagnostic skills are essential to the success of a consultation. A major 
goal of the consulting process is noted as increasing the capacity of the 
consultees to cope with new problems. Attention is also given to the 
forces which prevent people from seeking help and to some ethical con- 
siderations of consultation. 


3. Anderson, Vernon E. Human side of curriculum development. Educa- 
tional Leadership, 1947, 4, 218-221. 


The consultant is one who is able to believe іп and practice an in- 
formal give-and-take approach to his work, The consultant will find ie 
the “warm-up” process in group consultation is a slow one and that є? 
will not be accepted until he has given himself the opportunity to wo 
with the consultees on a cooperative basis—the implication being that, as 
in any group situation, an interpersonal testing process takes place, 


^. Blaha, M. Jay. When and how the consultant can be used most effec- 
tively. Educational Leadership, 1952, 10, 96-100. i 

There are two major purposes here: (1) to enumerate x am 

When a consultant is needed, and (2) to discuss the necessary pre 4 exi 

preparations for a consultation. The need for a шау -— 

Sidered as any time during the problem-solving process when 2: а ap, 

after assessment, feels it has exhausted its resources and is una deis i 

ceed further without help. In regard to pre-consultative activity, d 

is given to the kinds of mutual consultant-consultee go etes 
Should take place regarding why a consultant is aes l kei 

and limitations of the problem, and what has transpire’ р 


S Blumberg, Arthur. Some human relations problems of the ao 
al consultant. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, New York: 
ers College, Columbia University, 1954. 


This study is based on the premise that as a Lm 
group on its task he is also confronted with an p des 
human relations problems. The data were gathere 5 
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consultant works with а 
ve numerous 
h interviews 


with consultants and are focused on their perceptions of the human re- 
lations of the consulting situation. 


6. Blumberg, Arthur. A nurse consultant's responsibility апа problems. 
American Journal of Nursing, 1956, 56, 606-608. 


Focus in this paper is directed at the collaborative nature of consult- 
ing and the necessity for the consultant to assume a variety of roles during 
the consultation. In addition to being viewed as a person with special- 
ized skills, the consultant is seen as one who is capable of lending support 
to a group—“building them up" so to speak, so that they acquire confi- 
dence in their own ability to solve problems. 


7. Bordin, Edward S., et al. Effective consultation. Adult Leadership, 
1955, 3, 10, 13-26. 

This “workshop” section of Adult Leadership lays emphasis on the 
interpersonal relationships necessary to effective consultation. Hints are 
offered to the client as to how to make the best use of the consultant. 
The suggestion is made that consultants must look beyond the verbalized 
questions or problems of the client in order to find out whether or not 
these represent the actual reason for his presence or symptoms of deeper 
personal or group difficulties. 


8. Bradford, Leland Р, The use of psychodrama for group consultants. 
Sociatry, 1947, 1, 2, 192-197. 


Consideration is given to the various ways in which consultants may 
use psychodrama to help groups. It is noted that the use of this technique 
requires much preparation on the part of the consultant. This article 
also suggests that consultants are frequently misused by groups. For ex- 
ample, the group may, under the guise of seeking help, actually expect 
the consultant to give all the answers, or to lend weight and authority 
to a rambling interchange of opinionated ignorance. 


9. Brown, Theodore Н. The business consultant. Harvard Business Re- 
view, 1944, 21, 183-189. 


The concern of this article was to “. . . evaluate the proper function 
of the part time adviser in government and industrial circles.” A basic 
issue for the employer of the consultant is raised. When we hire an out- 
side consultant are we interested in merely securing additional help for 
our problems or in getting the benefit of specific skills? The latter motiva- 
tion is that which should characterize the consultant-consultee relation- 
ship. Cautions are offered for both parties. For the consultant—be aware 0! 
your own motivation; do you consult for service or profit primarily? For 
the consultee—bear in mind the temporary nature of the consultation: 
don’t try to lengthen the relationship by hiring the expert as a permanent 
staff member. 


10. Cocking, Walter D. Role of the educational consultant, School E* 
ecutive, 1956, 75, 7. 
This is a brief summary, in an editorial vein, of the contemporary 
consulting scene. The primary issue raised is that consulting is а loos? 
profession that carries no qualifications or standards. In order to be ? 
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consultant it is only necessary to "hang out a shingle." Suggestions are 
made of a number of areas which, when studied, could throw much 
needed light on various consultative problems. 


11. Curtis, Н. A. Improving consultant service. Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, 1953, 39, 279-292. 

The premise is offered that greater consultative service could be 
rendered if the consultant and consultee had a better understanding of 
each other's role. The crucial time for role development and understand- 
ing is when the consulting relationship is being established. An under- 
standing of roles is achieved as the parties get insight into their rc- 
spective psychological tasks through behavior conducive to the perform- 
ance of these tasks. 


12. Hull, J. H. Value of continuing professional consultant service. 
School Executive, February, 1952, 71, 44. 

This discussion centers around some of the values that may obtain 
when a consultant maintains continuing relationships with an administra- 
tor. The consultant, serving in an advisory capacity, can be used as a pro- 
fessional sounding board on critical issues. The point is made that, be- 
cause there should be no administrative connection between consultant 
and consultee, the relationship can provide opportunity for consultee 
therapy of a cathartic nature. 


13. Jenkins, David Н. The ‘helping’ relationship in education. School 
of Education Bulletin, University of Michigan, 1951, 22, 5. 

It is suggested here that the giving and taking of help is more proc- 
ess-centered than content-centered. It is not so much a question of sup- 
plying the right answers (in the perception of the helper) as it is of 
putting into motion a process which will (1) allow us to maintain our 
personal integrity and self-respect, (2) give us increased motivation to 
work on the problem, and (3) give us help on methods of solving prob- 
lems. 


14. Lawler, М. К. Work of the consultant. Unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 
This report is one of the first comprehensive studies of education 
consulting processes. Several problems are raised: (1) the point at whic! 
the consultant enters the situation to help define the problem seems to 
make a difference in the way he might work, (2) problem definition 
should be viewed as a continuous process rather than as a hard and fast 
decision, and (3) a favorable consultative atmosphere must be developed. 
Consultation is seen as a condition where not only are opportunities to 
communicate provided, but a feeling of freedom to express oneself exists. 


15. Lippitt, Ronald, Watson, Jeanne, & Westley, Bruce Н. The pem 

of Planned Change. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, І : 

Though not focused directly on the consultant, this book pee 

the dynamics of the planned change process and cites examples о ph 

change agents have worked. The authors suggest that it is a : 5 Es a 
parative study of the principles and techniques which furnish the 
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the work of the various types of professional helpers concerned with such 
(planned) change." Though no definitive answers are given or intended, 
an important contribution of this volume is the aid it offers the reader 
in conceptualizing the process of planned change and the various roles 
of the change agent. 


16. McGregor, Douglas, Knickerbocker, Irving, Haire, Mason, & Bavelas, 
Alex. The consultant role and organizational leadership: improving 
human relations in industry. Journal of Social Issues 1948, 3, 3-54. 

This issue of the Journal represents the initial attempt of the authors 
to bring their research and experiential insights in industrial human rela- 
tions into an integrated theoretical approach. Of particular interest to 
consultants is McGregor's paper on “The Staff Function in Human Re- 
lations.” The problem of staff as opposed to line responsibilities are dis- 
cussed. The proposition is advanced that in certain respects the methods 
of the staff expert (consultant) resemble those of the psychological ther- 
apist—one being an educator, the other a therapist. A focal point is the 
suggestion that the consultant must establish a relationship in which he 
will be perceived as a source of help in solving the problem. 


15. * uu Edgar L. What is a consultant? School Executive, 1952, 


A differentiation is made between the "efficiency expert" or "oracle" 
concept of consulting and that view which looks at the consultation proc- 
ess as a cooperative problem-solving affair. The interesting point is made 
that many school systems feel safer when they have an "oracle" to con- 
sult with from time to time. The primary need is seen, however, as the 
need for the kind of consultant who is interested in helping school per- 
sonnel to develop more effective ways of working together so that they 


can discover, solve, and implement the solutions to their problems 
through cooperative effort. 


18. National Training Laboratory in Group Development. Consultation 
as a training function. In Explorations in Human Relations Train- 
ing. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1953. 

The consultation process is seen as a logical extension of the training 
program. After completion of training, the trainer may consult with the 
trainee at Strategic intervals, serving as a source of procedural suggestions, 
a reality tester with multiple frames of reference, an aid in the process 
of continual reassessment of goals and activities and as a source О 
emotional support. Productive collaboration is discussed and the follow- 
ing barriers are noted to the achievement of a collaborative philosophy: 
(1) feeling on the part of the consultant that the process only involves 
change in the consultee, (2) the tendency toward increased dependency 
on the consultant, (3) increased resistance by the consultee, and 
conditions where there is verbal assent to change but no action, 


19. Savage, W. W. Educational Consultants and their Work in Mid- 
Western State Departments of Education, Chicago: Mid-West Ad- 
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ministration Center, Cooperative Program in Educational Admin- 
istration, University of Chicago, 1952. 


The aim of this study was *. . . to gain information on the nature 
and extent of all consultant services provided to local schools and ad- 
ministrators, and to seek opinions from state department personnel as to 
those factors which make their work effective." Among the areas with 
which the study deals are the following: education and experience of 
consultants, the way in which their time is spent, their functions and ob- 
jectives, the problems with which they work, the type of planning they 
do, their follow-up, successes, failures, the factors that they perceive either 
help or hinder them, and their work with interschool groups. 

The findings substantiate the statement made that “attitudes, the 
‘emotional climate’ existing in a consultative situation, and the emotional 
stability and the personal adjustment of both consultant and consultee 
determine in large measure the success or failure of consultation." 


20. School of Social Service Administration, The Workshop on the Con- 
sultation Process. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1951. 

This report of a “Consultation Workshop" puts emphasis on consul- 
tation as being a tool in the problem-solving process. It makes the point 
that the aim of consultation is not to “convey total and basic bodies of 
knowledge and skills." Rather, the aim of the consultative device is seen 
as that of bringing particular skills or learnings to bear on appropriate 
situations. A recommendation is made that part of a consultant's experi- 
ence should include that of having been a consultee—in order to help 
get insight into consulting role relationships. 


21. Taba, Hilda, Brady, Elizabeth H., & Robinson, James T. Intergroup 
Education in the Public Schools. Washington, D.C.: American 


Council on Education, 1952. | 
Though not entirely concerned with consultative problems, this 
volume does raise the issue of the comparative advantages and disad- 
vantages of the outside or staff consultant working on a problem for 
which he is not operationally responsible. It is noted, in particular, noi 
the person from the outside may be unaware of and have no way o 
finding out what are some of the crucial facts in the local situation. 


22. Towle, Charlotte Consultation: Frame of Reference for d 
Discussion and Application in Specific Situations. Chicago: Schoo 
of Social Service, University of Chicago, 1951. . 
The initial premise of this paper is that the process of bein pi 
is one of sharing— 'the giving and taking of help in an rue i Tue = 
uation.” Focus is given to the teaching-helping components of 5 А ier 
in the absence of explicit administrative authority, although | е bayer 
authority of ideas, knowledge, and superiors is seen as integra id у 
ation. Initial problems of consultation are seen as (1) lessening а it is 
on the consultant, (2) dealing with resistance to authority w sce: 
implicit rather than explicit, and (3) conveying the help an in 


needs in order to be competent. 
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23. Troyer, Raymond E. The principles of consultative work in educa- 
tion. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Chicago, 1951. 


The purpose of this study was to determine principles of consulta- 
tive work in in-service training programs in education. It is a normative- 
survey type of research involving an intensive review of the literature and 
numerous visitations to consulting situations. Principles are developed 
around the following areas of consultative work: planning, role, purposes, 
internal organization, external organization, problem-solving, group and 
individual relations, and evaluation. 
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SPSSI GRANTS - IN - AID FOR RESEARCH 


та peg the Psychological Study of Social Issues announces a 

a i : - pcdes. for research relating to social issues. 

ierat hun - dollars (82200) have been allocated to aid research 
g upon any of the following areas of interest: 


A. Desegregation: Techniques of producing change in practices 
and attitudes; the use of non-violence; activating the oppressed. 


B. Juvenile Delinquency: Methods of identifying and treating de- 
linquency-prone individuals and situations; middle-class delin- 
quency. 

C. International Tensions: Methods of conflict resolution; reduc- 
tion of suspicion; “deterrence” ; national images; the “revolution 
of expectations.” 

D. Education: 'The use and misuse of tests; “meritocracy”; enlist- 
ing citizen support for costs of education; academic freedom. 

The topics listed next to each issue are meant to be suggestive of the wide 
range of research topics that may be eligible for Grants-in-Aid. 

_ Applications for Grants-in-Aid up to $2200 to cover all or some por- 
tion of the expenses involved in conducting a research study relevant to 
one of the above social issues are solicited. The number of grants that can 
be given under this program is limited by the financial requirements of the 
project(s) judged to have the highest priority and merit. An application 
should state, briefly: (1) The purpose of the research; (2) the relevance 
of the research to a social issue; (3) the design and methodology of the 
research; (4) the amount of money which is being requested; and (5) 
how the money will be spent. 

Applications for a Grant-in-Aid must be submitted by January 1, 
1961, to be considered. Announcement of the recipient(s) of the Grant (s) 
will be made by February 15, 1961. Applications should be sent to: 

Dr. Morton Deutsch 

(SPSSI Grants-in-Aid Committee) 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, Incorporated 
Murray Hill, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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FOREWORD 


Arab Middle East Youth 


The authors of the articles presented in this issue of the Journal 
ен only a part of the group contributing to the program. Ad- 
p упа] papers are in preparation but, as the first published descriptions 
bec Studies, acknowledgement is due to two members of the Cross- 
ultural Research Group not represented in this series: Mohamed 
s Tan Nagaty of Cairo University and George Miller of Aleppo College, 
Syria. In addition, in the United States are several who have worked 
closely with the group in Cairo and Beirut, participating in both con- 
i neeg and seminars, not only in the interest of this program but also 
‚1 Support of the general interest in research in the behavioral sciences 
= = Middle East. Philip DuBois and Harold Webster assumed re- 
Ponsibility for the early statistical analysis and standardization pro- 
cedures, After termination of data collection, Rolfe LaForge became an 
Cant of the program, and during a year of strenuous work first in 
airo and then in Rome, completed the difficult task of organizing the 
a into a form which, to an important extent, has provided the basis 
th the reports in this series. In addition, though not represented in 
pee reports, are Carl Hovland, Jean Macfarlane and Nevitt Sanford, 
Co d ave contributed importantly to both method and content. Their 
ntributions, however, are evident in the papers of this series. 
Viso, In the Middle East there are several who, as members of the 61 
"У Committee, have contributed significantly: Hanna Risk, A. » 
ave 95у, Abbas Ammar, and E. Terry Prothro. There are wem! x à 
and di important ways assisted in the solution of many of the pio = 
Raym uring difficult times, made it possible to carry the work uem 
tephen 4 McLain, President of the American University at у à 
merica Penrose, who, before his untimely death, was President т M 
Кышы University of Beirut, John Province, Director of the pa 
When "ch Center in Cairo, and Wendell Clelland, during the peri 
һе Was President of the American University at Cairo. 
Several addition to those who participated in the Middle East € oe 
Specia] їп the United States who, interested in the Middle e; ks 
ion j Problems, have given generously of their time. We shou s E 
i eR Particular Daniel Lerner, Henry Murray, Morroe Berger, Rus 
the p; Daniel Miller, and William Shroger. William Dix, Librarian, of 
durin irestone Library, has made office and library facilities availa! 
8 а period of the research at Princeton University. 
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i 58- Oxford Institute of Experimental 
i ws lore ene e race ond for the Es 
св Pe €: grateful to Albert Hourani and Stuart Re г E 
ES ep i eben L. J. Lewis and A. E. Maxwell of the Universi А : 
е d belle Menzies of the Tavistock Institute, and to J. S. han d 
"eser uc ус, of Glascow, who have ces в гр gal T D 
a ; indebted to W. D. Wall o 
з ig = нр мөсү эы for Educational Research, ку аш 
d m r a period of several years, served informally as a меза ins 
uÁ-— ге the immense task of coding, which has made avai : “4 
an тынын. А segment of the data, and for contribution to the analy: 


i has 
in all its phases we are indebted to Mary Elizabeth Hudson, € s 
assumed many important responsibilities during the entire peri 
research. 
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The research with which these reports are concerned was made 
possible by two generous grants from the Ford Foundation, a series of 
grants by the Rice University providing continuing support since the 1n- 
ception of the program, and by a fellowship grant by the U.S. Department 
of Public Health, Education and Welfare.t The research group is particu- 
larly indebted to Cleon Swayzee and Kenneth Iverson of the Ford Founda- 
tion, who, through their encouragement and support during both early 
and critical stages in the program, made possible its development into 2 
major study. 


During the entire period UNESCO has provided encouragement 
and appointed Dr, Matta 


rode Ф Akrawi to the Advisory Committee. E 
; Stances made it necessary to leave Egypt and establish headquarte 
in Italy, W. Б. Aykroid and Frank Weisl of the Food and Agricultural 


Organization of the U.N. made both office and computing equipment © 
this organization available to th 


е group. In addition, the assistance ап 
а of Dott. Angelo Amati deserves special mention. The Italian 
i ped of Labor arranged for the use of its IBM computing facilite" 
it possible аас provided in Italy by these two organizations made 
Ssible to carry the work forward with |; ime after t 
ratelen ао Dain to Rome with little loss of time 
Acknowledgments would not be complete without an expressio? 
of oe to the International Business Machines Corporation for бе 
quality of its service and consideration į i Sindelfinge?» 
inde 
London, New York, and Houston "каша, Rong 


— Bradford B. Нидо? 
* P.H.S. 9226. 


Ь INTRODUCTION 
roblems and Methods of Cross-Cultural Research 


Bradford 
ord B. Hudson, Mohamed K. Barakat, and Rolfe LaForge 


'The s А 
program of research, with which the following articles are 


concerne 
Arab dena both a comparative psychological study of the young 
search. Those с айп 2р experiment in cooperative intercultural re- 
tion over а pedal ss in the program, working in close collabora- 
Cultures, and of fi of five years, were individuals of different religions and 
American. Alth ve nationalities: Egyptian, Iraqii, Lebanese Syrian, and 
change ай а in каа the work was conducted during à period of political 
trust. Expl E ility in the Middle East, it was in a spirit of mutual 
the year of ig and planning began in the summer of 1952. This was 
Middle East ip eg in Egypt, а development which aroused the 
Systems which w stirred the imagination of populations living under 
lutionary TRU ere in many respects similar to the one in which this revo- 
the program iie here was promising to change. The year 1953, when 
by the new hedera into its first phase, was а period of consolidation 
—a development T gypt and of the organization of the Baghdad Pact 
countries. Tensi ich produced a variety of reactions among the Arab 
ever, with dat ons continued to mount. The program continued, how- 
the Suez cris a. collection completed in October of 1956 just prior to 
: z crisis in November of that year. в 
Ing the с : 1 1 and behavioral sciences, involv- 
een dise ne A individuals of different national grou f 
9f the need f s. This is not for lack of either interest in ог 
Important e e r comparative research. Rather it appear 
terests, but tents from the lack of means for individua 
опе wn MEI separated, to identi 
Sign, each with he questions of problem selection, method, research de- 
Course follow b its own difficulties peculiar to its international setting, of 
Of setting tH v but are secondary to that of overcoming t 
This s stage for cooperative effort. 
in the pret ae. developed following the identification of individuals 
= able to peers of the Middle East who were both interested 
earch. The E rticipate in a program of cooperative cross-cultural re- 
Productive rst year of work was carried on by correspondence and was 
9f the po P in providing evidence of the substantial interests 
orators, Systematic work began with a planning conference 
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he initial hurdle 


in the summer of 1953, the members meeting as а group for the first 
time. At this meeting, problem areas were chosen and a long range pro- 
gram outlined. 

The methods of cross-cultural research are not in principle unique. 
They are different primarily in the sense that procedural precautions be- 
come more critical and some problems more difficult to identify and to 
solve than for within-culture studies. The first appear in the process of 
designing the research. Given the research task they, to a large extent, 
concern the choice of methods that are possible and equivalent in the 
areas in which the research is to be conducted. There are two aspects to 
the problems encountered: their identification and their solution. Prob- 
lems may exist as restrictions imposed by customs, taboos, values, politi- 
cal considerations, characteristic patterns of interpersonal relations, in- 
cluding hierarchies of authority and prestige, all of these may directly 
or indirectly exert their influence. Their identification may require an 
intimate knowledge of the culture. Although this may be facilitated if 
persons native to the areas are participating in the planning, some may 
become apparent only in the analysis of results. Once identified the 
solution of some may require compromise or modification of method or 
even of research objectives. 

: А second set of problems arise in the process of data collection. This 
includes establishing an equivalence in rapport between the researcher 
and the respondent, uniform methods of task presentation, equivalence 
in motivation and goal orientation. In these studies it was important not 
to indicate the comparative orientation of the research. If, for example; 
this had been known to the respondents, instead of speaking as students, 
they might have organized their responses as Egyptians vis a vis Iraqis, 
or Americans. Particularly in areas where the ‘spirit of nationalism B 
strong, such an orientation would influence responses. Anonymity W35 
guaranteed to further discourage responding in terms of special roles: 
Since a difference in role orientation or motivation may underlie an ар” 
parent difference in social norms, these constitute important factors 10? 
control. М 
' A third set of problems concerns the choice of similar samples. [nci 
is another area with many unknowns for the sociological variables upon 
which samples are matched cross-culturally may not be equivalent. рүен 
age or education in terms of years may have different implications. Ther 
are also operational problems. Local conditions may necessitate CO” 
promises with realities in some areas. These may be political. б 
log of research in an area or the availability and accuracy of 
statistics may be such that one must depend upon estimates n 
selection. « the 

A fourth, its importance varying with research objectives, erably 
timing of data collection in the several areas. Data collection is P! fe 
done during the same period of time. Although this consideratio 


atio? 


e 
рор! Је 


samp 
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not be critical for some problems, research has a way of yielding informa- 
tion on questions that may be unanticipated. Therefore, even though the 
studies are focused upon issues that may represent relatively stable char- 
acteristics, not subject to change with fluctuations in local conditions, 
political, economic, etc., it may yield information upon some that are. 
Therefore correspondence in time may be more important than isi 
tially apparent. 

A fifth type of problem relates to the final phase of analysis and re- 
porting. In comparative research these almost of necessity require a 
centralized operation, Preliminary studies presumably determine, and to 
a degree standardize, the measures employed; they have probably also 
revealed omissions and shortcomings warranting change in procedure. 
Additional preliminary studies are in order if conditions permit, but a 
Pu of such is not always possible when research is geographically wide- 
y scattered. Further, if the studies are in areas that are relatively unex- 
plored psychologically, the task of arriving at a set of fully satisfactory 
foe could be a long one. In any case, regardless of the completeness 
lish ee iminary work, the final data emerging requires analysis to estab- 
in equivalence of measures as the basis for inter-area comparisons. This 

volves the treatment of the data from all areas, using the same methods, 
Bi. equivalent sample breakdowns. In spite of temptations to divide 
is ponsibilities between areas, the treatment of the data, in so far as it 
5 comparative, should be centralized. Further, as those who have en- 
rem in comparative research well know, the analysis is unlikely to be 
‘Scere o if the data are to be fully exploited. It may exceed the ean in 
ni des time and expense, required by all the preceeding phases of plan- 
ng, preliminary work, and data collection. : 
are да Es cond aspect of this final phase concerns the mpm. There 
Sidera kinds of reports that may emanate from a program 5 ied 
area research: specific area studies and those oriented pes e e 
ah h comparisons, А program which is cross-cultural shoul и асе 
B ifa Sis upon the latter. Within-area studies are valuable in Шеш 
other е temptation is likely to be strong to incorporate data qe ple 
upon E They then become comparative and as such should be Pe 
respect e analysis that has been comparatively oriented, ме 5 Pie 
is that s methods, samples, etc. The implication of these consi n үн 
Search s is final phase as it pertains to the comparative aspects ig d 
e m the continuing responsibility of those who can сату. ор 
Cites Н operations of analysis and. reporting, y E s 
nication with participants in other areas who may be involved 1 


that 
aspect of the research. 


The Problem of Meaning 


Wher ч 
Variati hereas studies within a culture are concerned 
on about the norm for that culture, cross-cultura. 


with individual 
] studies provide 


information about variation of norms as a function of cultural differences. 
Cross-cultural comparisons in terms of norms, however, are fraught with 
problems. 'They center to an important extent around the issue of equiva- 
lence of meaning. Meaning is a source of error at two levels. The first 1s 
at the data collection stage and is of two kinds; one concerns the stimulus, 
the other the response. Studies within a culture area usually neglect these 
questions, the assumption being, rightly or wrongly, that the background 
of experiences of members of the samples is sufficiently similar to have 
provided in the first place a common core of meanings for the terms 
employed, and in the second, response forms that are equivalent, In cross- 
culture research these assumptions cannot be made, and the issues may 
be further complicated by the need to use two or more languages. We 
shall first describe the problems associated with data collection. 


Response Equivalence 


Similar behavior may have different meanings. Stealing, for example, 
by the adolescent in an American middle class culture is associated with 
maladjustment. The same behavior among the youth of certain lower 
classes may be associated with good adjustment. Even within one culture 
area, stealing behavior has different meanings and different consequences 
in different subcultural groups. In other words, the same response may be 
genotypically different. Likewise, two responses may be genotypically 
the same but phenotypically different as different customs in different 
Societies serve equivalent functions. 

Another type of problem associated with the response is that of 
evaluating differences in response magnitude. Often local or cultura 
norms provide the frame of reference for responses. The question, “Are 
your parents wealthy? average? poor?”, is an example, The father of 4 
village-bred boy in Egypt, for example, owns a gamousa, chickens, an 
five acres of land. He would be considerably above average in the Nile 
Valley, but these objective criteria would be irrelevant in Baghdad or 1” 
the United States, i 

, Cross-cultural comparability in terms of magnitude, however, Ж) 
exist as a problem for some issues or questions and not for others. 
these studies there are four types of items that can be identified: 
jective, subjective, relative, and attitudinal. 

Questions classed as relative are those which require that the resp? 
be made in terms of perceived cultural or community norms. 
example cited above, “Are your parents wealthy, average, poor?”, ub- 
is no way, even if it were desirable, to equate different cultural" 6; 
cultural, or even community groups on the basis of absolute magn onse 
In this instance the significant issue, psychologically, and the елсе, 
elicited is how the individual perceives himself in his environment. js ёз 
if the stimulus, that is the connotative meaning of the questio» , this 
sentially the same cross-culturally, then responses to questions 9 


nse 
n the 
there 
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type can be compared between areas qualitatively on a relative basis, 
ог quantitatively in terms of degree of relationships to other variables 
even though there are local variations in the absolute criteria for wealth. 

A second type is the subjective question. It consists of those items 
for which cultural or community norms are unknown to the respondent. 

Are you, in general, happy?", is an example. Under normal circum- 
stances, for lack of knowledge of the feelings of others, the individual 
15 forced into a subjective estimate. Questions of this type are compar- 
able cross-culturally, providing again that the terms employed have 
equivalent meanings. 

The third class of item is the objective type. This consists of those 
questions which have reference to occurrence of events. "Sometimes I 
Cross the street to avoid meeting persons whom I know,” or “I attend 
Movies once, twice, three or more times a week.” If absolute frequencies 
are requested, as in the latter example, or if the question cannot be 
Answered by recourse to cultural norms, as in the first instance, then 
imtensities can be compared directly cross-culturally, providing again 
that the meanings of terms employed are equivalent in the two languages. 

, Finally, there are the attitudinal type questions which focus upon 
attitudes or values. The statement, “It is only natural and right for 
£ach person to think that his family is better than any other,” is an ех- 
able. ‘The purpose of this kind of question is to elicit a statement of 
the attitude actually held by the respondent. The reply may be made 
к knowledge of community norms, and a subjective feeling of how 
аг his attitude lies from the mean. Further, the attitude expressed re- 
ects the impact of the culture upon him in the course of his develop- 
oe e His response thus may represent an inter-action between personal 

community values, with the latter often setting limits beyond whic! 
© May be reluctant to go. As such, one would expect that responses to 
fies type of question would be in part a function of the sim. um 
per relating differently cross-culturally to other environmen! 

Sonality variables. E 
Гетаў iven response comparability оп а relative or Бедеу nS is 
ast e to be established that they are genotypically equiva dnm Es 
Paen c it is evident that they may not be and this тау коше а 
Variab only in differences in their relationships to other resp 

ables which are equivalently related cross-culturally. 


Stimulus Equivalence 
TRA second kind of error in cross-cultural pes ou - 
оу; As discussed above, responses сап be compared cros® 200 
imp, ere are grounds for assuming equivalence of meaning Lade 
Parable the meaning is different, of course, араа en iod 
of the », "VCedless to say, considerable care was given to 
nglish into the Arabic form. 
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In these studies the questionnaire, originally framed in English, 
was translated into Arabic and examined in Beirut, Cairo, and Baghdad 
for phrasing and terminology. It was then translated back into English 
by three persons unfamiliar with the English version and revised in the 
light of these translations. It was then again reviewed in Egypt and the 
final form printed. A series of sixty interviews were also conducted in the 
Middle East and the United States as a further check on comparability 
of meaning. This was done by first giving a shortened version of the 
questionnaire and, following this, an interview with each person. The 
emphasis of these interviews was on the meaning which had been placed 
upon the question and terms employed in the two languages. 


Meaning as a Problem in Reporting 


The second level at which the issue of meaning is a problem is in 
reporting, for at this point new summarizing terms are introduced which 
have not been subjected to the checks made of those used in data col- 
lection. Scales and indices may be labeled according to established prac- 
tice, usually Western, and the connotations of these terms, their mean- 
ings, have been derived in part from the accumulated reports of researc: 
which also refer to results most probably obtained in a Western culture 
area. 

A case in point is the term, authoritarianism. The unfavorabl 
notations generally associated with it are derived from studies 1 
United States. These connotations are necessarily implicit in the discus 
sion of authoritarianism in other cultural groups. Its use, therefore, 12° 
plies a value judgement. What is needed, as your Journal Editor has sug- 
gested, is another term which does not have these associated evaluative 
meanings, a characteristic which should in fact preclude its use in com" 
parative research. 


e con- 
n the 


Meaning: Its dependence upon a frame of reference 


Comparative research requires a frame of reference. Si 
are no absolute scales, the evaluation of data is dependent UP 
availability of comparable information from a culture which i5 
Although the research of the anthropologist is often upon a single t! ER 
the results are meaningful because the pattern of living described cus 
clearly а departure from modern ways of living. Data concerning 
advanced culture, however, may not be obviously either the tt 
different. The divorce rate in country X may be 5 per 1000. This y is 
ment floats unless it can be compared with the rate in others- ;able* 
most clearly evident when they concern relationships between Уй erence 

те. 


magnitudes which may be meaningless without a frame о 


nce there 
on the 
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D iv : 
6s on a given culture may be useful, in so far as they can be compared 
Ww iv n 
ith equivalent data from another— preferably, a familiar one. 


Correlational Approach 
ise epi of success in achieving equivalence in meaning have been 
unio pen upon correlations. This method does not differentiate be- 
н j£ us and response equivalence, but is one approach to identi- 
eee : vs similarities and possible differences. The argument is that 
etus: паше Patterns of intercorrelations between scales for different 
thie 3 groups 15 evidence that they are measuring essentially the same 
ung In cach group, in other words, that the meanings of the questions 
deben in the two languages are, on the whole, equivalent. Differences 
ete represent problems for interpretation and further analysis. 
in vds in principle to comparisons based upon correlational patterns 
porte тра: of patterns of responses to series of individual items re- 
anion y Jacobson.* He points out: “If the same relationship is found 
ie to a degree not attributable to chance, a very convincing 
I stration of the equivalence of questions has been established. ; 
Hine E a culture area, special problems may require special 
relation m n these studies, for example, one of the interests was in the 
уы amd between personality and exposure to modernization or 
uem р, This required that some measures be devised and pae 
змн ents modified. W hether common or modified measures are used, 
What ko the question arises as to whether they are in fact ey pe 
Deore NE. in both cultures. This issue 15 partly answered if p 
example : related to one another in expected ways, if it emerges, lor 
in home, that personality problems among Egyptians are gore Rep 
ound м а there is evidence of discord. If this relationship isa s 
instrume the United States, as noted above, confidence in the measuring 
ыр и, тау be further enhanced. Differences present problems in 
Sample pis They may be a function of differences in meaning, ing 
may es downs, actual differences in trait Sn e е 
™portane € suggestive information on such questions as E e wes 
evelopmer in East and West of the home environment for sir 
correlational These, in other words, indicate both the ppp sica 
esie anoth approach and the importance of including in we p т 
епсе$ ке) culture. It is through such direct comparisons tha 
On th п cultures can be identified. — Rie 
that ате € other hand interscale correlations may conceal di aa 
Pensatin ыр, more easily overlooked in cross-cultural studies. on 
Magnitud ifferences may exist that are concealed by equivalence ! 
це of correlations obtained in two culture areas. These may be 


ata with O.C.S.R. 
S. Editors. Cross- 
4, 10, 40-50. 


* 
Ja 
Nom о E., “Methods used for producing comparable d 
ational Во, Attitude study,” in Jacobson, E., and Schachter, 


search: A Case Study. Journal of Social Issues 195 
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identified by examining relationships of a variable to individual items. 
Both factor analysis and this type of scale vs. item analysis have indi- 
cated subtle cultural differences in trait characteristics. It is important, 
in other words, not to rely upon the relationships between gross variables 
at the expense of neglecting original responses. 

Another source of error, certainly not unique to comparative ге- 
search, but possibly more easily made, is employing sample breakdowns 
that yield spurious correlations. In evaluating relationships between 
variables there is the possibility that correlations obtained are a function 
of a third variable unwittingly associated with a given sample break- 
down. Age, as a factor in producing spurious correlations, is the classical 
example. This source of error is more easily avoided in research under- 
taken in cultures where significant variables have been identified, but 
in cultures which are relatively unknown, obtained relationships must be 
interpreted with caution. 


Transcultural Base Lines 


It is evident from the foregoing that an important tool in cross- 
cultural research, particularly for studies concerned with attitudes and 
values, to include even certain social customs, are sets of relationships 
which can be established as equivalent in two or more culture areas: 
Evidence is accumulating that there are some in the area of personality 
dynamics which may ultimately be classed as universals.* In these studies 
it is evident that, whereas frequencies of expressed attitudes may impy 
gulfs between cultures, the correlational patterns indicate significant 
similarities. 

The implication of this is that processes of personality formation 
may prove to be basically the same, which in turn suggests а dependence 
upon such elemental learning processes as those which are primari y 
emotional rather than cognitive in nature. In response to this basic ОГ 
ganization, genotypically the same though phenotypically different cul- 
turally patterned behaviors may emerge. Corresponding patterns 0 ge 
lationships on significant variables may serve as transcultural base Jines 
for inferring equivalence or for identifying possible differences in us 
meanings of behaviors. Response norms may vary cross-culturally, p 
inferences as to the meaning of such differences may depend upon t 
availability of sets of stable reference points built into research designs 

The implications of the foregoing are that until such time 25 e 
cultural base lines are established to which data on other measures s 
be related, results reported in the many foreign journals will continue in 
contain large regions of ambiguity. It will be the mark of matur! alent 
the behavioral sciences when they have finally established the equiv’ 


SS" 


T ay, New 
* See Whiting JWM, and Child, I. L., Child Training and Personal" 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1953. 
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of the international cent ti W tha an Interna- 
А опа] ntime 1 

er. hat is needed pe ps is € 
ional Bureau of Standard Relationships. 


Ten Administration 
А hree centers were i TAI 
with : 1 established to administer th c 
States eri ела three areas were ba wp 
of Iraq, Tesis eoe Mediterranean, the last including the countries 
coordinating E p. and Syria. The Rice University was the overall 
Work udin ste s " member of the group was responsible for the 
ministration to b : aa enabling the interviewing and questionnaire ad- 
the region. A m iie ucted in the language and dialect appropriate to 
Bram and his v er in each country maintained liaison between the pro- 
of senior е Ms igi supported in this by an advisory committee 
portant ын a in the Middle East. This latter group was an im- 
Capacities assisted strength, for its members in addition to their advisory 
of problems a „in both this liaison function as well as in the solution 
sene —— with program administration. 
Tesearch inde po the program had two purposes, training in 
Summer and wi an the research itself. In the interest of the former, 
ducted by п е seminars were held in Lebanon and Egypt соп- 
dealing wit ie ers of the United States advisory group. Seminars 
oth е шы problems of research methodology were attended by 
Social and beha nd government officials interested in the application of 
centered were на. science techniques. Seminars specifically program- 
Eraduate student ended by members of the research group, participating 
Projects. In the 5, and research personnel engaged in or planning similar 
nited States Sle ie of these, publications were supplied from the 
Sram plannin a area. These seminars were concerned with pro- 
were proc 8, data analysis, and questionnaire revisions. Pretest data 
e н during these periods. 
9rdinateq rx of the final period of 
е two Pari ysis of all data was undertaken, t 
members and тз, Beirut and Cairo, to permit maxim 
Benerous] assistants of the group. The American 
y provided office space and facilities. With 


evacuati 

tio . 

established k e" personnel from Egypt, the C 
ome, a site which an earlier survey had revealed would 


s the n Я 
riculturat "d with adequate IBM equipment. Here the Food and Ag- 
е and hae ea of the United Nations made office space avail- 
e Usly loaned a is organization and the Italian Ministry of Labor gen- 
ү alysis was foll major part of the equipment required. This period of 
ie Ded nep by the terminal conference of the research group 
В, Жар n of work on reports. In support of continuing work all 
еге routinely es, punch cards, etc., from the inception of the program 
y prepared in triplicate for the three centers. 


data collection, the co- 
he work divided between 
um participation by 
University at Cairo 
the Suez crisis and 
airo center was re- 


его 
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Research Orientation 


'These studies have been concerned with the measurement of vari- 
ables in several broad areas: family relations, personality, and attitudes. 
These three sets of measures have been focused to an important extent 
upon the relation to indices of exposure to acculturative influences evi- 
dent in the Middle East today. One of the hypotheses which these 
studies undertook to test is a commonly held belief that exposure of the 
individual to the cultural changes in process in the Arab world, stimu- 
lated to an important extent by the continuing contact of the Arab with 
the values and the ways of life of the west, is contributing to the disrup- 
tion of family life, and to the personality problems of its youth. The young 
men and women of the Middle East, it is commonly held, are being 
weened away from traditional ways of life by the modern, often more 
attractive ways of living. The result is a conflict of values, particularly 
in the home, and with it a disruption of inter-personal relations within 
the family and problems in personality development. These studies repre- 
sent, in part, an examination of these interrelated issues. 

. In order to sample these several variables the questionnaire and 
interview schedules were long. It was a matter of choosing between 
covering these areas presumed to be functionally related, or concentra- 
ting upon a restricted area using longer, more reliable measures. The 
former was elected, for, as the first undertaking of this size and scope 
in the Middle East, it was felt that breadth of coverage in terms 0 
variables presumed to be operating was more important than an in- 
tensive study of a limited number, А 

: Responses to questions are subject to errors of fact and perception 
No independent checks were made, or were possible, on the individual's 
reports of parental attitudes, disciplinary practices, intrafamily relations: 
etc, However, the evidence points to good rapport with the respondent: 
The purpose of the research was described to him as an effort to obtain 
a better understanding of the problems and attitudes of the young реор e 
of his country. Reports on the cooperation of the respondents in all areas 
were good, evaluations which are consistent with the quality of response 
to the free answer or discussion questions included in the questionnatt® 
Although there are the unknowns as discussed above, the data are as 
cepted as representing the ways in which the тойуна perceives himse 
and his environment. This is supported by internal consistencies. 2? 
cross-cultural regularities in patterns or relationships. 


The Samples 
jes 
The total number of individuals included in the several studie 
is approximately 4500 from the five countries in the Middle pas t 
the United States. The samples consist primarily of members ° 


ipi ай 
major religious groups, Moslem and Christian in the Middle East ‘ine 
Protestant and Catholic in the United States, Students аге {0 
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junior classes i 
asses in colleg 
nebati arid ges and secondary 
t mda ry schools. They a 
ag Бйр: fume сараа are students from А] Adr а 
undred and ле conservative Moslem Universi р [em 
banon and fifty illiterates were i - туену of Egypt. One 
коне e e interviewed in Egypt, Ir 
. To provide sun die questionnaire as the basis d the reden E 
= interviews bape a data, approximately юа 
anon: sad 9 ucted with colle, d i Tw. 
non, г the U ge students in Egypt I 
etones nited States, on tl рь ab 
onnaire. A » > he whole, or on as 
сп Egypt ко С exploratory studies, conducted in ыт : E 
of child rearine n a Lebanon, has provided esi ben Ah a 
these d g and child care. A d А i een чч 
ata. pproximately 200 interviews comprise 


LB TABLE I 
y Country and School Samples 
Egypt 
College 473 m А Jordan | Lebanon 
Sec, i 
SAC] 4% 156 291 


2. В 
y School—Sex— Religion 


d East United States 
Religion Religion 
5 1954—5 
chool Mos. | Chr. Census Кор R.C. R.C. 
Callers uw x rist. Christ. 
SEE 118 72,386 364 146 
. Sch. 
College 506 276 493,880 303 75 3,594,000 
Ж 5 214 77 23,181 268 44 818,227 
‚| 433 | 219 | 126,479 405 55 
1539 | 690 | 715,926 


Th 
I е sample: 2 
ples of the major study were chosen in the following way: 


n the Ug; 
nited S М 
tates, selection of college and university students was 
Middle East essentially 


uded. In both East 
all the major aca- 
students were chosen by 

for non-participation. 
Pp tates comprised 60% of 
Tan, ercentag: They contain à 
шы ан С с students from small com than would a 
Ог approxi all high schools in the country. In Egypt, which ac- 
ximately 5066 of the population of the Middle East, the 
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u 
all DOn a strati 
four year Ads oie random sample. In the 
itutions of higher learning were incl 


emi. 5. Classes 
16 isciplines of students were selected to represent 
asses in diete e and secondary school 
Е ach : à 
tios, * high sch school with no opportunity 
: ools selected in the United S 


i €mploveq fra 
ne of the annual university surveys. 
munities 


secondary schools were selected to provide both males and females over 
as broad a geographic area as possible, Thus institutions were chosen mon 
Upper Egypt, the Nile Delta, and the metropolitan areas of Cairo "xd 
Alexandria. In the Eastern Mediterranean countries of Jordan, Iraq, pe 
Syria, government restrictions limited the choice of secondary m 
primarily to the cities of Damascus, Aleppo, Baghdad, Mosul, Jerusal m: 
and Amman. This restriction was not deemed serious since in the Mid i 
East there are no truly rural secondary schools. A substantial number 0 
students, therefore, are from rural districts. In Lebanon, the sample т 
composed of students from urban and semi-rural schools in the centra 
part of the country. Area selection of schools and students by intact e 
es in the generally non-coeducational secondary schools of the Middle 
East has yielded a higher proportion of the women than of the men imn 
school at this level. 

Results and interpretations contained in these reports concern the 
samples employed and do not permit generalizations to an area а5 a 
whole. Although for the sake of brevity such terms as “Egypt,” or the 
East Mediterranean," may be employed, it is to the samples in these areas 
to which reference is made. The reader may feel that consistent patterns 


of relationships should permit broader inferences, but these are his own 
interpretations. 


"Treatment of the Data 
Subscales 


The questionnaire consisted of 165 multiple choice and гше {аре 
questions and four discussion questions. The interviews covered t 
same broad areas. To convert the questionnaire to manageable form 
while preserving as nearly as possible the original meaning, those ан. 
tions concerning closely related issues were grouped to form subsca ie 
using the Ford technique of the Guttman scale analysis, or, in the s 
of personality variables, on the basis of item correlations. Thirty 8 
scales were developed and are listed in Table II. The meaning pem 
direction of high scores is indicated by the subscale name. Using this 
measure of questionnaire conversion, the number of items in the su 
scales are, on the average, small and reliabilities correspondingly low. 


Subgroups 


The specification of meaning preserved in the subscales has pe 
mitted flexibility in the analysis. The same specification was mainta an 
in the breakdown of the sample populations using the major classifica м 
variables of country, religion, sex, level of education, and гага al 
origin. The total sample breakdown in these terms, plus several P ota 
groups such as—Al Azhar University or the Illiterates—yielded a 
of 69 subgroups for the six countries. Thus an example of the Males 
subdivision of the sample would be “Secondary School, Moslem, 
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Egypt, Upper Nile." Intercorrelations, means and standard deviations 
for the 30 subscales for each of the 69 subgroups were computed. The 
advantage of this type of breakdown is that it permits formation of 
arger groups in terms of one or more classification variables. 


Table II 
Subscales and Statistics 


Content No. of RPD KR20 
Items М.Е. U.S. ME. US. 


E Rural-urban residence 
3 ighest Education—father 


а ighest ,Education—mother 
+5 esternization—self pus 
+5, esternization—father wep 


j esternization—mother 
8 amily movie attendance 


Bed 917 .952 
*9. amily reading 


.853 .878 


ermissiveness, parents—male 924 
*10. Pes —female 216 
: Tmissiveness, daughters—male p 
1 МЕ —femal : 
1. Permissiveness, "i. ° ES 
5 Е fonal 924 
Permissiveness, darents- mal. .943 .957 
13. Persis —female 956 .960 
ж siveness, daughters—male 1965 967 
Я T ж к | 
| Permissiveness, sons—male Рен 959 956 
5. ; . —female .945  . 
18. [amily religious tolerance de 25 
i General be d practices 563 972 
; arent issi 
18. Economie n permissiveness .938 .965 


20. mud poverty—wealth 

21. omplaints against parents 
22, omplaints against father 
23. ppmPlaints against mother 


24. IScord betwee as 
os Se f-rejection n parents living together 


796 .823 .683 .697 
58 "g14 .563 .621 
"942 .836 .515 .522 


.13 .759 .538 .493 


tO tO «112 PHO сок OY i 12 ©з к P pop Сл ол Ол ол O HO? оз Ол ол С o 
о 
N 
ч 


9g  rGrades," "aee 594 1616 
27. Defensiveness problem: ‘in: adjustment 509 8058 a9) 1481 
28. Gened 150 795 676 6% 
29. pl adjustment 497 1702 28 428 
30. y Authoritarian Scale 12 627 ae 
* Empl on-Authoritarian Scale 16 3387 - 
, PiOyed i а B» 
Wearing of mie only since content was specific to Middle East culture, e£ 
Ompari 
180; 2 d 
Women 5028 Can be made, for example, between Egyptian ved This 


Пеп in Е 

ibility terms of subscale correlations, means, and variances. у 

rms o алаа the formation of 12 major subgroups Lees en 
* and religion for each of the three areas (Egypt, © 


iter 3 
ane o m ai and the United States). Similarly 6 major ue 
Ralyses ene b classifing respondents according to level of education. 


hen run separately for each of the two breakdowns. 
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Major Scales 


Since major hypotheses of the research were concerned with larger 
entities than represented by the subscales, the subscale intercorrelations 
within each entity were examined and the following areas identified as 
relatively homogeneous: 

Exposure Family Conflict 

Permissiveness (Parents) Adjustment (Self) 

Permissiveness (Self) 
To determine which subscales should be added together to represent 
each of these entities the matrix of correlations within each was obtained 
for East Mediterranean Male Moslems and factor analyzed using ап 
iterative procedure developed by Hotelling. To investigate structural in- 
variance across groups within the Middle East, identical analyses were 
performed for Egyptian Female Moslems. Five major scales approximat- 
ing to the first principal component of each of the five areas indicated 
above were thus devised and employed in subsequent analyses. 


Open-ended Questions 


_ As indicated above, four questions were included in the question- 
naire to provoke discussion by the respondents of their major problems, 
satisfactions, and hopes. These protocols, of which there are approx- 
mately 4000, are a source of information on the day to day frustrations 
and aspirations, personal, social, economic, and political, of the men ап 
women in each country. They are frank, often very personal, and many 
are long and detailed. Sixty-six per cent of the protocols have been codes 
into both specific and broad categories. Circumstances required that this 
be done by one coder. Percent agreement with recodings by the “an 
judge after intervals of from four to eight months ranged between 
and 94. These data were entered on punch cards and related to classifica- 
tion variables and scale measures described above. 

* * * * * 

The foregoing is presented as background for the papers which follow. 
They have been prepared as preliminary reports on several of the issues 
with which the program has been concerned. Data analysis is in process 
to provide the basis for more detailed reports on these and other aspect? 
of the research. 

George Gardner's paper presents a brief description of the Middle 
East for those not familiar with the area. He describes its geography; : 
people, its dominant cultural characteristics, and contemporary views 
some of the problems that exist for a society in transition. Disruption is 
family life, so often presumed to be a by-product, has not prove ka 
associated with exposure to modernization as measured among { 
studied in the Middle East. In spite of the rapid tempo of chang 
many of the material aspects of living, family loyalties described ! 
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ad M Parodi Najarian remain strong and core values remain 
early занес. dissatisfactions with both the old and the new, but 
stability -— я youth into the values of the culture maintains a 
A attitudes and d - е backbone of Middle Eastern society today. Changes 
an ойшы ; кы аге occurring, but sufficiently slowly so that it is 
affecting boih rather than revolutionary process, for significantly, it is 

anges in parents and offspring togther. | . 
Muhyi, are res re toward the status of women, described by Ibrahim 
is no iden Г а, characterized. by gradualness. In these samples there 
Чоп with their f a militant feminist movement and no serious dissatisfac- 
Portunities for hin. roles of housewives and mothers. Educational op- 
oth men and EET are increasing, but in general they are viewed by 

his grad m as a means of better preparing them for these roles. 
thoritarian ten ness of change may be in part a reflection of the au- 
Paper by lta Me uf the Middle East, described in the 
Wiser.” As an int elikian, where “he who 15 one day older is one year 
May represent egral Part of a way of life the authoritarian outlook 
Telations withi v pm force, regulating aspects of inter-personal 
connotations th the family and in society at large. It carries different 
term, Such a an in the West for the individual characterized by the 
Soverneq by Pads has accepted a way of life, his relations with others 
lon with society nd in conforming, achieves a greater measure of integra- 
research ii er by R. MacLeod examines the purposes of cross-cultural 
трас upon pps problem areas that stem in part at least from the 
Patterns of the ln su East of technological developments and social 
Others Üben Some of the issues within the scope of these studies 

8 attention are described. 
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The Arab Middle East: 


Some Background Interpretations 


George H. Gardner 


One of the first items in any discussion of the area and the people of 
the Arab world is a delimitation of the term “Middle East” for the 
purposes at hand. There seems to be as yet little agreement about 18 
exact denotation.* In general, however, it may be said that “Middle East 
replaces the older term “Near East” and refers to the area around the 
Eastern end of the Mediterranean, where nine countries have borders 
which are either on the Mediterranean or come very close to it, (Arabia, 
Egypt, Greece, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey). This 
concept is then occasionally adjusted to exclude Greece and to include 
North Africa, Iran, Afghanistan, and West Pakistan.? 

The term, Middle East, will have three meanings for the purpose of 
the present report. We are using it, first, to refer to a "culture 
area”? in which the people share a way of life which is recognizably com- 
mon in important respects, and recognizably different from the way ° 
life in surrounding areas. Such an area might be thought of as extending, 
west to east, from the Atlantic to Afghanistan, including part of West 
Pakistan; and north to south from Turkey to about twelve degrees north 
latitude, 

Within this broad culture area we are using the term Middle Ea E 
secondly, to refer to the Arab Middle East which includes North Afric? 
Egypt, Sudan, Arabia, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Irag, Yemen, and the 
Persian Gulf States. And within the Arab Middle East we have further 
centered our attention, thirdly, on the “heartland” of this area; name » 
the Nile Valley of Egypt and the Fertile Crescent countries of Iraq; Је? 
dan, Lebanon, and Syria. $ 

These five Arab Middle East countries form an almost continuo" 
arc of fertile land which curves around the northern end of the g" a 
Arabian desert. One end of the curve begins at the head of the Pers? 


à Е P jtute 
1 Ср discussions in The Middle East, 2nd Edition, London, Royal Inst, 


of International Affairs, 1955; Emil Lengyel iting i United 
World, March 1952; and Ernest Jackh, Delimitation E- p? Middle East 
Background of the Middle East, Ithaca, Cornell Univ. Press, 1952. in the 
? The Yemen and the small Persian Gulf States are always included 
Middle East. don 
з For a full discussion of this concept see Carleton Coon; Caravan Lo 
Jonathan Cape, 1952. 
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Gulf and moves up the broad Tigris Euphrates river valley, then around 
along the eastern end of the Mediterranean and finally up the narrow 
valley of the Nile, deep into Africa. Water has been the secret of its life— 
two great river systems and rain caught by the mountains along the sea 
coast. Other than this the area is dry and inhospitable. As for general 
natural resources there are few excepting oil, soil, and climate. Iraq is 
fabulously rich in oil, and Egypt's soil has a productive power greater than 
almost any in the United States. The climate ranges from mild winters 
to hot summers. There is, however, one other physical aspect of this area 
which may be called a resource or not, depending on the point of view. 
This resource lies in the fact that the area under study forms part of the 
land bridge that connects Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is this area which 
possesses an almost unique geo-strategic position through which pass the 
lines of interaction which connect the peoples of the modern world. 

At first glance, the human composition of the Middle East appears 
confusingly complex, but it is in reality no worse than that of the United 
States, However, there is one important difference between the two. In 
the United States, there has been a strong tendency toward racial blend- 
ing, which has led to a certain blurring out of many original differences 
as well as to the production of an American “type.” In the Middle East, 
Оп the other hand, this blending has been resisted and has proceeded at a 
much slower rate. As W, B. Fisher says, “Few regions in the world can 
Surpass the Middle East in heterogeneity of population. From earliest 
times the region has attracted waves of immigrants from various parts 
of the Old World, and fusion of diverse elements has sometimes tended 
to be slow, or even incomplete.* Thus in both the United States and the 

iddle East the original elements are many and various, but in the 
mE States these elements tend to “go into solution" or form е 
lor pound; while in the Middle East the tendency until recently has been 
the elements to remain in “suspension” or to exist as à composite. 
tun In spite of apparent heterogeneity, however, the Middle East p 
© area is predominently inhabited by one basic racial stock—the 
“ whe grranean and there is one dominant language gen. se eee 
Middle сбои race is indigenous and the principal = se тагай 
type fall ast. And the concentration of a highly а е -— 
ably the s jme. two of the most ancient Semitic speaking peop'e, 

Ín rabs and the Jews.” . . — 

addition to the dominant Mediterranean racial stock, the 


seve 
tal others clearly in evidence, especially in the northeastern part of 


t i А 
the iddle East culture area. These include the Armenoid, the Iranian, 
es, all having their 


-oto-Nordi i Mongoloid rac 
герге; Yordic, the Turkish, and the Mongo'o! П E 
a up in the same northeastern portion of the Middle Eas 


4 

‘ona Dum The Middle East, London, Methuen, 1950, p. 77. 
р > 104, р. 156. 

haz, Te term “Armenoid” refers to a group of people 


| having certain physical 
risti 
istics, and not to the culture group called “Armenians.” 
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One further racial type may be added—that the Negroid, whose char- 
acteristics will be found sprinkled generally throughout the Middle East. 
As for the languages of the Middle East, there are many, but their 
distribution follows a pattern very similar to that of the racial groups. 
From Morocco through Iraq, Arabic is almost universally spoken. But 
to the northeast, which is the mountainous part of the Middle East, we 
find a mixture of many tongues. These northeast languages include 


Turkish, Greek, Persian, Kurdish, Hebrew, Armenian, Baluchi, Central 
Asiatic, and Aramaic. 


Culture 


We have spoken briefly of the area and the people in which, and 
among whom, live the students that we have studied. Now we will briefly 
review some of the aspects of the Middle Eastern "Way of Life? which 
are significant for the present study. It will be noted that the approach 
here is cultural, and not political or historical. It is the particular quality, 
or “feel,” of the Middle Eastern culture complex upon which we wish to 


concentrate. We believe that an ade. i i 
г uate understa: 
of Middle Eastern society re { ape desee 


society requires a sympathetic insight into how it 
nens е of this society as а "going сено EOS. 
n the first i i | i i 
place the Middle East. is a cultural area of its own, with 


thermore, “The civilization which charac- 
forms, 


7 Coon, Ibid, p. 2. 


bridge ; TS 
Еш v А род the varieties of men have moved between Asia, 
no п always keeping their traditional ways of life with 
Пак рро а € immense variety of languages and culture systems. 
tini pire the area has helped preserve these differences. It is an 
аран die Tp desert in which peoples could “get lost” and go on 
group шь a аєа: This has given rise to a complex web of 
Га е е бын шен; a deep sense of in-group loyalties and а 
Pid ӨР eir р 2 road sense of community identification. People were 
VE а à ifferences and maintained them; a characteristic which 

ally institutionalized in the Millet system’ of the Ottoman 


Empire. “ i 

pire. “М ad i 1 

— peo Mua only in restricted areas such as the Levant. 

dpud Bp a р — o tijs basic ethnic composite has been further in- 
vity of peculiar intensity in the eastern part of the 


Middle East. “ i 
ast. "The Arabia i Н Н 
always been peculiarly fertile bm ра ES m e на Senn ies 
A nceptions. It 
conceptions of the one God, the Personal God, e Read e = 
Incarnate God first broke i bau B I M M 
n od first broke in on man's mind. Different prophets and 
аад, various efforts to work out the implications and ‘system’ of 
ese conceptions, attempts to reconcile them with Greek philosophy 
Fagan nature-worship and a religious system from Persia to India—all 
s prt factors have led to a great diversity of faiths. The same intensity 
Bah лш and denial which caused this diversity also insured that 
of the faith х it thr 
erations i is should find adherents who clung to it through the gen- 
- If to these two factors of ethnic mixing and proliferation of religious 
_ mine add the factor of foreign power rivalries over this area, first as 
li Бе, and now as a repository of more than sixty percent of the world's 
МА, oil reserves, there is little wonder that the “heartland” of the 
еш. е East and its approaches appear as a “mosaic” in the pejorative 
ids turn now to the aspect of unity. As indicated 
дейш, "signifies heterogeneity but also signifies order and design and 
mon] anon, In spite of their variety, the peoples of the Middle East are 
Pronorti one racial stock, now use one basic language over a Very large 
of пан lon of the area, and seem to be learning slowly under the impact 
с IONS and "culturalism??? to dissolve at least the lesser of the 


above, the term 


8 € К 
as an A ы system was evolved by the Ottoman rulers of the Middle East 
Broups spam шры technique. The great variety of iddle Eastern minority 
€ heads омеа to organize themselves into semi-autonomous communities 
ealings with ru communities then represented their respective groups im а 
9A. Н x e imperial government. 
Press - Hourani, Minorities in the Arab World, Londo 
› 1947, p. 15. 


1 
by Charles term “culturalism” refers here to such 
arles Malik of Lebanon, among others. He suggests that а study of United 
d reveal that the member nations have 
f as individual states. 


n, Oxford University 
phenomena as that pointed up 


Nati 
ions ; 
А Voting over the past ten years Өй 


Consist, 
entl aoe t 
y been voting in cultural or regional blocs instead о! 
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intricate network of barriers that have separated them. In spite of puc 
many and intense religious differences they are seeking to know ae 
serve the same God and thus possess a common religio-moral system © 
common ultimate aim. In spite of age-old foreign power rivalries, ү 
have experienced a functional and highly productive unity during severa 
periods of world history, and there is considerable evidence to show that 
in the next decades the heat of this same foreign power rivalry may re- 
sult in a new functional fusion of the Middle Eastern peoples. 

So much to give a “feel” for the intricacy of the Middle Eastern 
culture system. Now let us try to sketch a few additional characteristics 
which give it its particular flavor. In seeking for a familiar analogy, the 
U.S. reader might well think of the American way of life along the At- 
lantic seaboard toward the end of the 1800's and early 1900's, before the 
shattering impact of the 1914 World War. It was a stable, decorous, or- 
derly, provincial, family-oriented type of community life. Families were 
large, and they participated in relatively simply closely interwoven in- 
group activities and interests. Time moved at a leisurely pace and religion 
was important, Families were strongly patriarchal with the father in а 
role which called for a considerable degree of formal deference from the 
members of his family. Manners were important, and sex was a closely 
guarded secret with a double set of rules, Women were homemakers and 
carefully modest in dress, Business tended to be small and family run. The 
"great? were very great, possessing fabulous wealth and power; but they 
WETE {ог їп number. There was а strong element of approved cultural 
authoritarianism and paternalism. There was a wide difference between 
city and village life: and industrial labor was often cruelly exploited. This 


way of life was rudely shattered by two world wars and the meteoric de- 
velopment of modern scientific inventions, 


production, and atomic energy. The most 
American society in the sec 


: s 
y arranged by the parents; first cousin ma 
couples remain closely tied to the paren 


e 
ty and consequently illiteracy 10 5 
reaching well above 90% in most ІЧ 


absent from the American scene except possibly in the form of migratory 
workers, is an important cultural factor, in addition to the far more 
numerous villager and city dweller. “The impact of desert life and 
ideas upon neighboring peoples has from time to time been immense, in 
a negative aspect, giving rise to invasion and destruction, but in a posi- 
tive way often leading to cultural progress, particularly in the fields of 
religion and abstract thought." And in the fifth place, the strong 
emphasis on in-group loyalties, epitomised by the familiar phrases, “our 
people,” or “one of us,” as contrasted with all others, has led to a faulty 
development in the individual’s sense of responsibility to the larger com- 
munity. 

Again we must refer to our parallel with the United States. The 
people of the Middle East are also feeling the shattering impact of two 
world wars and the inventions of modern science upon their traditional 
way of life. The old order is no longer tenable; and, as among Americans, 
so among Middle Easterners, there is a rapid awakening to the realiza- 
tion that they must take an active hand in guiding the construction of 
the new society whose form the Middle Easterner is just beginning to en- 
vision. 


The Crisis 
What are the problems faced by our Middle East respoädents and 
their countrymen as they seek to establish their place in the new modern 
world, and as they find themselves the focus of intense foreign p у 
attention? Many writers have used the word "crisis" 9 describe E d 
Severity or intensity of the societal "boiling" process whick ie man е 
feature of present-day Middle Eastern culture. The term 1$ wired 
Justified from many points of view; but it does not follow that the Mi г 
ast crisis is somehow mysterious or "oriental" and not to be atic 
y the Western mind. To one who lives in the Middle East, the turmot 
of the Arab world is not so mysterious, which, by the way, does not ved 
m it is easy to settle, A look at various facets of the situation may пер 
© clarify our understanding. 
€ must place before a firstly, the picture of s peel ple ae peti 
а Bes of fractionated existence, are rapidly achieving gro E. 
Wareness; who now possess sufficient technician power, and y he rest 
and culture power to necessitate their being taken seriously by t less 
9 the world; and who are making devastating use of two et 
А — geographical position and oil resources—by employing s - 
Venturesome, and highly developed skill at hargats le who are 
facin € must place before us, secondly, the picture © E Tin modern 
world е necessity to think through the cg wem is true both for 
the or their traditional religio-moral world views 2218 The Christian 
Moslem majority as well as for the Christian minority. 106 


long a 


11 Middle East: 1957, London, Europa Publishing Co., 1957. 
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i inki ү has 
at a traumatic experience such a re-thinking process 
= E two hundred years. The people of the Ме 
now pass through this cultural jungle and find some way ul 
mod the revelations of reason with the revelations of the spirit. Thu 
apes the concepts of Islamic Democracy or of Islamic Socialism be- 
m ien ht about. Modern American civilization is not only "Christian, 
md it ie secular, pragmatic, and wealthy. Modern Arab Qs 
is none of these, and thus the thoughtful Arab of the Middle East i 
faced with some serious dilemmas in the integration of a modern way 
of life which is both productive and meaningful for him. The American 
formula has been so strkingly successful that the Arab is made to wonder 
whether his traditional formula should be abandoned entirely. 


"This crisis of the Arab mind today is clear. All around is a sea of 
nihilism: the cynicism of men cut off from their own past, deprived too 
long of responsibility for their own fate, tied too long to a decaying 
Empire, exposed too soon to the corruption of wealth and power. Within 
the sea are four or five rocks which seem to offer the safety of a sure 
belief: secular nationalism, secular social democracy, liberal Islam, 
fundamentalist Islam, communism. To find and appropriate a political 
belief is not easy, because social ideas have no strength of their own. They 
derive their power, on the one hand from human experience, on the 


other from those final convictions about God and man and the universe 
which no man can be without,"12 


We must sec, thirdly, 
people aware of possessing 
ing from a deep inferiorit 
domination. It is not in t 
people indulging in vario: 


the picture of a refined intelligent, sensitive 
а long and proud history but who are suffer- 
y feeling growing out of centuries of we 
he least surprising, therefore, to find the Ara 
us kinds of overcompensations: alternately too 
hard or too soft, too loud or too secretive, too pushing or too submissives 
fiercely sure of themselves at one moment and timidly unsure at other 
moments, 


We must see, fourthl 
shuffling and re-shuffling 


: : a 
means that from the outside point of view the Arab world appears 25 
hopelessly shattere: i i 


» and religions against religions. The old Ara 
proverb runs, “I and my br 
is undoubtedly a reality and 
ideal “fishing.” And yet the A. 
brother, and my cous 
of view, the Arabs s 
process of trying to 
This process in its 


tab proverb goes on to say, . . . but J, Jd 


NC in 
Thus, from the inside Рр 


se- 
ith 


i I ter- 
1° A. Hourani, “Arabic Culture,” Perspective of the Arab World, М.Х» m 
cultural Publications, 1956, p. 11, 
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the *Arab Awakening" among a small group of intellectuals. It has 
developed slowly due to divisions and rivalries that are inevitable where 
Strong vested interests are involved. But the phenomenon of the power 
and the popular support for Egypt's revolutionary leader, Gamal Abd el 
Nasser, can have no adequate explanation other than in the fact that for 
the great mass of the common people of the Arab lands he stands as a liv- 
ing symbol of their great hope. This growing awareness among the 
People may yet lead to a unification of Egyptian technical skill with 
Mesopotamian and Persian Gulf oil wealth and Lebanese business sense, 
to produce a functionally unified Arab World, 

Growing out of the above, we must see the picture of a people 
who are slowly coming to grips with the weakness in their modern world 
of the narrow exclusiveness of their traditional mosaic of small tribal, 
religious, or ethnic in-groups. The spirit of nationalism has taken a deep 
hold on them and is a first step toward the development of the wider 
community vision and responsibility implicit in the word “citizenship.” 
But this will not be sufficient, and we find many thoughtful Arab leaders 
Struggling with the still broader problem of how to achieve a unity 
among all Arabs—a unity which is functional as well as cultural. 

And finally, we must see the picture of a people roused to self-aware- 
ness who are deeply torn over the problem of what to do about the 
ih a within their gates, and in particular, what to do about “the 
Vestern settlers who have been planted in the midst of Arab com- 
ee There were the Italians in Libya, and there are now the 
rench in North Africa and Zionists in Palestine. 


Concluding Remarks 


of m is hoped that the above sketch will serve the intended function 
Providing a backdrop and foundation for the chapters which follow. 
Jure has felt it to be worthwhile to try to establish the character 
Such : forest before moving in among the trees. The major danger © 
ог ш is, of course, that the reader may be misled by the omissi 
“Aggeration of important features. This must be risked. 
in the s point of central importance is that the reader cia ma 
ich į rab Middle East are people who possess a valid formula € К g 
баьо ра and deeply rooted іп centuries of practice, and whic md 
Contact cing severly battered by forces generated through pai ica 
à plac, ; 219 through the pressures growing out of the need to esta 
€ їп the society of the modern world. 


p H x . 
be th adi Note: This question, one of the major foc 


es e 
“bject of a separate report to be published later. 


i of these studies, will 
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3 Op. cit, p. 9. 


Adjustment in The Family and Patterns of 
Family Living 


Pergrouhi Najarian 


In a changing, family-centered culture like that of the Near East, 
a study of the family is especially important. This paper, however, cannot 
give an extensive and objective picture of the family in the Middle East 
as it is. The nature of the overall design of the research permits a picture 
of the family seen primarily by a highly special group of Middle Eastern 
youth, those in secondary schools and universities, This report will present 
the kind of pictures that can be gotten through questions answerec by 
a large sample, all in high school and college, supplemented by interviews 
with a limited number of young men and women. Although the samP e 
by virtue of education is unrepresentative of Middle Eastern youth at 
large in high illiteracy countries, it is the area's most articulate group. , 

, lt has been repeatedly pointed out that change in a society bring 

disorganization in the family and starts new trends. Different aspects 0 
family life, and different members in it, however, may be influenced 1? 
different ways or in different degrees. To what extent are these change 
disrupting? Where do older and younger generations stand in this con” 
tinuum of change? Are differences related to conflict? What are th? 
emerging patterns or trends in family living? How do they compare v e 
the older patterns? What is the direction of change? These were gone 
of the main questions posed for the general study of which this sectio? ? 
а part. 

This preliminary report, because of limited space, will focus atte 
on only one major aspect, namely that of family adjustment. Adjus e 
of parents will be discussed briefly, More attention will be given to tes 
adjustment of the young person in the family with respect to the correla н 
of conflict and harmony between the older and younger generation? al 
an attempt will be made to describe conservative and more li re 
emerging patterns of family living, with special attention to roles 2? 
lationships between spouses, and parents and children. 


ntion 
ent 


I 
Family Adjustment asks 
Parental happiness and discord: Question 101 (Subscale 2°), the 


about the happiness of parents living together. The response gr 
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subjects estimate of parental harmo i i 
sli t my or discord. Fifty 
bem жы of the sample indicate that their parents эте буз happy 
heat leva p ome in the sample are the only group that falls below 
feat level, The next most frequent response (3096-406) is “moderately 
M : „шн similarity in reports on parental happiness be- 
rris er e from the United States and that of the Middle East, 
| t aen is ne to happiness unquestionably varies with culture. 
кй thom 5 con ucted on a limited sample in the East and West to 
Bi арси ыс of responses on some questions show that 12 out of 
iie qu с in the United States and 11 out of 30 in Iraq, 
dit Seep | упа (Eastern Mediterranean) think that their parents 
finn T eh. bm examination of the meaning of their responses 
оа ie ing as constituents of parental happiness as this age 


Eastern. Mediterranean United States 

id Parents very happy Parents very happy 

‚ Do not quarrel. 

2. Quarrel Я 1. Do not quarrel. 

3. "Hold Vide not last long. 2. Quarrel does not last long; they 
меа ian, same position on сопіго- quarrel over minor issues. 
respect f ез; general agreement"; 3. “In major issues they stick to- 

4. "Run à i partner's opinion. gether;” “They back each other.” 

5. “Ay appy household.” 4, “Give children a happy home 

6. E. cci n: toward each other." life." 

Pin E each other and look 5. Love and affection. 
7 ч 6. Do not look unhappy and have 


DA 
те happy when together. no problems. 
7. Enjoy being together. 
8. Are kind and considerate. 
9. Tolerate mistakes of partner. 
0. Appear compatible in social situ- 


ations. 
11. Are willing to listen to each 


others problems. 
12. Participate mutually in social ac- 
tivities. 


ntal happiness between 
obvious. The dominant 
12, particularly 10-12, 
degree of active 


the Ln MA similarity of concepts of pare 

Concept pa БЕ as evidenced through items 1—7 is 

ting out ne of agreement or harmony. Items 8- 

thane of other-directedness and a higher 
1p in the American sample. 


Parental p; 
al Discord and Exposure to Modern Influences. 


A - 
уана an iy exploration was made of the relations 
Modern esee (subscale 23) and measures of exposure to 
Ucation of гечи The items used in this analysis were urb 
er, education of mother, exposure of fathe 


hip between 
Western or 
anization, 
r and of 
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mother to Western influences,’ frequency of family movie attendance, 
amount of family reading (subscales 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8). Ji ие 
The correlations between parental discord and these severa Mr ser 
that are symptomatic of exposure to modernization indicate that R tal 
8 sex-religious groups in Egypt and the Eastern Mediterranean, pa a 
discord diminishes with exposure. The correlations are low (ranging vet 
.01 to .21, a median value of 07, with 20 of 56 significant atora cim 
the .05 level), but they are consistent in indicating a positive ва 
with good parental relations.* There is one exception: Urban мат Zr 
tends very slightly to be negatively associated with good parenta Tei 
tions, although only three of eight correlations are significant and Sally 
in Egypt. Education of Father and Education of Mother are e Ds 
equal in bem nd of positive association, although, if anything, sig 
;oring the mother. 
— measures of economic status (subscales 18 and 19) were p 
ployed. The first was in terms of modern conveniences possessed by a 
family and number of servants employed in the home. The second w > 
based upon the respondent's estimate of family wealth. Both хпейзотех 
are consistent in indicating a slight association between low NER 
status and discord between parents. The range of values of the ни 
tion coefficients for subscale 18 was .01 to —21, median value E i 
significant for 5 of 8 groups in the Middle East. None was guis 
the U.S. The range of values for subscale 19 was —.05 to -.28, wm à 
-.17, significant for 6 of the 8 groups. One was significant in the ^ 


Parental Discord and Complaints Against Parents. 


Complaints against parents covering various sources of diee 
ment (subscale 20) and complaints against father and against mo mi, 
taken separately (subscales 21 and 22) show, as would be Mn ж; 
consistent positive relationships, the correlations ranging from 2 sex- 
.49, median .27, all but one of the 24 highly significant for the 1 
religious groups in the Middle East and in the U.S. 


. t. 
Parental Discord and Scholastic Grades as a Problem in Adjustmen™ 


in 
There are low positive relationships between worry over grades 0 
school and parental discord for all Middle East groups, ranging women 
to .21, 6 of the 8 significant. In the U.S., except for Catholic P^ ге 
(r—.21), the correlations are essentially zero. This East-West dific the 
may reflect the often recognized excessive emphasis on pe 
Middle East as the exclusive measure of success in education, t° 
a value of the first order. 


е latte? 


1 These two subscales, Exposure of Father and Exposure of Mother ut movie’ 
influences, combine items dealing with the kind of education and kin 
attended, and kind of reading done by parents. 

? For N’s of groups see section “Authoritarianism.” 
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Parental Discord and Personality Characteristics. 


NE e personality characteristics, namely self-rejection (sub- 
iode , anxiety (subscale 27) and general adjustment (subscale 28), 
3 Ww significant relationships with parental discord for most groups in 
ey a магн Past and the U.S. The correlations range between .01 
be е cw pidan Two possible interpretations of these relations can 
esi. a about. Опе is that parental discord contributes to the 
wal E Юи adjustment, the other, that the personally disturbed individ- 

may tend to perceive his parents as unhappy in their relationship. 
Although, in the absence of independent measures of parental discord 
such as the parents’ own evaluation of their relationship, it is not possible 
to evaluate these alternatives, it is likely that both factors contribute to 
the association. 

In summary, the major correlates of parental discord are family 
SN low level of education of the parents and such characteristics 
п the individual as complaints against parents, dissatisfaction with 
grades, self-rejection, anxiety, and low general adjustment. 


Adjustment With Parents 


Complaints Against Parents (Subscale 20). 


To assess the tensions between young men and women and their 
схе, subscale 20 was devised as a general measure of disturbance of 
rise relationships. It included preoccupation with disagreements over 
in T er See of decision-making in the home, over inequalities 
eis pportunities for men and women, over unfair punishment and criti- 
m, and over parental preference of other siblings and parental neglect. 
an Adjustment with parents, as measured by this scale, does not bear 
It is eem relationship to exposure to western or modern influences. 
plaints cresting that there is no indication of a relationship between cm 
above. T. parents and economic status (subscale 18) € js 
against here are, however, low positive correlations between comp! en 
of the pn and poverty (subscale 19) which is the subject’s oe 
Positive phas financial status. Although all of the 8 енн ту үн 
Statisti us the Middle East, only 2 of the 8 are high enough to 
ically significant; one of 4 is significant in the U.S. 


In addition to the scale analysis of the questionnaire, in which re- 
ing subscales or indices, 


In this analysis the total 
Moslem men, Mos- 
he Middle East, 


lated : 
с Questions were grouped to form the forego’ 


t mn 
bm red items were also treated separately. 
em wm ЧЫ was broken down into six groups: 
and Chiistia ‘hristian men, and Christian women in t 
Ps € men and Christian women in the US. : -— 
Sex-relicio mination of responses to individual questions in iat d fett 
timate 1S groups reveals the following: The question asking | P 
€ of degree of disturbance over relations of subject with his 
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parents indicates a striking similarity among Moslems and Christians in 
the East and Christians in the West. For all groups, East and West, 
roughly 7566 state little or no disturbance. Less than 25% state that they 
are “somewhat disturbed.” 

Again, in terms of responses to individual items, the subjects report 
less disturbance over disagreements on matters relating to religion than 
on the question of who makes the decisions in the home, parents alone or 
with self participating. Responses are similar on the issue of equal op- 
portunities for boys and girls. These differences are understandable since 
the latter two are closer to the young person's need for autonomy: On 
religion, close to 7596 of all groups indicate no disagreement, while on 
decision-making and sex differences in opportunities the percent agreeing 
is slightly above 50% in the Middle East and slightly below 5096 in 
the U.S. 

The Middle Eastern and the United States samples give similar 
responses on unfair punishment and unfair criticism. 80% or higher of 
all groups do not think there has been unfair punishment. The U.S. per- 
cetage is slightly higher (85%-90%). 65% to 70% of all groups do not 
think that their parents criticize them unfairly. The balance report that 
sometimes they do. 

Interesting differences appear in feelings of being ne lected at home 
In the Middle Eastern sample 3066-4596 ers feeling вей, while 
in the US. sample, only 1596-2046 report so. The differences may be ue 
to differing cultural expectations. The adolescent at this state of his de- 
velopmental tasks? in the U.S. perhaps admits to needing the family 50 
little that the feeling of being neglected at home has little chance tO 
appear. 

. Another difference appears between the Middle East and the 
M pa States in the relationships between authoritarianism, measure 
215 iem veion of the F sale, and complaints guns paene П 
be та negative for the Middle Eastern groups, Sg. e 

“* = the 8, with values ranging from -.06 to —27, median Уа ae 
SUL he ie i nit Е 
Catholic s T positive for Catholics, although significant OP у d 
men. Thus in the Middle East, in contrast to the © 
States, the more authoritarian the person is the fewer are his complaints 
against his parents, This raises questions of interpretation. Does the a 
thoritarian young person in the Middle East complain less because e 
has less to complain about (greater agreement between expectations у 
cultural conditions and parental attitudes) or because the authoritarian 
person is more likely to idealize his parents, particularly in a culture wher : 
“the good child is the non-complaining child and complaints ag га. 
parents utter ingratitude? Or is authoritarianism equated with respe? 
strength? 
—— 


3R. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education. 
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Summarizing the relationships described in the foregoing para- 
graphs, it is evident, in terms of the measures employed and the groups 
under examination, that the measure, Complaints Against Parents, is re- 
lated to such psychological conditions in the family as discord between 
parents and to such personality characteristics in the subjects as self- 
rejection, anxiety, concern about grades, general adjustment and, in the 
Middle East, to deviations from the accepted authoritarian pattern. 


II 


Patterns Of Family Living 


Interviews were conducted with a limited sample in Egypt, Iraq, 
and Lebanon, The interview schedule in all three countries followed 
closely the same broad areas covered by the questionnaire, namely eco- 
nomic status, exposure to modern or Western culture, harmony-conflict 
in family relations, liberalism of parents, liberalism of self, self-acceptance, 
adjustment values, 

Two patterns of living will be described next, based on interviews 
ОЁ two subjects selected as representative of conservative living on the one 
hand and of a liberal living pattern on the other. Finally, a comparison, 
based on interviews in general, of the older and newer patterns of living 
will be made at the end of this section. 


A Conservative Family. 


This is a family in which interpersonal relationships are good; ia 
members have had limited exposure to western or modern influences and, 
9n the whole, are conservative in their social and religious attitudes. 

hese characterizations apply to both the subject and his parents as he 
is лу па them. The interviewee is a young Egyptian male Fs 
econ zhar University. He comes from a family of below average ee 
5 nomic status, The father, who died а year before the interview, 

1 illiterate fisherman and very religious. The mother is also illiterate. 
Rel the eldest of seven children, five brothers and a cep Á— 
age ing al Azhar, he attended a religious school. He has live Ade 
o repre, of his life. Descriptive statements by the subject 1n се 
d erii during the interview apply in general to the perio! iat 
is Wed death. Since he employed the present tense, the polo 
Para, With reference to the father in the descriptions 1n the fo 

Braphs, 
the mor members of this famly, life centers a 
Side the he exclusively so. Additions to family 
the спан ^ there is the coffee house for th Se all тонам 
Self. But ur Iu s obligations are first to one's fami y, gi „айе 
ог dispen еге are also feelings of duty toward one's стай dh E 

ing the “imperialists,” of disparagement of dru 
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round the home, and for 
life are visitors; and out- 
he father, and school for 


others who do not take life seriously. In answer to the question of his 
hopes for the future, he says he would like “Чо educate my brothers 
and make them happy; to take my diploma and major in the ре е 
tion and writing about the Moslem religion. If circumstances permit, 
want to travel, for I like traveling, and I want to get married, but after 
I help raising up my brother." Religion is the highest value for the i 
dividual and society. His principal dissatisfaction, he states, 15 t A 
“society is not directed along religious lines that go along with ou 
Moslem teachings.” . 

z Education is also of high value. It adds to one's status in the eyes 
of one's parents, and it builds self-confidence. He says, “Му father has 
confidence in me and thinks that the educated like me should have 
rights." Education is desirable for women, but only in so far as it will help 
them in their traditional wife-mother role. *Women should not interfere 
with political issues; their field is the home and its concerns. They shoul 
have higher education based on religious and social studies and home ec 
nomics.” 

Roles and patterns are so clear-cut and definite that there is hardly 
room for choice of decisions. Whenever there is need for decision, the 
father has the final word, because “he knows.” With this conviction, 
mother and children submit, not begrudgingly, but complacently м 
willingly. Тһе eldest son learns early іп life his privileges and Cep. 
bilities as the one in the position next to that of his father. He identi A 
with him, internalizes his values. In the case of his father’s absence а 
death, he would be duty bound to take his place in the care and welfa 
of his younger siblings. 

It is difficult to say how deep is his acceptance of this sobe a 
restricted life or to estimate its effects upon him. He tells us, Lion g 
that he is in full agreement with his parents in the manner of n 
up children, toward religious restrictions, customs and traditions, 5s 
women's role. There are some hints of resentment, however. Spea mot 
about the father, he says, "It was easy for him to get his rights, but : 
easy for him to think about the rights of others." There is also evidence 
displaced hostility. The people who do most harm to the country ап 
world are drunkards, the ignorant, the careless (weak persons 1n 
group), and the "imperialists" (the strong in the out-group) - 
also evidence that the acceptance of parental restrictions is not fre А 
hardship for him. He has guilt feelings which he “cannot correct 
gets these feelings when he looks “at a foreign lady.” He also feels 
when he thinks badly of people (more evidence for displacement): j 

Even though the formally submissive role of the mother is pee con- 
she is not altogether a weak person. She is fair when treated wit ‘exerts 
sideration, does not submit to harsh treatment by the son. She Ө” 
some authority over her son; in fact he feels that she restricts В 
partner with the father. arent?! 

Sibling relationships are governed by a common loyalty tO P 


r and 


> an 
guilty 
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expectations. The oldest assumes moral responsibility with the parents 
for guiding the young. He may also have responsibilities. If the family 
Income needs supplementing, he must contribute, and if the father should 
die, he must assume full responsibility. Yet this stern role is not complete- 
ly devoid of satisfactions, at least on the manifest level. It carries prestige 
in the family where authority counts so much. Thus he states that my 
sister and brothers “listen to me and my instructions,” and he feels sat- 
isfaction in “spreading a loving attitude between them.” А 

Love, sense of duty, loyalty, and gratitude govern relationships in 
the family. The worst thing one can do in life is “treating parents badly.’ 
Such a person is classed with the ignorant, the drunkard, the careless, 
and the “imperialists.” 


A Liberal F amily. 


It is difficult to speak of “a liberal pattern” of family living in the 
Middle East. As used here it means some departure from tradition. 
Different families manifest different degrees of change. Change in itself 
allows for choice and greater variation. Moreover, change often creates 
a discrepancy between verbal acceptance and emotional acceptance; 
thus a young man may honestly believe and even state that social 
restrictions for women should be removed, yet he might find it difficult 
to see his sister dance with a young man. Or, verbal acceptance even 
With emotional readiness to accept a particular social change is not 
always accompanied by acceptance of its ramifications. A man may 


owever, by comparing two Moslem families, the traditional or VR 
pe vative family previously discussed and a more liberal subject oily 
amily from the dime country, namely Egypt. The subject and family 
chosen to represent liberal trends both are high on exposure to кү 
Changes and high on liberalism. It is a family of foun ШЕ, e 
the er is a retired officer. He was a graduate of the ша - Тһе 
© mother obtained secondary education in a French school. 


i В E тей ў ican 
rie has lived in Cairo, and the subject has studied in Ameri 
“CNools 


Economi 


ust 5 : 

е taken more seriously. | 
Parent. his home there is no drastic change in conjuga 
5. The father is the provider, the decision maker, an 
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1 roles for his 
d final au- 


thority on discipline. The mother is the housekeeper and is admired for 
her interest in her children and husband. T" 
In spite of the lessening of restrictions, however, and — ii 2a 
couraged by it, differences between the two generations are а beri 
apparent and more marked than in the first boy's pnl deed с. 
looked upon as heretic; he finds it difficult to pray, regards re A e 
thing of the past. He believes that the hope of the present lies in uda 
tion, with freedom, respect for the individual з capacity to m ot 
experience, avoiding imposition of parents’ own experience an al bly. 
It is a mistake to trust people (relatives included) сона 
People are selfish, although it is mostly economic circumstances Таг 
make them so. Freedom and education are the highest values—a Rer 
outlook replacing a religious one. Self respect and respect from ot 
are desired. . А - 
Differences between parents and children, both in points of vi th 
toward specific issues and in values in life, are openly recognized by res 
but one feels that communication between parents and children | e 
broken down to some extent; *My relations at home are formal, : 
states. "Disagreements appear, but nothing can be done, because васл 
of us knows the point of view of the other; we do not speak about raul 
Due to the liberal attitude of his parents, these differences do not ee 
family harmony, which remains high. The subject himself states epa 
there are differences, “but these differences exist because we ees А 
different generations." The parents are respected and admired on 
whole; the relationship between the siblings is positive. уй 
This liberal young man's goals and values for the future, howe ily- 
show a new direction; they are individualized goals and not as fami pA 
directed as in the former case. No particular concern about рате ri 
siblings, no passionate expression of gratitude or sense of duty. will 
concern is his studies, writing, marriage, and the kind of job. that rary 
keep him away from poverty and allow him to carry out his ag 
ambitions, Life is perceived optimistically, but sobriety is a value; from 
must distinguish loafing from work.” There is not a complete break ane 
older cultural values; respect for the older person, respect for the P 
ents, and the strong famly ties must be maintained. +. atti- 
His liberalism towards women is partly expressed through his ate 
tude toward their education. “It seems that she who is highly a der- 
is a better wife than the little educated one, because of her b 
standing." Education is again valued essentially because of its 5 
to the wife-role. Needs of women as human beings do not occur prom 
although he admits that her education should be according to her d self- 
ation. Underneath his liberalism also appears the dominating m your 
centered male. In response to “what kind of person would you f view . 
wife to be,” he says, “good temperament, respects my points he some 
does not look down on my career and presents no obstacles to a art 
what beautiful.” All the evaluation is self-centered, but he has § 
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of the way from the past in that her position now matters. She is ex- 
pected to have opinions of her own, and he cannot afford to ignore 
them, even for his own prestige. 

Our liberal subject may be a little more self-centered than others 
due to his temperament or particular family experiences. But with 
Sreater departure from tradition, personality needs begin to play a 
more important role in creating patterns, and therefore one should 
expect variation. In fact, greater variation may turn out to be a basic 
characteristic of the liberal pattern. To make our picture more realistic, 
therefore, we shall try to trace trends in emerging patterns based on 
fifty-one interviews in Egypt, Iraq and Lebanon, where young people 
Sive us their attitudes, hopes, and goals for their families of procreation. 


Emerging Patterns 


Image of the Mother, 


A look at the picture of the mother and the good wife which one 
finds in the interviews of both men and women gives us the emerging 
Pattern of the wife-mother role among the educated and allows some 
comparison with the traditional pattern. 

Out of fifty-one mothers of these interviewees only three had as 
much as two years beyond high school education, nine had finished high 
School, 26 were illiterate, the rest had some high school education or had 
finished elementary school. It is clear that a marked shift in amount of 
education is occurring for women, 
fecti The mother is described both by men and women as a co af- 

PM forgiving, sacrificing creature, devoted to her home, chil ren, 
Bera husband. She is loved and admired for this and deserves gratitude in 
"ага, Fairly often she is depicted as emotional, sensitive, and sometimes 
ie One young man from Egypt says, “Mother deserves all mu 

on tor She sacrifices а lot, and she is very loving. I love and respec 
is Her faults are her weakness in dealing with others and her being 
ote by her emotions." A young woman says, *She carries on her 
Utiles to the best and too often she gets nervous” bed 
disagre еге is little clash between her and her — € mea 
isa жешп, appear between sons and mothers. Daug eu eig 
Mera ements about dress and going out, particularly with s) An 
ticular, relationship between mother and daughter is xe 
the Co by women interviewed in Lebanon, whose pen «Ps 
Sroup wi, are better educated than the mothers of the bed x 
acts aga ever the mother is viewed as restricting, it is 
а partner to the father. ut в 
er world is almost exclusively the home. “She has no айу ж. 
асаб. home,’ tds the common statement. However, mothers Ley E 
Оп participate in welfare organizations. On the whole, she арр! 


Side th 
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to be closer to the children than the father even at the high school and 
college level. It is not, therefore, surprising that in the larker sample of 
the study, in response to the question, "Which parent are you most fond 
of?” while the greater number (50%-70%) state “both parents” when 
a preference is asked for, both men and women refer to the mother more 
frequently (23%-37%) than to the father (1066-2796). According to 
the survey results, the mother is also perceived as affectionate and under- 
standing slightly more often than is the father. 


The Good Wife 


Dominant in the image of the good wife is the wife-mother role, 
not strikingly different from that of the mother. Both men and women 
give her greater freedom in education, most of them stating clearly 
that she should have higher education at least to the B.A. level, and à 
considerable number say, “аз much as possible," * provided" this makes 
her a better wife and mother. In this strong wife-mother role, a picture 
of the woman as an individual, a human being presenting her own 
needs, is practically non-existent even in these educated subjects. The 
qualities of a good wife have reference mostly to the husband, his needs, 
and his reputation (prestige and acceptability) —“obedient, intelligent, 
polite wife;" “educated wife of average beauty, particular about her 
femininity, sociable, and ready to meet those in whom I have confidence; 
controls her modernization according to acceptable ways;" *highly edu- 
cated, has manners, guards her honor and defends her family." 

An appreciation of the discrepancy between this kind of role and 
the implications for greater freedom and newer ideas that come wit 
education of women do not seem to be clear either to men or to women: 
It is true that some men and women suggest limitations as to the quality 
of education (social problems, religious education, home economics) 25 
proper preparation for her role. Often they have no such qualification? 
and state emphatically that “they should be given the same chances ae 
boys,” “they should have as much education as they like and all kinds. 
The women show a little more realistic approach. One woman student 
from Lebanon speaking about degree and kind of education says; “Jt de- 
pends where the girl is living; sometimes more of it is a problem.” Then 
she continues, “If available, education is a good thing, in spite of 36 

roblems." ” 

When it comes to the question of whether women shoul 
41% of the men do not approve of women working outside of the o 
after marriage, while only 2496 of the women show definite disapprove. 
The rest of the women think that they should work provided the W E 
mother role is not handicapped. A possible redefinition of roles and 7 А 
distribution of responsibilities within the home does not occur. П wore 
and 97% of the men in the interview sample have no objection to jd 
working before marriage. One senses an acquiescence among ы 
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а works 


though, when they not infrequently add to their approval, "provided she 
can guard her honor." 

Thus, while the new role for women, through the image of the good 
wife which educated men hold, presents no drastic change from that of 
their mother's generation, the big leap toward greater freedom for wo- 
men becomes apparent when one compares their possibilities with those 
of their mothers, chiefly through education, jobs at least before marriage, 
and greater social contacts. 


Image of the Father. 


The more common picture of the father is a strong, respectful per- 
Son, somewhat nervous, rather demanding both from wife and children, 
but also one who works hard for the good of the family. The picture of 
the conservative, traditional father is repeated particularly in Egypt and 
Iraq and can be summarized in the expression of one student from 
Egypt: “Father is of the old generation, with old-fashioned ideas—some- 
What of a conservative. His decisions are final I admire in him his 
Sympathy and love, his consideration of the family’s interests and those 
of his sons. His faults are his bad treatment of the family, strict discipline 
* hig offspring, reflecting his anger with the merchants on the family, 

15 treatment of mother whose dignity he does not consider.” 

Conjugal relations are governed by a father who is not only the 
Provider, but also the dominant person, who “knows” because of his posi- 
won as a father, The dependent wife submits willingly. The wise = 
manages the situation with patience, for the sake of peace in the fami У 
п fact, conjugal relations are governed by the imperatives of parental 
Toles. There is general agreement between husband and wife as parents 
S, children on religious matters, customs, and traditions, and discipline. 
Mud disagreement is mentioned in the latter, when бе er 
а) ed as the strict disciplinarian and the mother takes exception. se 

Те also agreed on the whole about the rights of women. niga : 
асаа With respect to the question are not governed by sex pi 
eraka and Орев quarrels and disagreements are pcm “| ao iani 
or angry ues on is frequent reference to 

ing sensitive or nervous. — 
is а Taba and wife are primarily father and йай. mem did 
Upon th ally dominant-submissive one, variation € eg кезү 
Persons n personalities involved. Both in marriage ose a ae 
allows h Dut the role of the father as a provider gives him mu imde, 
While dm to be more demanding, to expect obedience anc Paper 
i at of the mother accepts submission and sacrifice. She is 


4 tion: 
1, but has т ily on the children for emo 
o lean more heavily d affection than upon 


e Tetur 
а асу 

ion through thei iration, respect, an 
h usband. gh their admiration, respect, 
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The Good Husband. 

The image of the father as a strong person is transferred to the 
kind of husband women would like to have. In addition to seeking 
security in the protection of strong husbands on whom they can depend, 
women seek husbands who are respected, educated, and intelligent. А 
woman from Lebanon typifies the expectancy when she says that she 
would like to have a husband who is “educated, intelligent, does not 
have much age difference, is good looking, comes from a good family, 
is a real man on whom I can depend." The more liberated add similarity 
of ideas and flexibility. An Egyptian woman student says, "I have al- 
ready chosen him. He has ideals and character similar to mine. He re- 
spects the wife and cares for stability and married life." An ambitious 
woman says, “That he have good manners and be a well known person- 
ality with aspirations, that he have a good disposition and flexibility." 

This emerging pattern of a good husband is far from presenting 4 
drastic change. The expectations are in harmony with those of men an 
society in most cultures—the protector and protected relationships are 
clear. Education has been added, leading to more interaction and com- 
munication of ideas but with no basic change in role or in the quality 
of relationship. 


Child Guidance 


The number of children in the families of our subjects range from 

two to nineteen. The most frequent number is four, but fifty pescent it 
the families have more than six children. Our subjects indicate а spre! 
size preference ranging from 2-6 children. Approximately 20% say ae 
they would like to have two children, 30% prefer three, and an 
other 30% would like to have four children. For the coming generation: 
therefore, the size of the family will probably shrink considerably. While 
50% of the parents are reported as opposed to birth control, only 10% 
of their children are opposed to it on religious grounds. 
, Speaking of the manner of discipline their parents used, th 
Jects mention physical punishment for children fairly frequently, 5 
ing and scolding more frequently. These methods decrease with e 
tion, and are replaced by discussion, understanding, withdrawal e- 
privileges, isolation, and ignoring or refusing to talk to the chil ity) 
strictions are mentioned for *moral issues? (drinking, and sexual sen bs 
going against traditions in general, staying out late, swimming, loatt ad 
and money allowance. Dating is mentioned by a few Lebanese pai pe im 
a problem between their parents and themselves. Girls mention gor Т 
out with mixed groups, being late, going to parties and dancing 25 um 
of restriction. A few women from Lebanon also mention going gut 


e sub- 
shout- 


: men 
boys, the only group where the practice is even beginning. А tew е рег 
from Iraq also mention the veil as a problem. Association with р ^h 


friends and educational success as measured by grades is stresse О 
sexes. 
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Material rewards, such as money allowance, clothing, shoes, and 
movies are common. Other forms of reward are approval (smiles, signs 
of happiness) and praise. n" 

Most of the men students admit that their parents treat their sisters 
more strictly or harshly. The attitude toward girls and the reason behind 
it is expressed by a Lebanese Moslem young man: “More restrictions on 
girls so as to prevent shame coming to the family." Another Moslem man 
from Egypt says, “They (the parents) feel that girls are inferior to boys 
and treat them with sympathy but prefer to have boys.” 

Only a few said that there was no difference in the treatment of 
girls. One young man said, “Very good treatment. In fact, they prefer 
“them to boys.” One student from Traq stated: “They show no discrimina- 
tion in their treatment; yet if a daughter does something wrong, she is 
beaten heavily, with no regard to her age.” The women were not asked 
this question during the interview, but this discrimination no doubt is a 
contributing factor to more women repsonding in the affirmative to the 
question as to whether they would be happier as a member of the 
other sex.* 


Newer Ways. 


For the most part our subjects disagree with their parents aboni 
discipline. When asked in what ways they would raise their children ed 
ferently from those of their parents, only a few men and women e 
по diff тепсе, Most of them indicated the need for greater liberty “4 
children. Interesting differences appear between the sample from Egypt 
Traq, and Lebanon. In Egypt, the disagreement with parents Pd f 
More strongly in expression, The emphasis was on “not beating on 

arshness, One student summarizes what comes out repeatedly: he 
difference between them and me is that the child should be treated ved 
and not beaten or shouted at, I would like to treat ecu id oes i by 
has his own ideas, and thus I shall try to find out what is in his min es 
treating him nicely? A woman student from Egypt presents ano с, 
aspect of dissatisfaction of parental discipline: “I don’t like the ie 
raising the children, They prefer boys to girls, but then it а 
for them that it is the girls who help them most later." the re- 

While the interview sample from Iraq is relatively ent "ms 
Sponses do not show frequent or strong explicit disagreements, п 
though parents are lower than their children in both exposure сн 
liberalism, One woman student voices the feeling given by the a a 
Оп this question, She says, “Their way of raising up their children 


à ; » She gives 
Sood one, especially as it has produced no problems till ep uu old 


а: E 
pu im explanation, “Because I've been accustome йе vilis 
Sioned traditions and restrictions, I can see the good or 


о; ie P ТТ; ssons woul 
— Such points now.” In response to questions like “What le 


* бее Paper “Arab Women in the Arab Middle East,” this issue. 
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you try hardest to teach your children, what things would you most like 
them to have?" they do not bring out striking ideas, They stress good 
character and good position. 

The Lebanese sample for the most part has a basic appreciation of 
the ways of their parents in dealing with children, but they are explicit 
in their greater stress on more freedom, understanding, more considera- 
tion to psychological needs, less possessiveness, and greater liberty in social 
relations. In answer to what things they will try hardest to teach their 
children, they emphasize more independence, responsibility and self- 
respect. 

АП three groups stress education in a uniformly strong fashion. Good 
positions come next. 


Concluding Remarks 


The family in the Middle East is perceived by the greater number 
of young high school and college students as a happy unit. Parental dis- 
cord and complaints against parents exist, as would be expected, but co 
not present an alarming picture. 

Parental discord was found to be related to poverty, low level of 
father's education, and negative personality factors in the young person 
experiencing and perceiving parental discord. Unfortunately correlation- 
al studies do not permit statements with respect to causality. Does parenta 
discord produce anxiety, self-rejection, low general adjustment, and dis- 
satisfaction with grades, or do these characteristics create a tendency 10 
the person to perceive disharmony in parents? In the absence of objecti? 
measures (studies with parents) and measure of change over time this 
question cannot be answered by the present study. With respect to раг" 
ental discord and measures of exposure used in this study, other than the 
education of the father, the evidence of a consistent relationship is neg. 
ligible and more on the negative side, suggesting that exposure 10 289 
can hardly be responsible for parental discord. 

, The personality correlates of parental discord are the sa 
Middle East and the U.S. 

, Conflict between parents and children, as expressed through com 
plaints against parents, does not seem to be related to Western or MO pm 
influences. It is related to the psychological atmosphere in the home: 
such as restriction and parental harmony and to personality character- 
istics of the individual. 

Conservative and liberal patterns of family living show impor 
but not striking, differences in parental roles conjugal and parent-¢ 
relations. i en 

More important changes, although non-drastic, appear betw” ie 
the present families and the future families of this generation in the e 
of women, conjugal relations and child guidance particularly. while 
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role of the woman is perceived both by men and women primarily as a 
wife-mother role, education and social contacts through it, and jobs 
approved especially before marriage, open new vistas. The implications 
of this enrichment of women's education do not seem to be appreciated 
by Young people of either sex at this stage of change. In conjugal rela- 
tions, the Strong husband is not only tolerated, but sought. There are 
eginning signs of less formal and closer relationships between husband 
and wife as persons, rather than merely as parents, in their conceptions 
of the future family. The most marked change of all those investigated 
Appears to be in the attitudes of older and younger generations toward 
child guidance. Children are less often looked upon by this educated 
younger group as creatures that must be molded solely by adult standards. 
Children have psychological needs that must be understood, capacities 
that must be developed. Education? and independence, as measures of 
Psychological maturity, and good positions for economic security, are 
Баа values that are eagerly coupled with family loyalty and respect 
ог the old. The conflict in values between the two generations is not 
marked. "Those of the younger generation merely intend to raise their 
Children somewhat differently. D. 
of заре in the family in the Middle East is a reality. The rin 
Son. ange are both toward greater liberalism, away from restricting 7 i- 
Not ¢ and toward greater secularism. At the present time this change ом 
as it cem as dramatic or as disrupting for the educated young ya 
prod 1 sometimes believed to be. As this change gains momentum x n 
е more clash and uprooting? No one knows the answer. : 
easily ©$ are too fast to permit evolutionary adaptations, навес re 
podio, ne But at the present time the Middle Eastern society has е 
va m ana strong forces that the family presents as stabilizers ай sa q 
or edi affection and close ties in the family and an жашаш ыр 
kin e fun, One of these, affection in the family, ide гас 
Young me Ychological support that is an effective armament for ede 
the new te women facing change and differences between Бы ча m 
tween PAN kis differences tend, it is true, to reduce p pec. eA 
Сап come instans and deprive the young of the pe gui pom 
ents, Bur in cultural continuity and continued gui me ваги 
Which pan € second of these positive forces, the err a taper em 
Bives iken a unambiguously communicate to their childr de 
iSruptign confidence and thus helps them face differences 
bus and discontinuity that might be expected to occur. m- 
a bent d affection within the family and greater be iini in 
jects кее of the need for gradual lessening of restrain | bao 
Modificatio 1510п for their children may lessen the chances а жор 
n too fast. The opening up of greater educational opp 


5 
79 9 long 
"апата, е Кы learning in the culture has made education а value of 
Pxtension to greater numbers is the newer aspect. 
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ties for increasingly large segments of the population should help. But in 
this family-centered culture much more research is needed to understand 
family dynamics, to determine what and how modification can be made 
in family practices to meet the present accelerating cultural changes 
without destroying the stability-giving functions which the family now 
provides. The critical dilemma seems to be personal maturity and compe- 
tence. Internalized security cannot be attained without the family releas- 
ing its traditional patterns of parental authority. If this release of au- 
thority is faster than the growth and stabilization of personal maturity, the 
danger of cultural disruption is probable. If parental authority is not 
modified and children are kept subservient and immature, the culture 
will face the danger of collapse in this increasingly demanding world. 
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Women in The Arab Middle East 


Ibrahim Abdulla Muhyi 


,  ^mong the special problems of youth in the Middle East none rank 
higher in importance than do those of the educated young women. In 
а sense this is also true for the United States, but the American girls 
of the present college generation have been born into a society in which 
the major battle for women's rights has been won, and there remains 
only the task of consolidating gains; in the Middle East, the battle has 
barely begun. As we shall see, the women respondents in the Middle 
Eastern sample are far from unaware of the magnitude of the task they 
ace, and some are determined to make their generation, and the next, 
Stand as examples of social progress. 

,, The problem is, against the background of the Middle East's tra- 
ditional social pattern, to see how the position of woman is being 
affected by the new influence from the West, how the women re- 
Spondents of the samples are reacting to the new influences, where they are 
vi ing progress, where they are encountering obstacles, and how they 
cel as they look towards the future. А 
First а few statements concerning the young women in the Middle 
t, who are in the process of obtaining an education. In terms of the 
сина of Western exposure in these studies, the women in the samples 
Te More exposed than are the men. They are more likely to have come 
a aos homes, more likely to have attended foreign "c£ п 
те Sols that are under foreign control with at least some oreig 

chers), more likely to have western friends, and more likely to have 
pe with at least a secondary school education. The differences E 

o Christians and Moslems are in the same direction. In the samples, 
rd the Christian women had at least some training їп са 
Dit S, às compared with 40% for the Christian men, ж z recs 
the ee and 20% for Moslem men. The education of the fat a e. 
many male respondents is much higher than it is for Es pres Жа 
boh ka fathers of women have attended foreign schools. om 

e Sos Moslems and for Christians. The same is true for the mo cies 
h EM although the number of mothers of any of the tesponi тв 
number of Progressed beyond secondary school is mr EA е 

Шз 9f those who had no schooling whatever is very larg M 
for Ch . Пеп, 35% for Moslem women, 32% for Christian men 

Tistian women. 


i i re- 
N terms of the two scales measuring economic status of the 
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spondents’ family the economic level of women tends to be higher than 
| he men, with Moslem women somewhat higher than Christian 
Ced E reat majority of the Middle Eastern respondents describe 
«i m ilies as of average wealth, 49% so indicating, with 36% 
pue = them as above average and 15% below average, or poor. For 
pee ageres m the proportions are 77% average, 12% above 
му average, or poor. 

s т [T Jone of Middle Eastern women as a group 
above average economically, socially, and educationally. As а groupe 
they are likely to have a stronger western orientation than have 
men. Although the samples from the individual Eastern Mediterranean 
countries are not large, it is clear that Lebanon, with its large proportion 
of Christians, is most affected by western influences. 


The Present Status of Women in the Middle East. 


It is difficult to characterize the status of women in the Middle 
East today, for this area is undergoing rapid and varied changes. But 
the change has not been everywhere at the same rate. A short span of 
twenty five years has seen a revolution in the conditions of urban living, 
while a few miles from the cities, in the villages of the Nile delta, or 
among the Bedouin nomads of Syria, one finds life as it has been lived 
for centuries. The sophisticated college girl of Cairo or Beirut would feel 
herself a foreigner if she were to be suddenly plunged into the home 
of an Egyptian fellah or a desert tribesman: yet their culture is still a 
part of her heritage, a heritage that is not always remote from her 
present problems, The college girl of today may not be fully aware of 
the tradition that lies behind her, but at important moments of decision 
it rises to meet her. Here are a few of the broad facts about the back- 
ground of the women of the Middle East that must be kept in mind as 
we evaluate the reactions of today's students, 

The Moslem girl, before marriage, is expected to stay at home, to 
help with the housework and with the care of the younger children, to 
obey her father, mother, and brothers, and if she has any, her older 
sisters. The family is usually an affectionate one, but the lines of authority 
are clearly laid down, and her freedom is strictly limited. In the most 
conservative of Moslem families she receives little or no formal educa- 
tion, her training being primarily in the household arts with a view to 

more liberal Moslem families the regulations аге 
А cation is encouraged, but the girl is still expected 
to conform to the traditions of religion and custom. The most extreme 


deviation from the conservative pattern is to be found in Lebanon, where 
exposure to Western influences is greater than 


the Arab world. This is partly due to its ¢ 
time immemorial has favored an econom 
trade, partly to the large proportion ( 
in the population. Christian missions h 


it is in any other part О 
oastal location, which from 
y based largely on foreign 
approximately 50%) of Christians 
ave been active in the Middle East 
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since the early nineteenth century, and the Christian churches have long 
been in communication with the churches of Europe and America. Also 
the number of Lebanese emigrants to the United States, who maintain 
contact with the homeland, is impressive. 

Early marriage for the woman is regarded throughout the Middle 
East аз both normal and desirable. So important, in fact, is her prospec- 
uve role as wife and mother that in the most conservative circles she is 
carefully sequestered before marriage from all contact with males outside 
the limits of the immediate family. Even to be seen by a strange male is 
Somewhat dishonoring—hence the traditional cloak and veil, a custom 
that is now rapidly disappearing. The loss of virginity, or even a hint 
non laxity, would be considered a family catastrophe. The girl in the 

tonal family seldom has any voice in the selection of her future hus- 
band, although Moslem law acords her the right of refusal. The standard 
Procedure is for the parents to make all the arrangements and for the 
шо acquiesce, the preferred husband being the first cousin. In more 
the М он however, the restrictions are being steadily relaxed, and 
Meses сага frequently exercises the right to accept or reject her 
independe 09166, although she is strongly discouraged from making any 
the Chri T selection herself. In more liberal Lebanon, especially RENE 
selectio Istians, the girl is not only gaining more and more freedom i e 
Ная ey her mate but is also being steadily relieved of many o 5 e 
Studies sl гіспопѕ on her premarital frecdom of association. A е 
reedom 10w, however, she is still far from having achieved the kind o 

От that most Western girls accept unquestioningly as their right. 
Sole Pc апара the husband traditionally replaces the father as E 
erem E ler and director of the girl's affairs. She is not supposed sor 
Permissio against anything he does or to do anything herself kgs his 
Produce 2e prime function is to look after the household an Е 
ОЁ the Pci lots of them, and preferably boys. dae d 
court of арыы] She has very little authority, the father being the ys 

appeal. But here, too, we find that the practice is frequently 


Varia 3 f i : 
uce with the tradition. In interviews the typical mother is still 
n, with no interests 


an occasional 
yet there 15 


аз а calm, affectionate, understanding perso 
* home and no outside activities apart гый, 
а .€ movies or to the home of a relative or friend; i 
mehr viene that even the uneducated mothers—and шее аге $ E 
the childr have often mastered the techniques of subtly агаа e 
O so Wi the family budget, and even the husband without appes a 
responsibil; Деге the wife is educated, she is likely to share v. я 
Okey which d with the husband and to participate in outside а 
КАЙГЫ, ле husband evercises no control. Ре" 
Wives tonal Moslem law permits a man to have as many а : 
© same time. In actual fact the Moslem family is today almos 
monogamous, especially in the classes from which the student 
Was drawn, In these samples the number of respondents from 
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polygamous homes is negligible. Moslem law also traditionally sanctions 
easy divorce for the male, but allows the woman to sue for divorce only 
through the religious courts. In actual fact this seldom happens, since the 
wife is socially and economically dependent on the husband. Most of the 
divorces in Egypt are consequently those in which the husband has put 
aside his wife, most commonly because she has proved to be barren or 
has produced daughters rather than sons. Divorce among Middle Eastern 
Christians is much less frequent than it is among Moslems. Marriage is 
universally a religious rather than a civil contract, and divorce is in fact 
prohibited by the Roman Catholic Church and strongly discouraged by 
all other Christian sects. 

In life outside the home the opportunities for Middle Eastern women 
are still limited, but the possibilities are steadily increasing. Until re- 
cently no Middle Eastern woman could vote or hold public office. Since 
1952 Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt have successively granted women these 
privileges, although active participation of women in politics is still 
minimal. The courts of law still abide by the Islamic rule applicable to 
Christians as well as Moslems, that the testimony of a man is to be 
"ar er as equal to that of two women, The educational level of women 
Water le t авы above, is uniformly low as compared with 

, with the Christian level significantly higher than that 


of the Moslems. Among the mothers of the Moslem respondents in these 


samples more than 50% have had i i 
[d Ven cede no primary education, and fewer than 


о | | secondary school. The comparable figures for 
Ecce are approximately 15% and 30% ene тп neither 
TEL тай, = than a few proceeded beyond the secondary school 
rete кеп шы indicate, however, that the proportion of female 
е сү: ucational levels 15 steadily increasing. Opportunities for 
бастысы. eee aditionally completely closed to Moslem women 
Мыс у е able to Christians, аге now increasing significantly. 


пе accepted career for the Midle East woman, but 
women from the liberal Middle East families may find in certain fields, 


= education, secretarial work, nursing and social work, a way of 
ea jing at least temporarily an independent life; and a few have even 
ventured successfully into such professions as medicine, law, and pharm- 
acy. Я > 

Areas of Western Impact 


These are some of the broad back. 
‹ f ground facts about the women 
of the Middle East which we keep in mind as we assess their reactions- 
How, concretely, is the impact of the West felt by the girls in the high 


д 5 
schools and colleges? Four general areas of impact deserve speci? 
mention. 


1. The West has brought, above all things, technology. This means: 
cars, radios, telephones, refrigerators, sewing machines, and other gad- 
gets that facilitate communication, lighten labor, release leisure time 
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and increase the variety of thinks that people can do. Indirectly Western 
technology, through radio, film, and press, has provided an acquaintance, 
admittedly distorted, with the Western world from which the gadgets 
come. Virtually all the respondents in these samples accept at least 
Some, and some of them most, of these devices as a normal part of living. 
They can discuss the relative merits of Italian and American films, of 
Arabic and Western music, of Cadillacs and Volkswagens; and they have 
sophisticated opinions. As the Arab girl faces the future, she faces a 
world in which a new style of life has become possible. 


2. The West had introduced a new conception of education, and with it 
à new appreciation of the importance of advanced training. Throughout 
the Middle East there are American, British, French, and other non- 
Arabic schools with Western curricula and “modern” standards, the 
repercussions of which are being felt in the Arab educational system. 
Many Arab teachers have attended foreign schools, and increasing num- 
ers of Arab teachers are receiving their advanced training abroad. Stu- 
dents are thus not only exposed to Western ideas in their lectures and 
textbooks but are also, if they have plans for graduate study, forced to 
Prepare themselves to meet the requirements of a foreign university. 


3. The West is inextricably involved in the political tension that per- 
vades the whole Middle East. The Arab world sees the West not merely 
as the source of technological aid but also as the exploiter of its natural 
resources and the manipulator for ulterior reasons of its people. Arab 
nationalism is directed in general against what it conceives as Western 
Imperialism, but even more bitterly against what it sees as the symbol 
of Western aggression, namely the State of Israel. This atmosphere of 
Political tension is part of the psychological environment of all Middle 
astern students, women as well as men. 


4. Most important of all for the women, however, is the challenge of 
Ssternization. to the accepted role of woman in the family and in 
Society, The decision that faces the Middle Eastern woman is even more 
ow than that which faces the man. At one extreme she may van 
© sequestered, protected, and relatively comfortable life typified by 
© generation of her mother; at the other extreme she may seek а career, 
ead independence, and fight for complete equality of the sexes. In 
Sense, the same problem presents itself to the women students of the 
Sst; but in the Middle East the alternatives stand in much more 
Tamatic contrast. " 
These then are the areas of impact: technology, education, politics, 
Social tradition. How does the woman student react? In interviews 
ave bes wonnaires reactions to various aspects of the Western А 
ў cen sampled, and these have been related to variables aen «m 
to ackground and personality structure of the individual. Ina е 
е questionnaires, 120 of the respondents in the Middle East м 
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interviewed intensively about certain of the topics included in the 
questionnaire. A statistical analysis of those interviews is not warranted, 
but the responses add to our understanding of the questionnaire findings. 


The Reaction to Westernization 


Modern Ways: “There is a trend among some in the Middle East to adopt 
modernized ways of living, but some prefer to maintain traditional oriental 
ways. What do you think about this? Where do you stand with respect to 
these trends? This was one of the questions asked in the interviews. The 
answers of most of the students definitely favored a middle way. The tech- 
nology of the West should be welcome, but it should not be allowed to 
undermine the traditional values of oriental culture. “Our duty,” said а 
young Moslem from Cairo, “is to take from Western ways that which helps 
us in our family life, on condition that it does not affect the manners which 
spring from our religion.” At the conservative extreme we have a student 
of Moslem laws asserting that *Dignity is committing suicide, and bad 
manners are spreading, because of ill trust between people "P My point 
of view is to stick to the ways and manners which religion had made obliga- 
un because as Easterners we have to follow the Book and its rules. If 
m do amie а agrees with the teachings of the Koran, we may follow 
station. = Naa the east we fad a Saudi Arabian student of Education 
Saly К historical walue® opt the modern methods. The oriental way has 
Preis ke: [ec ira tend to resist the extremes. “What we 
the Saleen civilization irom Даң, is to have the best of both the old and 
practically that “we can't ado ds {анар Сап girl admits quite 
culture is different.” The girl uada T Sem Wap 45 DOS, Sen. LE 
aite eur rhe енй ib Birls are uniformly agreeable to, in fact enthus!- 
modern talisstiennes, id dm 5t Western technology. They appreciate the 
When they picture ma poe noantention g! dinening pera 
phones, and sewing тане; or at ie these may include refrigerators, tele- 
Otay Howe. 5, or at least a husband who is wealthy enough 
i nen is xe evertheless,—and this seems to be extremely important 
I M m automaticaly endorse what appear to be the values 
Western civi ization. 'The female sample, as a group in process of education, 
is more exposed to Western influence than the unte Eastern female; 
nevertheless the female respondents, Christian as well as Moslem are 
almost uniform in their insistance that there are values in the oriental way 
of life that must not be jeopardized. The East stands for: “generosity,” 
“hospitality,” “the friendly spirit,” “family ties,” "villi in pen 
“good manners,” “respect for others,” and a host of dian virtues that they 
do not recognize in the aggressive, enterprising representatives of the West. 
The women want their children to enjoy the material advantages that the 
West can provide, but they insist that the Arab way of life is Šan funda- 
mentally the better way. 


Education: As we have noted above, the mothers of the women of the 
samples have had very little formal education, and the number of those 
who have had advanced training is negligible. Nevertheless, the female 
respondents, while loving and admiring their mother, are insistent that 
women should not be E educationally restricted. More than 95%, both 
Moslem and Christian women, agree that women students should be per- 
mitted to continue through college, and in the supplementary interviews 
Most of the respondents affirm that women should have exactly the same 
educational privileges as men. It is interesting to note that the American 
girls are slightly more modest in their demands. The interviews provide a 
Note of caution, however. While the girls demand college education for 
Women, they do not insist on the same kind of education as that provided 
ormen. The women, perhaps, would like the opportunity to compete with 
the men, but for the most part they will settle for a higher education that 
will equip them better for the role of housewife and mother. The preferred 
areas of concentration are sociology, psychology, child development, and 
home economics. What is important to note, however, is that the ideal of 
education as an essential part of one’s preparation for life is gaining among 
the young women of the Middle East. 


Politics anq religion: It is difficult in the Middle East to distinguish clearly 
etween religion and politics. The religion of Islam is not merely a body 
О! religious doctrine and practice; it is also a form of social and political 
Organization, When the devout Moslem scrupulously follows the rules of 
Prayer and fasting, he is expressing at the same time his devotion to God 
| and his allegiance to an ideal of society. In no small measure the Christians 
pE the Middle Fast share the same attitude. Most of the Christian sects 
"is distinctive and highly elaborate rituals, but they are also ep ep 
Eo eed who conceive of themselves as governed by а нр е 

life, fiddle East there is no clear distinction between religious а 


T = in all studies of religion, a distinction must be pae ae aa 
con S conformity to practice and depth of religious fee 16 с ш 
жы 18 concerned, the facts can be stated fairly simp у y m 
Me id of respondents conform to at least some of the ani b oda 
ж on, and only a small proportion (1366 of the males ап Li cipes 
ales, Moslem and Christian alike) claim that they contan пке 
еы Portions are about the same for American respotidente Sans 
compe А it is among Moslem men that we find the m P as i 
ormers, 40% claiming to abide by all the religious rules Е" а 
чад] with about 25% among the Christians erbe Pe м 
Of m, D. This becomes intelligible when we remember the ¢ i calgon 
= in Moslem religion, as well as the Moslem identification o ber le 
ics and the deep concern of young Moslem men about 


a polit = 
n i un 
airs, Religious conformity can in a very important way add to the 


of the state. It is clear, however, that the traditional he on zi 
formity in religion is steadily weakening, and that the present gene ч 
ай Middle Eastern youth is much more liberal in its attitude bot 
ma un p» own and toward other religions. Students were asked to rate 
мш E in comparison with their parents as regards religious belief 
A рас What is surprising is not the size of the discrepancy, but 
e h : the absence of any serious conflict between children and parents. 
a expect a high degree of conformity, more than 50% among 
the Moslems and somewhat less among the Christians, but fewer han 
30% of the students report any disturbance as a result of disagreemen 
with parents, and very few (from 10% to 15%) report themselves as very 
disturbed. This is all the more impressive when we realize that the differ- 
ences of opinion are frequently quite radical. According to the Moslem 
men in our sample, 85% of their mothers regard their own religion as the 
only true religion, and only 12% are willing to concede that there js some 
good in all religions. The fathers are only slightly less conservative, the 


corresponding figures being 7496 and 23%, whereas the figures for the 
sons are 60% and 37%. . 

As we have noted, the Moslem men constitute the most religiously 
conservative subgroup. Slightly more than half of the Moslem women 
regard their own religion as the only true religion, and an approximately 
equal number see some good in all religions. The Christians are, of course, 
still more liberal, with the male respondents more conservative than the 
women; but among the Christians, too, there is still discrepancy between 
the conviction of the parents and the convictions of their children. Ex- 
posure to westernization is clearly related to the trend toward liberalism. 
For the major subgroups, the correlations between Exposure of Family to 


Westernization and the major scale measuring Parental Permissiveness or 
Liberalism are as follows: 


Egypt East Mediterranean 
Male Moslems 44 .21 
Female Moslems 38 81 
Male Christians 36 ‚22 
Female Christians 38 .34 


And the same patterns are evident with respect to religion. = 
Another important question is whether the decrease in religious 
conformity betrays a weakening of religious feeling. The answers to the 
open-ended questions and the responses in the interviews lead to the con- 
clusion that religious concerns for many are not waning, religion ofte? 
being coupled with politics.* | " 
The Middle Eastern respondent, man or woman, often discuss 
religion at the same time as politics, and many not be able to keeP 


B А ice 25 
* Editor's Note: Comparisons of “self” with parental beliefs and practice 


ага Н os! 
reported by the respondent indicate very substantial changes in both, among th 
of our sample. 
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religious issues out of an appraisal of the political situation. One dominant 
theme is the preservation of national integrity, especially the integrity of 
the Arab world, and the dominant hates are Western Imperialism and the 
Jewish State. These themes may have religious and moral overtones. The 
nation is weak, they say, because people have yielded to selfishness, because 
there is too much corruption in politics, because the traditional way of life 
15 being lost, It is interesting that statements of this sort are fully as char- 
acteristic of Christians as they are of Moslems. The startling contrast is 

etween the students of the Middle East and the students of the United 

tates. American respondents express little spontaneous concern about the 
Present and future problems of the nation, and for them religion, if it is 
a problem at all, is primarily a personal matter. American students have 
things to Worry about, as do the Middle Easterners, but in far greater 
Proportion their worries are about themselves, not about their nation or 
their community, 
The evidence indicates that the Middle Eastern woman respondents 
are fully aware of, and deeply concerned about, the problems of the 
nation, but their personal involvement is much less than is that of the 
men. They, too, talk frequently about national unification, about the im- 
Portance of resisting imperialism and checkmating Israel, but they are 
much more likely to take refuge in easy platitudes. Occasionally they may 
Wax enthusiastic about politics, but then, only if the topic touches on the 
Political rights of women, Even here the concern is not intense, and is less 


Concern about the national good than it is about the right of women to 
Patticipate in national affairs. 


dir role and Women's rights: Middle Eastern women, as we S. 
Жайы e been traditionally hedged about by restrictions. It is under- 
andable that the women in these samples, who are in the forefront of 
the ovement towards emancipation, should be particularly ie "à 
nie ir Ways in which woman's freedom is hampered. Our que m 
associ ‘eluded numerous items about specific restrictions as to es " 
ес ei with members of the opposite sex, the selection of a hus uu 
own di ТШЕ their parents’ convictions in regard to these and are E г 
girls e теда with their parents. As compared to western standar tie 
e м; М dle East are still їп many respects amazingly a ina PPS 
and 59 90 against dancing, for instance, is still strong, 80% of : А жеты 
With bo © of the Christian girls agreeing with their parents t = тар 
the boy. Should not be allowed; (incidentally, the taboo holds a die 
9f thi S 60% of the Moslem and 30% of the Christian boys approv i 
: “striction; and they, perhaps realistically, agree [more than 96 
ease E women should not be allowed to go to the E 
Middle | as the Interviews suggest, alone, she might be moles ыц не 
they ay astern girls have been taught that men are not to be pe Рачи 
in t "m duly cautious. Where they differ from their parents, how m 
т S'owing conviction that women can be trusted to take cart 
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themselves. Whereas the parent pe риш Loue i nga 
i ut their women, the young w of today a 
d i a abn that they themselves are capable of acting with 
Missis ion. Th 1 аге not challenging the basic mores of their parents, but 
ариет a assert their rights to be guardians of their own virtue. 
Tu eel evident in their growing concern, particularly in Lebanoni 
with their right to select their own friends, and among some to go 9 9 
“dates” when and with whom they choose, and to have the final say in 
choice of a husband. | : 2 
The crusade for women's rights, if yet a movement to € 
rant this term, however, is largely a “freeing from Sape . x 
ditional restrictions; the desire for “freedom for” the Wo å 
ment of certain objectives is far less apparent. The young women in оа 
samples favor the right to higher education and to political puse. 
many of them look forward to at least a temporary career in business p 
one of the professions, and some seem to reject the role of woman as t С 
mere husekeeper and producer of children (the great majority approve О 
birth control); yet, in the last analysis, what they seem to really want 1$ 
what their mothers had, a home, but with more comforts, children, and a 
husband who will take the responsibility. One Iraqui girl put it quite 
neatly. With reference to her future plans she said, “I have no plans. Iam 
quite happy." For the future husband she wants *a man with a strong 


personality who will understand and love me, but who will also be strict 
in his attitude towards me.” 


Personal adjustment: It is legitim 
ernization on the women of th 
psychological maladjustment. 
which were grouped to form s 
justment. The mean scores 

although reliable, differences 
cluded that in spite of the stre 
East are reportedly living, th 
as are their male fellow stude 


ate to ask whether the impact of west- 
€ Middle East is producing any obvious 
Included in the questionnaire are items 
everal measures in the area of personal е 
on these scales usually reveal only small 
between groups, In general, it may be dle 
ss under which young women in the майа 
еу are maintaining their poise about as We 


nts. Some of the interesting contrasts are not 
between the scores on the scales but rather between the answers to specific 
items. From the analysis of some of these, plus the evidence from open- 
ended questions and interviews, it is possible to identify a few of the 
differences between Eastern and Western women, 


Most striking are the differences in 
Middle Eastern girls, 53% of the Moslems 
declare they have sometimes felt they would hs 
trasted with 28% of the U.S. girls. This is not surprising, in view of dd 
fact that Middle Eastern woman lives in what is essentially a man's ке: 
But neither does it necessarily suggest a neurotic trend. It may m ds 
for any Middle Eastern girl who seeks higher education there are ed 
frustrations. This may account for the fact that Middle Eastern won 


e 
SeX acceptance. Among е 
and 48% of the Christians 
be happier as boys, as СО 
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more than Middle Eastern men, confess to quarreling more frequently 
with brothers and sisters, 259% as compared with 20% for woman in the 
United States. Most of the examples given reveal merely the family frus- 
trations that are found to be irksome to the girl who is eager for greater 
freedom. “Father was a dictator and would not permit anyone to question 
what he said." “Mother sticks to her own ideas, even when they are 
wrong.” “My family does not allow me to go out with boy and girl 
friends, especially on trips or to dancing parties." American women voice 
Similar irritations, but in the Middle East they are much more 
frequent and often more passionate. Middle Eastern women find many 
things in life to upset them, the Christians perhaps even more than the 
Moslems, but we must not regard this as more than a normal and even 
healthy reaction to a world that is in a state of change. 


The Male Reaction to Women’s Emancipation 
The women of the Middle East live, as we have noted, in a man’s 
orld. It is consequently appropriate to ask how the men view the struggle 
б their sisters for emancipation. То put the answer in a nutshell, the men 
ìn these samples, regardless of nationality or religion, still adhere to some 
extent to the double standard. They are fully aware that their sisters are 
Progressing towards a position of greater freedom and opportunity in 
Society — and of this many approve — but they are reluctant to permit 
the movement to proceed too rapidly. To be quite realistic, they would 
argue, woman's place is still in the home. Let her have her education and 
Cr occasional sallies into the world of affairs, but in the last analysis she 
fulfills her real function only when she becomes a wife and mother. Deep 
down, the women believe this too. Complain as she may about her lack 
freedom, the average woman still wants to get married and to have a 
Оте and children. The differences, thus, are not in the conception of 
Women’s basic role but rather in the extent to which, without sacrificing 
this role, women can achieve a fuller and richer participation in the 
ees Society that have been traditionally reserved for men. Keep 
relict, difference are consequently measures of the varying deg E 
iffe. ance as evinced by the men. As one might expect, there are s Р 
t "ences between East and West, and within the Middle Eastern san p 
© Moslems are consistently more conservative than are the Christians. 
esen eXposure clearly favors tolerance of women's rights. 
tems in the questionnaire are concerned in part with approva o 
жш of parental restrictions on various aspects of the Еа 
Om, e.g., her freedom to choose her own friends, to have “да = 
ith boys, and wear the clothes she prefers, to hold a paying = 
Some of the implications of these are explored more fully м t : 
s. Here are a few sample findings: Girls should not be al айе 
Се of friends — Moslem men 46%, Middle East Christian um 
5. men 20%: girls should not be allowed to go out with er 
f boys and girls — Moslem men 62%, Middle East Christian m 
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25% ; girls should not be allowed to do paid work — Moslem men 50%, 
Middle East Christian men 45%; girls should not be allowed to go to the 
cinema alone — Moslem men 7066, Middle East Christian men 65%; 
girls should not be allowed to wear any type of clothes they wish outside 
the home — Moslem men 3466, Middle East Christian men 20%; girls 
should not be allowed to have the kind of job they want after graduation 
— Moslem men 20%, Middle East Christian men 129. It is to be noted 
that in some of these items, notably those that have to do with complete 
freedom to choose friends and freedom to dance with boys, the over- 
whelmingly negative response of the boys is paralleled by an almost 
equally negative response from the girls, and that in many of the other 
categories there is a sizeable negative feminine vote. For a substantial 
minority of Middle Eastern women some of the proposed freedoms are 
still regarded with misgivings, As regards dress, there are few who approve 
of the extremes of modern fashions, which they consider to be thoroughly 
immodest and unworthy of their Arab tradition. in fact agreeing very 
closely, percentagewise, with the actual reported parental practice. The 
discarding of the veil is perhaps one of the most visible symbols of a trend 
toward Middle Eastern woman’s emancipation; in fact only 12% of the 
parents are reported as insisting upon the wearing of it. Regarding jobs, 
the women of the Middle East and their parents are also in good agree- 
ment, there being few parents who would not allow free choice of jobs. 
: The picture we derive is neither startling nor completely discourag- 
Aa im who are trying to cast off restrictions always have to face the 
wei скан male, and the woman of the Middle East arc mo 
mapro 8. man consistently pays lip service to the idea of feminine 
n .Ihey may feel that their sisters still need a larger measure of 
protection, but they are willing to grant woman her right to education; 
appa the kind of education that will fit her better for home an 
x y тА шу betray themselves when it comes to the crucial question, 
; person would you like your wife to be?” What they really 
want, it would seem, is still someone like mother — better educated, О 
course, but not too much so — pleasing in appearance, possessed of the 
traditional virtues of sympathy, understanding, and devotion to the home. 
One young man, an outspoken liberal in all other matters put it quite 
succinctly when he said that his wife should be “not very highly educated, 
medium in looks, not rich,” in other words a woman who would not be 
был: з апу m е emancipated woman of the Middle East m2Y 
erive satisfaction from her new freedo: is evi very 
ail (arty emma m, but she is evidently not а 
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A Concluding Note 

There is unquestionably a steady, if undramatic, move to- 
wards emancipation among the women of the Middle East. 
There is no evidence of a militant crusade for women's rights, 
but, as the responses of women in the samples clearly show, 
there is a genuine desire for freedom from some of the traditional 
restrictions, "This does not involve any real challenge to the traditional 
Conception of woman's role as wife and mother, but it represents a desire 
that woman's life should not be circumscribed by and limited to this role. 
The most obvious characteristic of the new movement is the demand for 
higher education. Many of the girls of our sample may not conceive of 
education as more than a symbol of a new position in society, but there 
are ample indications that education is broadening horizons and fostering 
Concerns about the larger problems of the nation and of society. It would 
appear, however, that the fundamental conflict of the Middle Eastern 
Woman has not yet been resolved. In spite of her apparent sophistication, 
the Middle Eastern girl is still oscillating between two sets of values. She 
admires the freedom and the individualism of the West; yet her whole 
tradition tells her that there is something fine about her own culture that 
must be preserved. She wants the best of both worlds, but she has not yet 
faced the basic decisions which must some day be made. 
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Authoritarianism and its Correlates in the 
Egyptian Culture and in the United States 


Levon Н. Melikian 


In this report the correlations of authoritarianism with exposure to 
modernization, liberalism, and personality are examined in the relatively 
authoritarian culture of the Arab Middle East and in the relatively non- 
authoritarian culture of the United States, A special sub-group of 
al-Azhar University students is considered separately, because it represents 
one of the groups among the Egyptian samples studied which has been 
less exposed to foreign influence and is more conservative, more authori- 
tarian. Al-Azhar is among the oldest universities in the world dating from 
970 A.D. and concerned mainly with the training of Moslem men for 
religious leadership and Moslem law. i 
. Studies of authoritarianism (as measured by the Е scale)! under 
different cultural and ethnic conditions have demonstrated a relationship 
between the intensity of scores on the F scale and the authoritarian char- 
acteristics of the culture* ?, They have pointed further to possible 
differences їп some psychological correlates of authoritarianism as well a$ 
to possible differences in its function under different cultural conditions". 
Even , though no measure of cultural] authoritarianism is available; 
there is enough anthropological evidence to substantiate the claim made 
about the two above mentioned cultures, 
" e we can consider Scores on the authoritarian F scale as a reflection 
с - genie characteristics of a culture, our data provides further 
Sarding the differences between the two cultures. А com- 
parison of the means (see table 1) of the U.S, Protestant men 55.83, with 
the means in Egypt for Christian men, 67.00, and Moslem men, 68.21; 
show highly significant differences in both cases. Similarly, a comparison 
of means for women shows highly significant differences: la the U.S. for 
Protestants, 57.22, in Egypt for Christians 65.22. for Moslems 67.58. AS 
5 x wien о кы, cross-culturally, one can conclude that 
oslems an ristians in the Mi ieni i n 
the F scale than Americans. iddle East score significantly higher o 


1 Аровхо, T. W., FnENKEL-BRUNSWICK E « SANFORD) 
R. N. The Authoritarian Personality. New Se eri i 

*Coun, E. & CanseL, Н. Administration of the Е Scale to a sample of Ger- 
mans. J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 471. 

? Рротнко, E. T. & МецикіАм, L. The California Public Opinion Scale in 
an authoritarian culture. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1953, 17, 353-362. 

*MzLikrAN, L. Some correlates of authoritarianism in two cultural grouP* 
J. Psychol., 1956, 42, 237-248. 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE AUTHORITARIAN 
F SCALE FOR THE DIFFERENT SUB-GROUPS 


Group N MEAN S.D. 
United States 
Protestant Males 667 55.83 12.45 
Protestant Females 673 57.22 12.72 
Catholic Males 221 59.08 11.32 
Catholic Females 99 59.44 10.99 
Egypt 
Moslem Men 443 68.21 9.01 
Moslem Women 301 67.58 8.55 
Christian Men 143 67.00 9.18 
Christian Women 79 65.22 9.90 
al-Azhar 100 70.44 8.24 


Authoritarianism and Exposure to Modernization 


Exposure in this study is measured by the following subscales: rural- 
urban 1*; education of father 2; education of mother 3; exposure 
of self 4, of father 5, of mother 6 to foreign influences; family 
movie attendance 7 and family reading 8. Scales 4, 5, and 6 were 
used only with the Middle East samples. 

The correlations of the F Scale with these eight subscales indicate 
low but consistent negative relationships; in otherwords, the greater the 
exposure in terms of these several measures, the less the tendency of the 
respondent to score high on the authoritarian measure. Rural origin is 
Consistently associated with authoritarianism in East and West, in Egypt 
and the United States two of four correlations for the samples divided by 
evel of education being statistically significant. Similarly, the trend in re- 
lationship between educational level of parents and authoritarianism also 
tends to be negative. " 

The Moslem men pose some interesting questions when we consider 
that only the “self exposure" subscale is significantly related to their 
Scores on the F scale, r being —.19. This correlation does not change when 
the education of father and education of mother are partialled out. It 
appears, therefore, that the measures relating to the educational level of 
$ eir parents, their exposure to foreign influences and the rural-urban 
ariable bear negligible relationships to the authoritarian score of the 

Oslem men, When we consider the fact that Moslem men in Egypt 
n the highest score on the F scale except for the Moslem al-Azhar 
versity group, the negative relationships of F scores with “self ex- 
Posure” raises many questions. If contact with modernizing influences of 
« 9Slem men tends to reduce their score on such a strongly established 
„шга characteristic” as authoritarianism, does it also affect other es- 


* These figures indicate the number of the subscale. 
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tablished values? Does it, for example, lead not only to change but asd 
rejection of parental values with eventual conflict and loss of identi ie 
tion? If the principles of generalization hold true in this case, the answ 
to the above questions might be positive. The problem facing pem 
Moslem men is not basically different from that facing other youth ү : 
are exposed to new values either through education or other means, pa 
it is different in terms of intensity due to the wide gap that exists n 
many between them and their parents, The personal experience of the 
writer as psychological counselor to students at the American University 
of Beirut points in this direction. Over 7596 of students seeking help 
come from conservative Moslem families in which the parental level o 
education is below that of their children or from families which live in 
rural or semi-rural areas. Their chief complaints evolve around the lack 
of understanding between them and their parents in relation to basic 
cultural values. This observation is presented as a possible indication of a 
trend rather than conclusive evidence.* : 
In the case of the Moslem women the relationships of authoritarian- 
ism to "Self Exposure" is likewise significant, Although also low, it is the 
highest of the four Egyptian groups, г being ~.20. The Egyptian Christian 


ie., to scales 2, 3, 5, and 6, where г is —.22, —.39, —,34 and —.26 respec- 
tively, all of which are significant. Since she is already "exposed" at home 
through the relatively higher level of exposure of her parents, she is al- 
ready less authoritarian than the other sub-groups. " 
As far as the relationship of authoritarianism scores to Family Movie 
Attendance (Subscale 7) and Family Reading (Subscale 8) are con- 
cerned some cultural differences appear. In the United States where 


dely spread form of entertainment, nO 


wm ПЕТТЕ: 
* Editor's Note: Subsequent analysis indicates that this relationship is evide 
only in Egypt at the college level. 
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center around a moral issue and the consequences of breaking the ac- 
cepted codes and patterns of behavior. In general, they stress conformity. 
__, In summarizing the relation between exposure indices and authoritar- 
lanism, it can be said that in general the greater the exposure of the 
Egyptian, the lower his scores on the authoritarian F scale. The level of 
education of parents appears to be related to this measure at both the 
Secondary school and college levels, and for Egyptian Christians of both 
Sexes as well as for Moslem women but not for Moslem men in Egypt. 
Self exposure is more important for Moslem men and women than it is 
for the Christians, it being the only exposure variable of significance for 
the Moslem men among the authoriatarian scale relationships. 


Authoritarianism and Liberalism 


_ The term, liberalism, as emloyed here refers in part to parental per- 
Missiveness, as reported by the subject and in part to the attitude of 
the subject toward liberalizing restrictions imposed upon sons and 
daughters of their own age. Three of the permissive subscales, Parental 
Permissiveness (parental practice) 9, Permissions for Daughters (self 
attitudes toward) 10, and Permissions for Sons (self attitudes toward) 
.,were employed only in the Middle East as they refer to such ac- 
tivities as dancing, dating, and swimming, which are relatively alien to, 
and controversial in the Middle East but not in the United States. 

hereas Parental Permissiveness 9 refers to actual practice as re- 
Dorted by the respondent, subscales 10 and 11 refer to freedoms that 
the respondent feels should be allowed. The subscales, Parental Per- 
Missiveness (parental practice) 12, Permissions to Daughters (self at- 
titudes toward) 14, refer to freedom in areas such as choice of friends, 
choice of jobs and freedom in spending money. Where again Parental 
ermissiveness refers to actual practice, subscales 13 and 14 refer to the 
freedoms they felt should be allowed. These were employed in both the 

19е East and the United States. Two scales relating to religious toler- 
ance 15, and to religious practice, 16, are included among the Liberalism 
Subscales, 

Like many authoritarian cultures, the Middle East culture restricts 
the freedom of its members in many ways and imposes a double standard 
behavior on men and women. Men are generally allowed more free- 
Pie, than women in all areas. In social activities such as swimming, go 
wel out, and dancing, girls in general participate either with EN = 
би only when a brother or a close male relative is present. This ya - 

15 changing slowly especially in coeducational institutions and in 
metropolitan arcas. A proper girl, however, even among the "progressive 
Sroups” jg expected to be conservative in this respect. . 

€sults from the data are consistent with this cultural picture. Ur 
379. Scores on the Parental Permissiveness (Subscale 9) are yer p , 
Olea 1.50 for Moslem men, Moslem women, Christian m mes 

1an women respectively. These means show that parents o 


of 
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isti rmissive in their treatment of their 
E т os epe сле °Тһе same differential treatment of Pm 
Spem il i i : issi ss with respect to 
and women is evident шг eed Iesse des р a tes 
ee шаа eem 
; Py Be ; 
vi Ee pisei. ef men and Christian women respectively. т 
Sect of Christians on the Permissiveness to Daughters (subsca 
i) a е 2.28 for men and 2.00 for women, whereas for the Moslems 2 
vt 1.40 and 1.68 for men and women respectively. This cay am 
the tendency among Christians to be more permissive than "Jg Fe 
With regard to permissiveness to Sons (Subscale 11), poeng a ae 
respondent’s attitude concerning what should be permitted t н ses 
data do not suggest any difference between men and women or ey 3.80 
Moslems and Christians. The means on this scale are 3.36, 3.2 x im 
and 3.32 for Moslem men, Moslem women, Christian men and Chris bn 
women respectively. These means indicate a clearly defined role w. 
respect to these issues for the son, agreed to by both men and women. of 
The trend of relationships of authoritarianism to these measures Aon 
liberalism is negative and in general significant. The individual p 
scores high on the authoritarian measure tends to judge his parents : 
conservative and to be conservative himself with respect to the freedom 
he believes should be allowed to both sons and daughters. бе 
In a culture that is patriarchal and authoritarian like that of ыя 
Middle East, choice of friends is in general restricted to members wit an 
the extended family, Traditionally а son has been expected to follow t E 
occupation of the father or, as is the case of many first generation аа 
versity students, forced to follow a profession which the family hs 
and which generally carried with it prestige for the family. This is in em 
dition to the limitations on occupational choice that were traditiona T 
set by either ethnic or religious factors. Within this basic pattern a yore 
man would turn over his earnings to the family head, who would dispo A 
of them in the way he pleased. The young man would remain dependen" 
until the former’s death. With respect to women, these traditional pa j 
terns allowed little freedom in these areas. Traditionally she was 5© 
cluded, her friends limited to her immediate women relatives, her ge ы 
was confined to the house, outside employment being frowned upon. e 
а consequence she earned no money over which the parent did not ha 
jurisdiction. | | -— 
These patterns, however, are changing. The male has practically ме 
emancipated, and women have travelled a long way. With the 5 г 
breakup of the extended family, with the increased н сане pae 
education and the practical disappearance of ethnic, religious an еб 
limitations on choice of job, and the opening of opportunities uim i 
nomic gains away from the family, it is the authoritarian parent W 
most likely to still restrict her freedom in these areas. ristic* 
The data are consistent with some of these cultural characte 
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The mean scores on the Parental Permissiveness (subscale 12), the scale 
indicating the freedom which parents allow their children in their choice 
of friends, jobs and spending money are 3.22, 2.73, 3.31, and 3.05 for 
Moslem men, Moslem women, Christian men, and Christian women re- 
Spectively. Here again Moslem and Christian parents allow more free- 
: dom to their sons than they do to their daughters, the characteristic 
differential treatment of the two sexes. 

In terms of subscale correlations, the relationships between F scores 
and freedom permitted in choice of friends, jobs, and spending of money 
(subscale 12) are negative for both the United States and the Middle 
East samples and roughly equivalent in magnitude (range, .00 to —26). 
In the United States, where the individual is brought up in a relatively 
free atmosphere, where he studies on his own and strives to become in- 
dependent of the family, it is probably more frequently the authoritarian 
Parent who most restricts the freedom of sons and daughters in these 
areas. The same relationships are probably prevalent in the Middle East 
although the scores on the permissive measures are lower. 

With respect to the subject’s own attitude toward freedoms that he or 
She would allow to daughters and to sons of his own age, two things are 
apparent. In the first place the respondent’s permissiveness is positively 
related to the permissiveness he attributes to his parents: The relation- 
Ships of Parental Permissiveness (subscale 12) to permissions that should 
be allowed to daughters are r—.20, .22, .09, and .41 for Moslem men, 
Moslem women, Christian men, and Christian women respectively; all 
of which are significant, except in the case of Christian men. The re- 
lationships of Parental Permissiveness to permissions that should be al- 
lowed to sons (subscale 14) are also positive, though below significance 
for Christian women, r's being .34, .22, .43, and .05 for Moslem men, 

oslem women, Christian men and Christian women respectively. In 
the second place, women in the samples, as would be expected, would 
allow more freedom to women than would the men: The means on sub- 
Scale 13, concerning permissions that should be allowed daughters are 
2.04, 2.16, 2.43, 2.95. On the other hand, men and women agree quite 
Well on the freedom they would allow to sons, the means being 3.26, 3.24, 
3.28, and 3.10 for Moslem men and women, Christian men and women 
respectively, 

‚ Subscales 15 and 16 are measures of the family's tolerance for other 
religions and of the family’s adherence to religious practices. There is 
Some evidence of a cultural difference in the relationship between the 
measures, Religious Tolerance and Authoritarianism; whereas in the 
i States there is essentially none.* In Egypt tolerance is "y 
-2 non-authoritarianism, the correlations ranging between = 
720, two of the four being significant. The highest relationship between 
а, 


* H E H H 
at Editors Note: A low but significant correlation is evident in the United States 
the college level, r= —.14. 
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these two variables occur for the respondents at al Azhar, ere үа 
we consider that the members of this group are students at the aes 
Moslem theological University and aspire to become either re a 
leaders or lawyers at religious courts, the relationship n de 
meaningful. This group also has the highest mean score on t Wd is 
71. When we remember that sectarianism and religious prejudi des 
not alien to the Middle East, but form part of its traditional econ 
and social structure, the results become understandable. -—- 
Interesting relationships are also evident between яа равен : 
and family adherence to religious practice. They are positive anc xx 
nificant for all groups in both cultures irrespective of the religio . 
affiliation. The correlations are higher for women than for — 
nificantly so for Protestants in the United States. No significant di T 
ences in the relations were found between Christians and Moslems i 
Egypt. Here again the strongest relationship is for al Azhar (r— .30). 
From the above discussion we can tentatively conclude that the more 
authoritarian persons tend to come from families that are less tolerant 
of other religions and further, tend to participate more in religious = 
tivities. These relationships appear to be more pronounced in BEP. 
than in the United States, and are stronger in the case of respondent 


from al Azhar, who have direct religious affiliations and religious voca- 
tional ambitions. 


Authoritarianism and Personality Correlates 

The correlates of the a 
versial problem ever sinc 
descriptions of the auth 
one tends to feel that 


uthoritarian personality have been a pomo 
e the concept was introduced. From the earlies 
oritarian to the most elaborate empirical studies, 
authoritarianism as such is an undesirable per 
sonality dimension, its characteristics tending to yield a picture of the 
authoritarian as one more neurotic than normal. Even though the 
neurotic nature of the authoritarian has been questioned as well as denied”; 
this impression still remains. This can be better understood whe? 
one recalls that the early studies were couched in an orthodox psycho- 
analytic frame of reference and were aimed at linking the authoritan, 
with ethnocentrism. These two considerations possibly contribute to t : 
emergence of a pathological picture of the authoritarian. Another О 
tributing factor is that the early studies were carried out in a culture ee 
was relatively non-authoritarian in its character; thus the authoritar!à 
was looked upon as a deviate from the norm. In this section an atten 
will be made to compare some personality correlates of authoritarian $y 
under the two cultural conditions to find out whether the pun 
profile of the authoritarian is the same under both conditions. Be i 
of the importance of this section, the relation of each subscale to au 
tarianism will be discussed separately, 


J. How Neurotic he Authorita; ? P. chol. 
КЧ, tic is t thoritarian? J. Abnorm. Soc. PS 
1954, 49, 316-318. 
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Self Rejection—Scale 24: The higher the scores on this measure, the 
more the individual is dissatisfied with himself and his relationships with 
others. 

In the United States the relationships are low, significant only for 
Protestant men, (r— —.12). АП are negative except for the Catholic 
women. None of the relationships, however, are significantly different 
from each other. 

_ In Egypt, again, small negative correlations characterize the relation- 
ships of these two variables (range —05 to —21). The relationship is 
significant for all groups except Christian women. The relationships tend 
to be higher in Egypt than the United States but not significantly different. 


Grades in Adjustment—Scale 25: The higher the score on the Grade- 
Adjustment Scale, the lower the individual’s school achievement and the 
greater his dissatisfaction. 

In the United States the correlations with authoritarianism range 
from .00 to .10, significant for Protestant women. No significant relation- 
ship appears in the case of the others. In Egypt the relationships are nega- 
tive for all groups except the Christian women. They are significant for 
both the Moslem men and women, г being -.12, and —.14.* In view of 
the emphasis that is placed upon academic achievement and also in view 
of the fact that entrance to state universities depends on grades and com- 
Petitive examinations, this indication that grades are not a problem in the 
adjustment of the authoritarian deserves special attention. Does the indi- 
vidual not worry over grades, or is it only a denial on his part? | 

As noted above, the individual's concern about his grades and his 
report of his class standing represented the content of this measure. In 
terms of the question concerning the latter, over 50% of Middle Eastern 
i and women claimed that their grades were above the class average. 
= the United States 25% made this claim. Even though we have no data 

ncerning their actual academic standing, the fact that as high a pro- 
ah of Middle Eastern respondents reported “grades above average 
Uggests that their perception of their status is a reflection of cultural ex- 
Pectations rather than of reality. There are indications that in the Middle 
fe the individual tends to perceive himself as being closer to hes o 
eco to the typical. The negative relationship between those two a is 
owe more meaningful, if we can also assume that the sia А 
ei © person perceives himself as striving towards the ideal and in fac 
ng closer to it than others. The al Azhar group offers a good illustration. 
ni xd have the highest correlation between the two variables —.30, sig- 
ant at the .0005 level of confidence. 


Anxi | 
r nxtety—Scale 27 : A high score indicates a high level of anxiety. The 


“Sults indi { i d the 
1са{е low but positive correlations between this measure ап 
Бан р ес 


* . 
Us, "d level of education the correlations for Secondary School and College are: 
u and +.07 respectively; Egypt —.09 and .00 respectively. 
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F scale for the four groups in the United States. They are significant, 
however, only for the Protestant men and women (.12 and .11 re- 
spectively), This trend is in the expected direction and is in agreement 
with both the clinical observations reported in the Authoritarian Person- 
ality and the findings of Siegel who reports a correlation of .25 
between authoritarianism and anxiety.* Even though our results provide 
additional evidence for this relationship in the United States, the pic- 
ture is not yet clear. 

In the Middle East the relationship between these two variables exists 
except that it is in the negative direction. The relationship is significant at 
the .05 level for the Moslem women in Egypt, r being —10. For the 
al Azhar students, г is —11 (—19 required for significance at the .05 
level). Even though the relationships are not high, there are significant 
differences between the two cultures. The U.S. Protestant men differ 
significantly from the Egyptian Moslem men and the al Azhar group, 7 


being 2.66 and 2.09 respectively; U.S. Protestant women also differ sig- 
nificantly from the Moslem women in Egypt, z being 3.21. 


HA qp mta 28: A high score on this scale indicates good adjust- 
Senki геп this measure and authoritarianism аге not 
are more зоа ida groups. For the Egyptian groups the relationships 
Moslem men and < and consistent, The relations аге significant for the 
сыш vomen, r being -11 and .16 respectively, but not for the 
respondent iE oo the possibility that the authoritarian Moslem 
{Бап either the кур tends to be better adjusted according to this measure 
the Unitedi Sine M authoritarian in Egypt or the authoritarian 10 
authoritarian finds hi is fits in with the explanation that the Moslem 
ture whereas the U e more in conformity with the Middle East cul- 
The position of the че айкы finds himself an alien in his culture 
cause of greater expos nsuans in Egypt indicates the possibility that be 
the correlation wi x а. and the greater fluidity of their cultural settin£» 
with adjustment tends to be less pronounced. 


The items were selected on the 
scale’. Thus a high score on this 
correlated with a low score on the 


Е scale. Т 1 hese tw? 
scales supports the original assumpt he correlation of t Я 


ion of Fromm about authoritarianis™ 


* Edi : i 
Editor's Note: The correlations between Anxiety and the F scale, whe 


sample is divided according to level of educati 
College .01; Egypt Secondary School —.19, [^ thy dna Secondary Senor 


* Editors Note: By level of education the correlations, Secondary School and 


College, are U.S., .05 and .03 respectively; E, : 

: ? > р ; Egypt, .17 and | tively. 

ë SIEGEL, S. Certain determinants and correlates ө а Genet 
Psychol. Monog., 1954, 49, 187-229. i 

7 WensrER, H., Sanrorp, N., & FRIEDMAN, M., A new instrument for study” 


ing Authoritarianism in personality, J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 73-84 
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not being a pure type but having non-authoritarian characteristics as 
well". 

The results show a significant negative correlation between F1 and F4 
for all the groups except the Moslem women in Egypt* and al Azhar, 
where the r's are in the predicted direction but not significant. In Egypt 
they range from —.04 to —.18, in the East Mediterranean from —.11 to -.33; 
in the United States from —35 to –.48, all significant. 

The differences in the relationships between these two variables for 
the Egyptian and American groups are significant. The differences of both 
the Protestant and Catholic men, from the Christian and Moslem men in 
Egypt are significantly higher for the U.S. groups. The same applies for 
the differences of the Catholic and Protestant women in the United States 
from the Christian and Moslem women in Egypt. Comparing Americans 
With the East Mediterranean groups the differences between the American 
men and women of both denominations and the Moslem men and women 
are significant, being higher for the Americans. : 

'The significantly higher negative correlation on the two variables in 
the United States as contrasted with Egypt suggests the possibility that the 
higher the individual's authoritarian score in the United States, the fewer 
the non-authoritarian traits does he posses. In the Middle East, and 
especially for the Moslem authoritarian, the lower negative correlations 
Suggest the possibility that he has more non-authoritarian traits than the 
United States authoritarian. 

On the basis of the above discussion the following tentative picture of 
the personality correlates of the authoritarian in both the United States 
and Egypt is suggested. In Egypt the (secondary school) * authoritarian 
tends to be more sclf accepting than the authoritarian in the United 
States, Grades or scholastic achievement do not appear to be as impor- 
tant factors in this adjustment; he appears to be less anxious, better ad- 
Justed and tends to possess more of the non-authoritarian traits which 

ауе been found to accompany authoritarianism. This picture appears to 
© sharper for the Moslem males than for any of the other sub-groups. 

е negative relationship with anxiety does not indicate that it 18 absent 
Tom the culture but only that it is not related to authoritarianism. 


S Р 
ummary and Conclusions 


à Within the recognized limitations of our sample, as well as ba 
© cross-cultural method, some similarities and differences pip ide 
bc Oritarian variable and its correlates are suggested Er us Lee 
States and Egry " have confirmed previou: 
суре. In several areas our results have 
= ур 


*B i j 1 and Colleges are 
Y level of education the correlations Secondary Schoo! ee 
Ча. „77-30, —.42 respectively; Egypt —.05, —.20 respectively. Scale reliabilities 
е higher in the United States. МИ fe Tor abe 
| ditor’s insertion. (The pattern of relationships with the F scale 
SyPtian college sample is similar to that obtained for the US. college group. 
Fromm, Емсн. Мап for Himself. New York, Rhinehart, 1941. 
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research and in others have suggested new possible trends for further 
investigation. The higher average score on the F scale, in cultures that ив 
known to possess more authoritarian characteristics has been again ien 
fied. Negative correlations between measures of exposure of our Epa 
ents and their parents, as defined in the study, and authoritarianism аш 
generally characterize the Egyptian samples. Rural-urban residence Ea 
education of mother are the two measures that correlate negatively see 
authoritarianism in the United States, when the level of education 15 һе! 
constant. The importance of education is evident in these relationships. 
Because of the relatively lower level of education of parents in Egypt 
especially among our Moslem men, the self exposure of the respone ai, 
seems to be of paramount importance. Exposure, measured in terms О 
contact with Western influences, tends to be more highly correlated with 
authoritarianism (negatively) than is the level of parent education. The 
negative correlations between measures of liberalism, as defined in these 
studies and authoritarianism, again confirms the general findings in the 
United States and extends them to the Middle East. When religious 
practice and religious tolerance are taken as indices of liberalism, the 
relationships are strongest for respondents from al Azhar who are known 
to have specific affiliations and interests, The generality of this relationship 
needs to be established. 


The relationships between Positive attributes of personality and 

authoritarianism tend to be opposite in Egypt and the United States. They 
suggest that in Egypt the authoritarian Moslem may be more healthy 
psychologically, this perhaps because he is conforming to the general cul- 
ture pattern. On the other hand the Egyptian Christian who is author! 
tarian, whose subculture is more fluid, presents a less healthy picture: 
Similarly in the United States, the more authoritarian Catholic may be 
somewhat better adjusted than the Protestant authoritarian whose sub- 
culture tends to be more liberal. Thus it appears that when the personality 
picture of the authoritarian is taken into account, the general culture 2$ 
well as the religious context must be defined. 

In general the pattern of relationships seems to be similar in both 
cultures. The absence of а relationship between authoritarianism ал 
another variable indicates either that the norms in that area are accepte 
and clear cut, or that they do not present an adequate index or problem 
for that area. For example, the absence of a relationship between authori- 
tarianism and parental restrictions for Moslem women in Egypt may 26 
explained in terms of the general restrictiveness for women in the culture 


* Editor's Note: Relationships, Е scal 
level in Egypt and the United States are 
non-authoritarian F 4 measure ( r — 


. Je p 
e vs personality measures, at the е di 
very similar except with respect 
—.20, —.42 respectively) 
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The Arab Middle East: 
Some Social Psychological Problems 


Robert B. MacLeod 


The Dual Purpose of Cross-Cultural Study 


One of the significant developments in the social sciences during the 
Past two decades has been the extension of the cross-cultural method, 
developed largely within the context of comparative ethnology, into 
fields that have hitherto drawn only incidentally upon the resources of 
other cultures, The genius of the method is that it attempts to combine 
the extensive quantitative approach of sociology and social psychology 
With the intensive descriptive-analytic approach of ethnology. Whether 
9r not a true cross-cultural social science will ever be achieved remains 
to be seen, but the accomplishments so far may be regarded at at least 
Promising.* The present program, of which this is merely a preliminary 
report, represents an attempt to apply cross-cultural methods to a few of 
the more accessible aspects of Middle Eastern and Western cultures. 
Broadly speaking, cross-cultural studies usually have a dual purpose, 
Опе practical and the other theoretical. On the practical side we are 
interested, through the comparison of similarities and differences between 
selected aspects of different cultures, in providing a basis for mutual 
understanding. The more facts we know about one another, the more 
diy We are to be tolerant of our respective differences. On the theoreti- 
Cal side, we find in cross-cultural studies a way of testing hypotheses 
ry t the "basic? law of human behavior by systematically observing 
сне types of behavior in widely varied social and cultural settings. 
ile tural variation becomes thus the analogue for the social scientist of 
the deliberately controlled laboratory variation of the experimentalist, 
ti ° main difference being that the social scientist must seek for the set- 
28 that will provide a crucial test for his hypothesis. The present studies 
ave been directed towards both types of objective. i 
stud he range of problems that can be illuminated by que 
fin eu 15 very great. On the purely descriptive level we are intereste! $ : 
end d out what the world looks like to other people, how they арр! л 
to emselves and each other, what needs and drives are felt as relate¢ 
what goals, towards what values they are oriented, what for them is 


the à 
meg i i and what 
ee of success and failure, what constitutes a reward 


of "he J. W. M. Whiting. The Cross-Cultural Method in G. Lindsey Ed. Handbook 
cial Psychology. Cambridge Addison-Wesley, 1954, pp. 523-531. 
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a punishment. There are probably no psychological phenomena, from c 
apparently simple perceptions of color, space, and time to the m 
mously complex cognitive structures that we call attitudes, stereotypes, 
beliefs and values, that will not be better understood if we view them in 
the context of cultural variation. Beyond the problem of description, 
however, is that of establishing the kinds of functional inter-relationship 
that can be generalized as psychological and social laws. This involves the 
specifying of the necessary and sufficient conditions of the particular 
phenomenon. We are interested, for instance, not merely in the fact that 
in a particular culture the structure of past and future time is not clearly 
articulated, but also in the conditions of living that underlie different 
kinds of temporal articulation and in the relationship between the struc- 
ture of phenomenal time and psychological states like guilt and anxiety. 
Findings of this sort can be generalized beyond the limits of a given 
culture. 


Sample Problems for Attitudinal Analysis 


These studies do not pretend to outline a "psychology" of the Arab 
Middle East, nor even to give an exhaustive account of the attitudes an 
value-orientations of a single segment of the Middle Eastern population. 
Even a limited study such as this must, however, be designed within ШЕ 
framework of a set of problems which, it is hoped, will continue to be !? 
vestigated by other groups and with other tools. " 

Here are a few of the major problems that come into focus as an 
as one begins to look as a social psychologist at the Middle East and 
compare it with the Western world as we know it. 


(1) The spearhead of modern Western influence has been educatio 
Even the early nineteenth century missionaries, whose mission v 
"save souls,” operated through the medium of education, and pe 
the young people of the Arab world are likely to make their first yen 
deepest contact with the West by way of foreign teachers, native teac us 
who have been educated in foreign schools, and textbooks that have ols, 
translated from foreign languages. The curricula of the Arab pus 
while still weighted with the history, literature, and religion of the Mi 
East, are steadily being broadened to include much of the content © 
Western European and American tradition, particularly in даш “i 
social science. As illiteracy is being overcome, it is thus giving ae t 
literacy that contains recognizable Western components. What 


з E е s T E outh! 
effect of this Western orientation in education on the outlook of y е 


"T" Л _ usc 18 
(2) The most visible evidence of Western impact is, however sant 
day to day living of people particularly in the urban centers. ^^ pole 

e $ А f the V 
half-century of technology has transformed the way of life o ing 
Western world, revolutionizing the means of production, creat ulatio? 
consumer demands, centralizing and then decentralizing the m com 
through the development of new methods of transportation 4 


a 
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munication, and creating an atmosphere in which change is regarded as 
progress and anything new is considered as good. The technological revo- 
lution has come later to the Middle East, but it has proceeded all the 
more rapidly. In Cairo and Beirut, in Damascus and Baghdad, the air 
is filled with the honking of automobile horns and the jangle of tele- 
phones; yet just a few miles away we find village life as placid as it was 
a thousand years ago. The contrasts in the Middle East are far greater 
than they have ever been in the West. What are the psychological con- 
comitants of the changes that are being brought about by Western tech- 
nology? 

. 7 One of the most obvious changes is in the economic standard of 
living. New types of consumer goods and services create new demands, 
Which not only create new occupations but also generate new needs and 
goals in the individual. To what extent is Western technology altering 
the motivational patterns of the younger generation of Middle Eastern- 
ers? Are there changes in the value-hierarchy of the occupations? Are 
new standards of success emerging? Is the pattern of planning for the 
future undergoing any radical change? 


(3) The dominant theme of Middle Eastern politics today is nationalism, 
and Arab nationalism is in a very important sense a by-product of Western 
influence, Arab nationalism had virtually ceased to exist during the cen- 
turies of Ottoman domination. During World War I one of the elements 
of Allied military strategy in the Middle East was to foster the resurgence 
of Arab national feeling as a way of mobilizing Arab support against the 
Turks. Since then, it has grown at an uneven rate but with rapidly 
mounting strength. Three developments in particular have been of sig- 
nificance. In the first place, the hope for Arab national unity was frus- 
trated by the system of mandates established under the League of Na- 
tions, a system which served to divide rather than to unify the Arab 
world, but which did not succeed in destroying the ideal of a common 

tab nation. In the second place, there has been the introduction of the 
Western-sponsored and Western supported Israeli state, a development 
that is universally regarded in the Arab world as a threat to Arab na- 
tional existence and that has consequently had the effect of consolidating 
ang strengthening Arab in-group feeling. And, finally, the discovery and 
**ploitation of Arabian oil resources by the Western powers has not only 
Increased the visibility of the foreigner but has also given the Arab world 
а clearer appreciation of its own strategic importance. 

This is not the place for an assessment of the pros and cons of these 
for qo Pinents, 'The fact remains, however, that the essential pen 
an ше emergence of a strong nationality sentiment аге present, and t 3 
d Inquiry into Middle Eastern attitudes is bound to encounter on неч 
are js every turn. Some of the central questions that suggest agen E 
keg ашу: What, on the positive side, is the common core of c ^ 

in Arab nationalism as it is felt by the people? To what extent 15 
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religious rather than political, to what extent centered about a common 
language and history, to what extent focused upon common goal? What 
are the symbols and slogans that help to give it articulation? What, on the 
negative side, are the specific fears and resentments that help to con- 
solidate nationality feeling? What, concretely, are the attitudes toward 
the Israeli, the British, the French, the Americans, and the Russians? 

'The most burning question of all is, of course: In what ways is 
Arab thinking consonant with or antagonistic to each of the major world 
ideologies that are now competing for Arab support? This question can- 
not, of course, be answered by a survey, but it must be in the backgrund 
of our thinking. 


(4) Religious beliefs and practices are always called into question during 
periods of cultural interpenetration. For many centuries in the Middle 
East three major religions have existed side by side, Islam Christianity, 
and Judaism. Each has represented not only a system of religious belief 
but also a patterning of social organization, with the various sub-groups 
differentiated as to location, as to customs and even frequently as to dress. 
The political structure of Lebanon, for instance, rests explicitly on the 
assumption of a numerical balance between Moslems and Christians. 
Within the Arab world the effect of Westernization has not been tO 
challenge either Islam or Christianity in particular but rather, by chal- 
E all social norms, to raise questions as to values inherent in the 
s arem tradition as such. The issues that become acute are similar tO 
bet at crop up in the recuurent controversy in Western Christianity 

ipe the Fundamentalists and the Modernists. To what extent does 
ke einne of aho pad. a satisfactory guide to life? Are tech- 
aeta to lif PT rationalism undermining the traditional religious 
nin Не? To what extent must religion adapt itself to the chang- 

Б times: it 1s important to know not only the exent to which the beliefs 
of the younger generation are being affected but also in what measure the 
young people are adhering to the religious practices of their parents. 

Questions such as the foregoing might be multiplied indefinitely, but 

perhaps these will suffice, We can see that at every point at which 
impact of the West is being felt we are led to inquire how the rising 660" 
eration is reacting. To obtain intelligible answers we must point oU 
questions specifically towards those aspects of the experience of yout 
that are most likely to reveal their attitudes, and to Bee hteir responses 
to such background facts as will indicate the degree and kind of exposure 
they have had. At no point does the study permit us to probe very deeply; 
but it gives us at least a first approximation to an answer to some of the 
larger questions. 


The Dynamics of Some Middle Eastern Attitudes 


Our first objective, as we have seen, is to present in some of it 
aspects the attitudinal content of Middle Eastern youth. Our second 0 
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jective is to explore some of the interrelations between attitudinal con- 
tent and underlying conditions, with a view to the extension of basic 
psychological theory. In addition to a sort of taxonomy of attitudes that 
will permit us to compare East with West and the various sub-groups 
of each population with one another, we should like to make use of the 
variety of sub-settings or behavior that our survey provides to throw 
some light on the dynamics of attitudes as such. 

The general problem is, of course, that of the relation between 
personality апа culture; more specifically, that of the way in which 
Particular attributes or manifestations of personality are related to 
particular structures and processes of the cultural environment. It is as- 
sumed that the theory of genetically determined differences in person- 
ality has been largely discredited, at least to the extent that the dis- 
tinctive psychological characteristics of the individual have never yet 
been pinned down to fixed elements in the genetic constitution. Even if 
we make the greatest possible concession to the theory of constitutional 
types, the evidence should all indicate that genetic factors may limit the 
range of variation but do not dictate the particular pattern of charac- 
teristics that are uniquely the individual's personality. Similarly, it is 
recognized that psychological differences may be meaningfully related to 
Various types of nutritional deficiency, endemic disease, etc., but the 
argument against the genetic theory holds equally true against a strictly 
Physiological theory. “Middle East mentality,” if the term has any 
meaning, may conceivably be subtly steered in its development by 
Climate, constitution, and diet, but the significant differentiating vari- 
ables are clearly cultural. It is to the culture that we must consequently 
ook if we are to understand the specific attitudinal variations that ap- 
Pear in these studies. Again we shall limit ourselves to a few of the 
most obivously important problem areas. 


(n A great deal of current psychological interest is focused on the re- 
Pe between training practices in childhood and the subsequent de- 
а ant of the traits and attitudes of the person. What, for stanna 
the the effects of a generally rigid pattern of training, as compared Eie 
im Permissive type of child-rearing in which the impulses of c -A 
is зер. freer play and а more “natural” system of rewards and pu à 
viro DES Is favored? What course of development is fostered by an ie 
а наи іп which the child is encouraged to make his own ep а 
chilg Pared with an environment in which what is good or ba im 
inven 15 decided for him? These studies do not include full pum i 
Mona, a of the respondents, but they do contain some w^ ED Е, 
чау, Scales, and it provides enough information about с ^ h ie 
sible "ng both in the Middle East and in the United States to make p 
Some interesting correlations. 


g One of the strongest bulwarks of Middle Eastern society has tra- 
nally been its stable and intimate family organization. What happens 


=a 
123 


to the family in a society in which ied р А Pup em 
i i uestion? у 

н ken 1 ан, Ris мн. Are there automatic processes al 

ки» eat that serve to protect it against threatened disintegration: 

How do different types of families cope with growing differences in = 

look between the old and the new generation? The Middle um А 

vides an interesting case study in the dynamics of family organization. 


» 
(3) The present study lends itself to an assessment of the mm 
versus the "specific" theory of attitude formation and change. ee 
in its more or less classic form, the problem is this: Do attitudes = E 
sent the accumulation of a great number of specific learned st do 
specific stimulus situations, i.e., constellations of specific habits t red? 
not transfer beyond the situations in which they have been acqui vis 
May we validly speak of general attitudes, irreducible to specific ao 
and capable of determining in a consistent way our responses to new 5! 2 
ations? Or, is the organization of attitudes best understood as a — 
of dynamically interrelated cognitive structures, some subordina le а 
others, which vary in their strength and degree of segregation within Zu 
pyschological field? An approach to the problem can be made gr 
the study of attitudes like liberalism and conservatism. Within = 
Middle East we find, as we have noted, varying degrees of Western » 
posure or exposure to “modernism,” i.e., exposure to ideas and ee и 
living that are at variance with custom and tradition. Does expos its 
of this sort tend to produce a generalized attitude or liberalism, or git 
effect limited to the specific behavioral contexts in which actual о s 
takes place? What differentiates the attitude that resists change f¥ 
the attitude that responds readily to exposure? 


(4) The young people of the Middle East are growing up in an a 
mosphere of political tension and uncertainty as to the future: Ls 
Americans, on the other hand, are only dimly aware of internat this 
tensions and find their Personal lives very little affected. Will Pe 

differential focus and intensity of tension in the psychological, will 
reveal itself throughout the range of attitudes of the two groups? e ol 
it affect their personal motivation, their value-orientation, their sense 


i ill i : р cs xie 
personal security? Will it express itself in differing patterns of апх 
and hostility? 


; 
(5) Does the formal religious affiliation of the individual pear P 
significant relation to his basic value-orientation and to the organ the 
of his attitudes? Our sample contains Moslems and Christians p С 
Middle East, on the one hand, and Protestants and Roman Сафо ы, 
the United States on the other. Cutting across these religious eat à 
are variations in nationality, region, sex, family bac s asb 
degree of Western exposure, and so forth. Do the Christians of t p the 
for instance, resemble the Moslems of the East more than they 
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Christians of the West? Are the regional differences of the Middle East 
more important than differences in religious doctrine? Studies such as 
these may throw some light on the relative importance of “basic 
cultural tradition as compared with religious group membership in the 
determination of attitudes. . 

These are but a few illustrations of ways in which the findings of a 
program such as this can be of interest not only as sources of descriptive 
information about cultures but also aids towards an understanding of 
some of the more basic problems of psychological dynamics. 
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Introduction 
Thomas F. Pettigrew 


The story of racial desegregation has crowded our newspapers but 
DOt our journals, For a variety of reasons, social science conducted dis- 
tressingly little research on this vital process during the fifties, especially 
in the South, There is evidence, however, that an upsurge of research 
activity in this area will take place in the sixties, At least three considera- 
tions make such an upsurge of interest imperative: 1. Desegregation is 
а DOWw-or-never phenomenon: we either start studying it immediately, or 
We lose our chance completely. 2. Our scientific insights and methods 
are needed to help in the solution of the many complex problems raised 
Y Such sweeping social changes. 3. And, finally, the process offers us a 
Таге opportunity to test many of our theoretical formulations in the field 
9n an issue of maximum salience. . 
Much of the research that was done in the fifties on desegregation was 
reported in the Journal of Social Issues. Whole numbers were devoted to 
this and related topics in 1950 (1), 1952 (6), 1953 (3, 4), 1954 (2), 1957 
and 1958 (11). The present number continues this series with brief 
reports of current research on residential desegregation in the North and 
School desegregation in the South. The cross disciplinary nature 
ОГ these Subjects is underlined in these reports by the range of authors— 
SIX socia] PSychologists, four sociologists, and an anthropologist—and the 
Tange of methods—poll data, depth interviews, and census materials. 


The Northern Studies 


i Throughout the North and West, the Negro has made rapid advances 
Л education and employment during the past twenty years. But vast de 
in Segregation remains. Tronically, the Negro is allowed to achieve a 
Pater job but denied the better housing to which these gains cause him 
194g Pte. Indeed, residential segregation by race actually increased from 

пау. 1950 (5, 10), and white Northerners respond to pollsters more 


vorably about housing desegregation than any other type of racial 
Scrimination 61. 


i aturally then, race relations problems in the North now center on 
Rterracial } 


ties afe nousing. The first beginnings of an improvement came in the 
ants we er the Supreme Court had ruled in 1948 that restrictive coven- 
countered not enforceable in the courts. Though bitter resistance = 
ino; 11 some areas, like Levittown, Pennsylvania and Dee eld, 
95, state ousing anti-discrimination laws were introduced in others, 


like Massachusetts. Yet, the major breakthroughs remain to be accomp- 
lished during the sixties. 

'То add to the growing literature on the desegregation of private 
housing (e.g., 8), four papers are presented that investigate four of the 
stages of the housing cycle: the Negro demand, white attitudes before 
desegregation, Negro and white perceptions after desegregation, and the 
interracial community council. 

First, Morton Rubin randomly samples Negro opinion in four dif- 
ferent types of central city neighborhoods of Boston. He finds that ap- 
proximately one-fourth of his 357 Negro respondents desire to move 
to a Boston suburb. More important, he notes that these people differ 
sharply as a group from other respondents on a number of social charac- 
teristics. The practical value of Rubin's data are thus twofold; not only 
do they offer a crude estimate of the future Negro demand for suburban 
housing in a metropolitan area, but they provide us with an idea as to 
what the Negro suburbanite of the sixties will be like. 

In the face of this Negro demand, what are the attitudes of northern 
whites toward residential desegregation before the process begins? Rob- 
ert Friedrichs explores this question with a selected sample of 122 resi- 
dents of а small commuting community in northern New Jersey. Of 
special interest in these data is the indication that Myrdal’s “American 
dilemma” appears to operate for a substantial number of the respond- 
ents. This suggests that there may well be more latent willingness on the 
part of many northern whites to accept residential desegregation than 
poll data have previously indicated (7): 

Once residential desegregation is achieved, how do the members 
of the two Taces perceive the situation? Chester Hunt provides data 
bearing directly on this question from 179 residents of interracial areas in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. He shows that there is a consistent pattern in the 
situations the two races perceive in a similar way and in the situations 
they perceive differently, 

The fourth paper on the North is a preliminary report by 
Eleanor Leacock, Martin Deutsch, and Joshua Fishman on an extensive 
study of another northern New Jersey community. The author's discus- 
sion of the difficulties encountered by the interracial Bridgeview Com- 
munity Council has immediate practical implications for the many simi- 
lar groups throughout the North. And students of personality will find 
intriguing their finding that Negroes and whites in the Council differ 
markedly in their F scale scores. 


The Southern Studies 


Turning to the problem in the South, the remaining four papers 
deal with public school desegregation. “Southville,” a tradition-oriente 
town of 30,000 now in the midst of desegregating its schools, is the focus 
of papers by Martin Deutsch, Kay Steele, and Johan Galtung. With 2 
promising and novel method, Deutsch and Steele explore the potentiality 
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for change in a small and selected sample of Southville's influential resi- 
dents. And, as Friedrichs noted for his northern respondents, these 
Southerners reveal *definite cracks in the armor of [their] segregationist 
attitudes," Galtung examines in detail the conflicting images, perceptions, 
and defenses of three sets of Southville's citizens: the Negroes, the white 
integrationists, and the white segregationists. Readers may be surprised 
to learn how social science has contributed to the “almost institutional- 
ized escape mechanisms” of each of these groups. 

. The last two papers consider the process in broader, social perspec- 
uve. For some years observers have pointed to the rapid urbanization, in- 
dustrialization, and migration trends in the South as the preparation for 
а racially desegregated society (e.g., 2). Or, as the astute editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, Ralph McGill, has phrased it, desegregation in the 
South was introduced by the boll weevil (9, p. 384). But valid as this 
argument appears to be, James Vander Zanden points out in his paper 
that many of the short-run effects of these same trends lead to the 
bitter organized resistance now opposing desegregation in the South. 

The final paper by Pettigrew and Cramer reviews the use of census 

ata in the study and prediction of such southern racial phenomena as 
lynching, pro-segregation voting, and actual school desegregation. 
Further, Statewide formulae of census variables are presented that pro- 
Vide reasonably accurate predictions of the school desegregation process 
In the border states. 
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The Negro Wish To Move: The Boston Case 
Morton Rubin 


This research investigates the correlates of the wish to move among 
Negroes living in central city areas of Boston. The data were gathered to 
help understand some of the factors governing Negro mobility in Boston 
and its environs. This is part of a larger survey on the migration and ad- 
justment of the Negro to Boston. In this report, demographic, ecological, 
and social relationships are examined with respect to the wish to move. 


Methodology 

From the spring of 1958 to the spring of 1959 some 445 interviews 
were conducted with random followed by interval sampling of all residents, 
Negro and white, living in four Boston neighborhoods designed to repre- 
sent major types of Negro settlement in the city ranging from rooming 
house and public housing to working class and middle class. The types 
were derived after considerable participant observation in neighborhood 
associations, community councils, local Negro civil rights organizations, 
and leading Negro church groups. Parameters were drawn with consid- 
eration of neighborhood association boundaries and service areas, census 
tracts, and demographic analysis.? Universes of approximately 600 house- 
holds each were thus established in the downtown rooming house area, 
the working class area, and the middle class area. A universe of 1200 
households was derived for an inner city public housing project and ad- 
jacent deteriorating private housing faced with demolition. The doubling 
was done in order to yield a sample approximating the sample size in the 
other neighborhoods in a situation of moderately high-rise apartments. 
Thus a 10 per cent sample was derived for the public housing neighbor- 
hood and a 20 per cent sample for the other three neighborhoods. Boston 


1 Gratitude is expressed to Northeastern University students who helped edit 
the questionnaire and undertook the interviewing; to Northeastern University § 
Basic Research Fund for clerical support; and to Mrs. Dorothy Z. Perkins an 
Messrs. Ervin Hudson and George Saalfrank for I.B.M. statistical operations: 
Residents and leaders in the South End and Roxbury manifested their interes 
through excellent cooperation. 

?'The Boston neighborhood types were modeled on the ecological zonal theories 
of Ernest W. Burgess, “The Growth of the City” in Robert E. Park, Ernest ''. 
Burgess, and Roderick D. McKenzie (ed.), The City (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925). For a neighborhood typological study in Philadelphia that 
does not include Negroes, see Peter Н. Rossi, Why Families Move (Glencoe: 2 
linois: Free Press, 1955). 


City Directory and Police Lists were used to post addresses and names of 
residents." 

The target size of the sample was 480. Interviews with 445 were 
actually obtained with Negroes constituting 357 subjects, or 80 per cent. 
The proportion of Negro informants to others ranged from a high of 98 
per cent in the public housing project to a low of 65 per cent in the 
middle class neighborhood. 

Interviewing was done by male-female student teams after letters of 
explanation had been sent to residents drawn for the sample and local 
leaders had assured cooperation. Lists of alternatives for interviewing 
after three call-backs were also drawn by random method and then in- 
terval, The supervising professor did considerable interviewing in team 
fashion, and experienced students were paired with inexperienced stu- 
dents as a training device. Most informants were very cooperative and 
viewed the student role sympathetically, None of the interviewers was 
Negro, a factor which might have compromised the situation, but did not, 
according to local leaders and also non-participant Negro students aware 
of the neighborhood reaction.* Interviews were sought with household 

eads and call-backs were made at various evening or weekend periods 
to insure their response. For a subject who had moved, interviews were 
Conducted in the same apartment with the new tenant. The research focus 


edis neighborhood rather than on the individual removed from his 
оса цу. 


Wish To Move 


When the 445 informants were asked whether or not they wished to 
eet their present residential neighborhood, 29 per cent of the total 
Pinto їп the negative and 71 per xd in the affirmative. Among white 
dine d 20 per cent answered no" in comparison to 80 per cent who 

yes". The ratio for Negro informants was 32 per cent “по” to 
= „Рег cent "yes", This report analyzes the responses of the 353 Negro 


info a " Ў 
id rmants who replied to the question about the wish to move (4 persons 
Dot answer) 


з 
has athe, Research Division of the United Community Services of Greater Boston 
sion Social Facts by Census Tracts, an analysis of 1950 census tract data 
IM stud iShborhoods. This was of considerable aid during preliminary stages 
e organis together with neighborhood social service maps produced by the 
heads, and ization. The annual City Directory lists street addresses, household 
Persons, The c еншш, but is deficient in noting specific apartments and transient 
Occupation arra Boston Police List covers all adults over age 20, date of ЫШ 
Ouseholq 1 E place of residence the previous year. However, it fails to distinguis 
More than ie з and specific apartment addresses. Both publications were issued 
NM LINE months in arrears of data collection date. oe З 
NE to €resting by-product of the research was students’ reporting interview- 
Stereot а Positive educational experience and leading to a re-examination of 


УРез and Prejudices about Negroes and inner city neighborhoods. 


Of the 240 Negro informants who expressed some wish to move from 
their present residential neighborhood, 48 per cent either mentioned 
other neighborhoods within the city of Boston or else they were vague 
about their specification; 40 per cent of the Negroes who wished to move 
mentioned suburbs to Boston as their choice; 12 per cent expressed a de- 
sire to leave the Boston area altogether. More choices were made for 
suburban communities where Negroes have already settled successfully. 
Inner suburbs were named more frequently than newly developed outer 
suburbs. 

When analyzing the Negroes' choice of Boston neighborhood as well 
as suburb one gains the impression that few persons wish to pioneer and 
subject themselves and their families to discrimination. They prefer to 
move to communities where some members of their group have already 
become established. The Boston area suburban fair housing practices com- 
mittees have grown to cope with Negro desire for suburban residence, yet 
results are presently inconclusive.® 


Demographic Attributes 


Examination of Negro sub-ethnic characteristics shows that persons 
born in Boston preferred to move to the suburbs. (See Table 1.) Negroes 
from places in the United States outside the South indicated a wish to 
move, and this often included leaving the Boston area. Negroes from the 
British West Indies and the South did not incline toward the suburbs. In 


fact, southern Negroes were least inclined among these groups to move 
at all. 


TABLE 1 
Wish To Move By Negro Sub-Ethnic Groupsa 
Negro sub- NoMoveor Other Boston Suburb Outside Total 
ethnic group: Same Neighborhood or Vague Specified Boston 
Total Negro: 113 116 95 29 353 
Boston native 21 24 38 8 91 
Southern 68 64 41 11 184 
West Indies 13 11 3 3 30 
Other U.S. 11 17 7 7 48 
а. Pe.01. 


'These data should be viewed in the light of acculturation to northern 
urban metropolitan values associated with regional origins and length of 
residence in the Boston area. The native Negro group, though younger 
in age, had had longer residence here than many southern migrants who 
came to Boston after the П World War. British West Indies migration t° 


5For direction of moves in terms of sectors, see Homer Hoyt, The Structure 
and Growth of Residential Neighborhoods in American Cities (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1939) and “The Structure of American сс 
in the Post War Era", American Journal of Sociology, 48 (1943), pp. 475—481. 
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Boston antedates the war. Migrants from other United States points ar- 
rived either before or after the war, but they were more likely to have 
been acculturated to northern metropolitan values. 


TABLE 2 
Negro Wish To Move and Selected Demographic Characteristics 
Demographic No Moveor Other Boston Suburb Outside Total 
Variable: Same Neighborhood or Vague Specified Boston ы 
(113) (116) (95) (29) (353) 

Age: (a) 

Old (before 1910) 69 46 23 11 8 

Young (since 1910) 41 69 72 18 20 
Sex: (b 

male ! 56 53 52 19 180 

female 57 63 43 10 173 
Family Cycle: (a) 

adult only | 73 56 36 12 177 

with children 38 60 59 17 174 
Education: (c 

elementary | 52 51 27 7 137 

high school 45 50 43 18 156 

college 16 15 25 4 60 
Occupation; (b 

none, retired 38 41 18 5 102 

unskilled 60 61 61 17 199 

mechanical 6 6 5 2 19 

white collar 9 7 11 5 32 
псоте ; (а) 

under $3,000 72 66 35 8 181 

$3,000-$6,000 32 42 43 18 135 

Over $6,000 4 4 16 3 27 
evel of Living: (a 

all conveniences 27 19 47 10 103 

lack Conveniences 84 97 48 19 240 
а. P< 001 


* NOt signifi 3 
& Pc 05 icant by X? test, 


Among other significant demographic characteristics of the Negro 
Soup, ol 


Sired der persons tended to favor no move, while young persons ке; 
cant те Suburbs (see Table 2). Sex of household head was not signi - 
with amilies of adults-only tended to favor no move, while families 

children favored the suburbs. 


school ed with only elementary education favored no move. The high 


Osto саи &roup was more likely than others to wish to leave the 
Suburbs ho College educated persons were most likely to prefer the 


Scupational Categories were not significant. 
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Persons with incomes under $3,000 a year were not inclined to move. 
The $3,000 to $6,000 income group preferred the suburbs or else areas 
outside Boston. The income group over $6,000 most desire the suburbs 
and most opposed remaining within the city of Boston. This was also the 
feeling of persons who had all household conveniences, telephone, and 
automobile. The group that lacked some of these was not inclined to 
choose the suburbs. If they moved at all it would be within Boston. 


Ecological Characteristics 

We have already noted that the Boston born Negro informants pre- 
ferred the suburbs. Pre-war migrants to Boston either did not wish to 
move or else they preferred to move outside the Boston city limits. Mi- 
grants of the 1940's wished to move to the suburbs. Migrants of the 
1950's preferred other neighborhoods within Boston. Apparently, accultura- 


TABLE 3 
Negro Wish to Move and Selected Ecological Variables 
Ecological No Moveor Other Boston Suburb Outside Total 
Variable: Same Neighborhood or Vague Specified Boston 
(113) (116) (95) (29) (353) 
Boston Migration: (a) 
pre-war 55 39 26 11 131 
1940's 18 26 26 7 77 
1950's 20 27 6 3 56 
Why Boston? (b) 
work 28 19 16 7 70 
education 8 12 4 1 25 
personal, misc. 48 54 43 12 157 
Neighborhood: (a) 
rooming house 33 32 20 8 93 
public housing 32 39 23 7 101 
working class 27 33 19 4 83 
middle class 21 12 33 10 76 
Length of Neighborhood Res: (c) 
over 5 years 76 75 65 19 235 
3-5 years 19 14 22 2 57 
under 3 years 18 27 8 8 61 
Why Neighborhood? (b) 
born here 10 12 6 3 31 
housing 38 49 39 11 137 
convenient location, 32 24 16 5 77 
personal 
Tenure: (d) 
oum, 38 15 32 10 95 
redi 75 101 63 19 258 
а. P<.01 > 
b. Multiple answers permitted 
c. P<.02 
d. P<.001 


tion and success are related to suburban orientation, The most recent 
migrant group is mobile within the Boston city limits, There was no as- 
Sociation between reasons for migrating to Boston and wish to move (see 
Table 3). 

Within the research neighborhoods, the rooming house informants 
were least likely to desire suburban move. Informants from the working 
Class neighborhood were most likely to select other neighborhoods in 
Boston or else express a wish to leave the Boston area, Informants from 
the middle class neighborhood were least inclined to move elsewhere with- 
In Boston, They were most specific in desiring the suburbs. Some men- 
tioned a desire to leave the Boston area. 

Length of neighborhood residence was most significant for residents of 
under 5 years, Residents of 3 to 5 years most preferred the suburbs and 
least preferred other neighborhoods within Boston. Residents of under 3 
Years either desired other Boston neighborhoods or else moves outside the 
Boston area, Their disinclination to choose the suburbs may be due to 
limited income or to inadequate acculturation to metropolitan values. 

“sponses of neighborhood residents of over 5 years were proportional to 
the total, 

. No association was discovered between reasons for selecting present 
residential neighborhood and wish to move. 
ome owners either did not wish to move or else they preferred the 


Suburbs, Moves within Boston were preferred by renters. 


TABLE 4 
Negro Wish to Move and Satisfaction Variables 
Sin ==. a ai E 
jaiSfaction No Move or Other Boston Suburb Outside Total 
Mable: Same Neighborhood ог Vague Specified Boston 
еи (113) (116) (95) (29) (353) 
Residential 
“ighborhood 
Atisfactio n: (a) 
high 69 32 26 7 134 
ia 22 38 34 7 — 101 
Boston 22 46 35 15 118 
Plrations (a) 
ict, 68 46 30 11 15 
ia py Wrealized 18 1 
dvise Children / 45 70 65 
Oston ( ) 
yes 
UP to th 76 63 44 7 190 
no em 32 38 28 13 111 
5 12 22 8 47 
P<.001 


Persons highly satisfied with their present residential neighborhood 
did not wish to move (see Table 4). Persons with mixed satisfactions de- 
sired the suburbs. Persons with greatest neighborhood dissatisfaction 
wished either to move to another neighborhood in Boston or else to leave 
the Boston area. Limited income and acculturation may be factors oper- 
ating against their choosing the suburbs. 

Persons whose aspirations about living in Boston had been realized 
did not wish to move. In any event, they were least inclined to move to 
the suburbs. Suburban move was most desired by persons whose aspira- 
tions about Boston had been partially or totally unrealized. 

Informants who would advise their children to settle in Boston also 
did not wish to move. They were least inclined to move to the suburbs 
or to leave the Boston area. Persons who would not advise their children 
to settle in Boston were inclined to move either to the suburbs or outside 
the Boston area. Those who would leave it up to their children to decide 
where to settle were among those who were inclined to leave the Boston 
area. 


Social Relations 


No association was found between wish to move and source of 
friends or church membership (see Table 5). However, with respect to 
club membership, officers were most desirous of moving to the suburbs 
and least inclined to move within Boston. They were among those who 
would leave the Boston area. Nonmembers wished to move within Boston 
rather than to the suburbs or outside the Boston area. These degrees of 
club membership have status implications. 

Neither problem-solving techniques nor prejudice encountered were 
associated with wish to move. 

Persons with mixed ethnic associations within the home appeared to 
be among those who wished to leave the Boston area. They were least 
desirous of no move at all. Persons experiencing mixed ethnic associations 
in clubs and/or on the job were proportional in their wish to move. 
Persons with few or no mixed ethnic associations were not inclined to 
move. They least desired the suburbs or to leave the Boston area. Segre- 
gation appears to be related to a disinclination to leave traditional sur- 
roundings. 


Conclusions and Implications 


Many Boston Negroes are apparently following the national pattern 
of rural migration to the metropolis and secondary movement out to the 
suburban fringe. 

In general, the group least desirous of moving from their present 
neighborhood was elderly, with low income, locally satisfied, somewhat 
pu NEN 


с Morton Grodzins, “Metropolitan Segregation,” Scientific American, 197, 
no. 4 (Oct, 1957), рр. 33-41. 
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TABLE 5 
Negro Wish to Move and Social Relations Variables 


Social Relations No Moveor Other Boston Suburb Outside Total 
Variable: Same Neighborhood or Vague Specified Boston 
(113) (116) (95) (29) — (353) 
Friendship Source: (a) 
family 42 38 21 8 109 
local neighborhood, club 75 72 n E EU 
nonlocal 16 21 6 2 F4 
work 25 25 28 8 э 
Сһигсһ Membership: (b) 
officer 35 33 35 7 m 
member 63 70 53 j^ p" 
nonmember 15 13 ? 3 ш 
Social Organization Member: (c) 
Officer 16 11 18 Э n 
member 35 24 32 13 1и 
nonmember 62 81 $ ü n 
Problem-solving Techniques: (a) 
self, family 74 74 62 18 228 
Social organization 40 41 31 0 ir 
officials 6 4 4 : Ы 
Prejudice Met: (b) 
None 41 50 30 11 132 
some 37 25 36 12 110 
Quite a bit 7 7 10 1 ы 
RS Ethnic Association: (a) 
home 7 11 21 13 32 
urch, clubs 27 24 34 > E 
at work 53 54 59 16 ке 
ew or none 14 11 7 1 39 


е Multiple answers permitted. 
: signi 2 
os Pe od сап: by X? test. 


е, 

аер ы, apparently accommodated to its situation. Many of these ad- 

are potential ^ are in the path of urban redevelopment projects which 

: threats to their residential equilibrium.* € 

Was youn 2 desiring to move to other neighborhoods. within Boston 

тода ims rere dissatisfied, of low income, and relatively unaccom- 
ue either ra tos to move within Boston rather than beyond it may be 
° соге Ne realization of limited income or else a desire to remain near 

hoog, Few Sto settlement, albeit to seek а higher status Negro neighbor- 

~" Persons chose neighborhoods in Boston whose present residents 


7 
F н 

and дар" alysis of another с 

Шеп»; Omlinson, “Resi 


i : 
Crow" Marvin B. Sussm 


ommunity situation, Morton Rubin, Louis H. Orzack, 
dent Responses to Planned Neighborhood Redevelop- 


9 an (ed.), Community Structure and Analysis. (М.Ү: 
), рр. 208-234, 
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en bloc opposed nonwhite settlement, Few Negro informants were willing 
to be first settlers either in inner city or in suburban neighborhoods. Many 
who had experienced discrimination had voluntarily withdrawn to a 
Negro residential neighborhood. As noted previously, the Negro neigh- 
borhoods have grown as a sector from the inner to the outer city. En- 
claves of hostile ethnic groups exist both within this sector and on its 
fringes. 

Suburban preference was expressed by young and successful persons 
who were partially dissatisfied with present residential neighborhood con- 
ditions, but who believed the solution lay within the Boston area, though 
outside the city limits. Such persons are evidently vertically mobile, and 
American metropolitan culture is such as to associate this with movement 
out of the central city to the suburbs. The situation in Boston is an exag- 
gerated one, with general low morale in the central city, and the attrac- 
tion of numerous suburbs with long histories of pleasant living, efficient 
government, and a feeling of getting one's money's worth. E. Franklin 
Frazier's Black Bourgeoisie? might well be earnest candidates for suburban 
living. However, discrimination in most suburbs again inhibits Negroes 
from pioneering. The fair housing practices movement, with the help of 
Massachusetts laws against discrimination, suburban social action groups, 
many of them liberal Protestant in origin, the American Friends Service 
Committee, and the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, is gaining momentum in over 25 communities fringing Bos- 
ton. Settlement seems easiest for upper middle class persons, widely dis- 
persed, purchasing housing over $25,000. The Negro demand, however, !$ 
for lower middle class housing under $15,000 in cost. At this point either 
rehabilitated housing in older suburbs or else developmental housing in 
the new outer suburbs might meet the need. But resistance is grcat here, 
because larger numbers of Negroes are potential purchasers and the 
settled groups are, themselves, often ethnically segregated. 

The Negro group that expressed a wish to leave the Boston area Was 
more dissatisfied with present residential neighborhood than was the 
suburban-orientated group. Their education and income were more 
modest, which leads one to conclude they felt they could not afford t? 
move to the suburbs, yet did not wish to move elsewhere within the citY- 
Many have had urban experience elsewhere in the northeast, and they 
might constitute a transient group, as such. 

The issue of tipping points and quotas to maintain integration must 
be answered for the suburbs as well as for the central city. If the most 
successful integration is where Negroes are few in number relative t° 
whites, how far should fair housing practices committees go to encourage 


* For some positive functions of ghetto life, see Kurt Lewin, Resolving social 
Conflicts (N.Y.: Harpers, 1948). © ә 

°Е. Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 195 
See also “The Negro Middle Class and Desegregation," Social Problems: 


(1957), pp. 291-301. 
19 


mixed ethnic settlement? There are both legal and moral implications. 
In contrast, the positive functions of ethnic settlements are often over- 
looked in zealous attempts to promote integration, Perhaps there are 


Optimum solutions for specific minority and majority situations.!? 
EE 


” This author is participating in research on the effects of dispersed Negro 
settlers on Property values conducted by the Newton (Mass.) Fair Housing Prac- 


dispersion as to raise the question of ecological consequences for a more intensive 
egro settlement. Sec George E. Simpson and J. Milton Yinger, Racial and Cul- 
tural Minorities, rev. ed. (N.Y.: Harper, 1958), especially, pp. 488—499. 
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Christians and Residential Exclusion: an Empirical 
Study of a Northern Dilemma 


Robert W. Friedrichs 


The central thesis of Gunnar Myrdal’s encyclopedic survey of the 
treatment of the Negro in America—that there is an “ever-raging conflict 
between... the ‘American Creed’...and group prejudice...” 1_has 
stimulated little careful study on the part of sociologists. 

Although it might be argued that the scant concern evidenced is 
simply indicative of the obvious nature of the “American dilemma,” the 
two quantitatively oriented studies uncovered which touch upon it appear 
to contradict one another. Citron, Chein, and Harding find, in an ex- 
perimental assessment of responses to public expressions of prejudice, that 
* . . the American tradition argument made in a calm, quiet manner 

. 2 is the most effective rebuttal. Hyman and Sheatsley, examining 
evidence available from nationwide public’ opinion polls, conclude, 1n 
contrast, that “. . . the appeal to the American Creed ... as an argument 
for integration is not . . . widely effective...” * 

The present study does not attempt, as have these, to assess the 
ameliorative value of calling attention to the assumed gap between 
principle and behavior or, as Merton would have it, between creed, at- 
titude, and practice.* Rather, it focuses upon the hypothesized gap itself. 
It seeks to ascertain the degree to which Myrdal’s views and the im- 
pressionistic observations of as sensitive an observer as Robert Penn 
Warren are indeed insightful: “Within the individual there аге... lines 
of fracture . . . between his Christianity and his social prejudice . - ° 
between his sense of democracy and his ingrained attitudes toward the 
Negro.”® And it does so among whites of the suburban North rather 


than among white residents of the South who typically provide the socia 
moralist with his cases in point. 


*Myrdal, С. An American Dilemma. New York: Harper Bros., 1944, Lb 
p. xliii. 

2 Citron, A. F., Chein, I., and Harding, J. Anti-minority remarks: a problem 
for action research. Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1950, 45, No. 1, 
р. 125: , 

? Hyman, Н. Н. and Sheatsley, P. B. Attitudes toward desegregation. Scientific 
American, December, 1956, 195, No. 6, p. 39. 

* Merton, R. Discrimination and the American Creed. R. M. Mac Iver (Ed-): 
Discrimination and the National Welfare. New York: Harper Bros., 1949, pP 
99—126. 


"Warren, R. P. Segregation: the Inner Conflict in the South. New york: 
Random House, 1956, p. 54. 
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Stated in null form the focal hypothesis would read: There is no 
clear contradiction between the evaluation which a selected sample of 
Northern suburban residents make regarding the "un-Christian" and 
"un-democratic" nature of residential and educational segregation on 
the one hand and their estimate of their personal attitude towards such 
segregation on the other. 

The data was obtained in the spring of 1959 in Chatham, New 
Jersey, a residential community of about 10,000 within commuting dis- 
tance of New York City. It was gathered by means of personal inter- 
Views with 112 residents from some 20 neighborhoods chosen randomly 
via cluster sampling to reflect the diversity found among a master list 
of 161. No Systematic attempt was made to induce answers from those 
Who refused to grant time for the interview or who were not at home. А 
The interview was identified as а poll having to do with the public 
ols. The first twenty-one questions were addressed verbally to the resi- 
ent, nineteen in an "agree-disagree" form and two of an open-ended 
nature, 'The remaining fourteen items were read and checked by the re- 
Spondent himself, In order to counter an assumed reluctance on the part 
9f a resident to expose prejudiced attitudes, all of the agree-disagree items 


Were phrased in such a way that agreement would register a negative 
evaluation of the Negro. 


Scho 


Data Relevant To The Central Hypothesis 


d The degree of prejudice manifested by the attitudes of the respon- 
€nts is revealed by the proportion agreeing with each of the following 
Statements: 


14% “Т would object to a child of mine attending a school in which 
there were Negroes.” 

16% “I think Governor Faubus of Arkansas was justified in preventing 

56% Negroes from attending public schools with whites in Little Rock.” 


| would object to a Negro family moving into this neighbor- 
hood.” 


57% a would object if a Negro family were planning to move next 
oor.” 
68% à 


“I would not consider it fair for any white, myself included, 
9 sell or rent a house in this neighborhood to a Negro Family. 


and ape Conception which the sample held regarding the “un-Christian” 
is reve is mocratic” nature of residential and educational segregation 
У aled by the proportion agreeing with each of the following: 
« 
is There's nothing particularly un-Christian about preventing 
269; 2 groes from attending the same public schools as whites.” 
res nothing particularly un-democratic about preventing 
28%, А groes from attending the same public schools as whites.” ) 
сез nothing particularly un-Christian about preventing 
319 « esroes from living in the same neighborhoods as whites. 


ere's nothing particularly un-democratic about preventing 
at T А ites” 
egroes from living in the same neighborhoods as whites. 
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The fact that all but 10 of the 112 indicated that they were members 
of Christian churches—identifying the particular church in almost every 
case—would appear to insure meaningful responses to the items using the 
term “un-Christian.” One of the ten was Unitarian; none identified him- 
self as Jewish. Fifty-five percent had completed at least one year of 
college, only 8% had gone no further than grade school, thus assuring 
relatively intelligent responses to the term “un-democratic.” Although al- 
most three-quarters of the respondents were female, the proportion of men 
and of women evidencing prejudice were approximately the same. The 
median and modal family income fell into the $7,500 to $12,500 category. 

When each individual’s attitudes towards varying degrees and forms 
of segregation are compared with his interpretation of residential and edu- 
cational segregation in the light of Christian and democratic values, We 
find the following: 

a) Only a small segment of the sample say they would object to a 
child of theirs attending a school in which there were Negroes, yet at the 
same time acknowledge such segregation to be un-Christian (6%) or un- 
democratic (5%). A somewhat larger percentage wouldn’t object, but 
wouldn’t look upon those who did as acting in an un-Christian (17%) oF 
un-democratic (18%) manner. More than two-thirds support a tolerant 
view with a belief that educational segregation would be un-Christian 

(69%) or un-democratic (68%). Fewer than one in ten would object 
and at the same time look upon their position as being consistent with 
Christian (8%) or democratic (9%) principles. 

b) Forty-six per cent consider segregated housing un-Christian, but 
at the same time would not consider it “fair” for any white to sell or rent 
to a Negro; 43% consider such segregation un-democratic, but wouldn’t 
consider residential integration to be fair. Seven per cent looked upon it 
as unfair, but not un-Christian, while 696 thought of it as unfair, but 
not un-democratic. Less than half were able to resolve the tension between 
their concepts of that which was Christian and that which was fair, 24% 
holding that residential segregation was both un-Christian and unfair 
while 23% looked upon it as both Christian and fair. A slight majority 
(5196) appeared to equate democratic standards with fairness, 26% indi- 
cating that residential Segregation was both un-democratic and unfair 
while 25% considered it to be neither un-democratic nor unfair. 

<) Thirty-nine per cent say they would “object” to a Negro family 
moving into the neighborhood but view such segregation as un-Christia? 5 
similarly, 36% would object but would characterize their behavior as UP" 
democratic. Twelve per cent wouldn't object to integrated housing, but 
at the same time argue that there's nothing particularly un-Christia? 
about such segregation. Twelve per cent hold there is nothing particularly 
un-democratic about residential segregation, but wouldn't object to 107 
tegrated housing themselves. Thus, slightly more than half (51%) admit 
to а contradiction between their attitude towards the Negro as a neigh- 


borhood resident and their evaluation of such a position in terms of what 
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they conceive to be Christian. Forty-nine per cent square their religious 
evaluation with their attitudes: 3366 wouldn't object to a Negro neighbor, 
believing that it would be un-Christian to do so: 1666 object to Negro 
residents and see nothing particularly un-Christian about doing зо. А 
slight minority (4866) admit to a contradiction between their attitude 
towards Negroes as neighbors and their evaluation of their behavior in 
terms of their conception of democratic principles. Fifty-two per cent 
appear to have resolved the tension: 33% wouldn't object to a Negro 
neighbor, believing it to be un-democratic to do so; 19% object to Negroes 


in the neighborhood and see nothing particularly un-democratic in so 
doing, 


Discussion 


. The data would appear to negate the hypothesis insofar as it is ap- 
Plied to housing. There is a clear contradiction between the conception 
Which a selected sample of northeastern suburban residents hold regard- 
ing the “un-Christian” and “un-democratic” nature of residential segre- 
8ation on the one hand and their personal attitudes towards such segre- 
8ation on the other. Almost half would not consider it “fair” for a white 
to sell or rent to a Negro, but at the same time depict such segregation 
85 un-Christian (4696) or un-democratic (4396). When those who con- 
Sider Such sale or rental fair and yet wouldn't look upon a refusal as 

“ing particularly un-Christian (7%) or un-democratic (6%) are added, 
а majority (5395) is found whose attitudes appear at odds with their 
к. essment in terms of Christian values and about half (49%) in conflict 

ith their conception of the democratic tradition. | 
TUR v eek the apparent contradiction might largely disappear if we 
transa 9 take the position of one of the respondents who thought s 
fiere ц wouldn't be "fair" even though acknowledging dais 

ог сз to be un-Christian and un-democratic: “In view of my es " 
though чаш I would hesitate to sell my home to a Negro fami у, 
тау а EUM not object to their selling their home to one. pod 
One's whi SIE conceived as applying simply to one's behavior as it al 
Simp] Че neighbor, while “un-Christian” and *un-democratic" applie 

[A the behavior as it affects the Negro. ‹ 

graph c) E 15 clear, upon examining the relationship (noted in para- 

egro fa etween whether or not a respondent says he would object toa 

istigp ШУ moving into his neighborhood and his conception of the 
мере democratic principles involved, that the gap between at- 

Onse qu Value is of a different nature than that suggested by the re- 
E Mace Although those evidencing a discrepancy between 
their action and a Christian (39%) or democratic (36%) ba s e 
in the асг 8 reduced by 7% in each case from the percentages involve 
the contrada related to the assessment of "fairness" (4696 and po. 
9f the enti ‘ction is still exhibited by between one-third and two-fift s 

Te sample. When those demonstrating an inverse contradiction 
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are added, the gap between attitude and evaluation is again found to be 
present in about one-half of the respondents. 

The evidence might appear to sustain the hypothesis as it applies 
to the area of segregated education. Only one in twenty object to Negroes 
in their children's schools and at the same time acknowledge such segrega- 
tion to be un-democratic; one in seventeen, as un-Christian. Another one 
in six won't object but wouldn't characterize those who did as acting in 
an un-Christian or un-democratic manner. Thus, more than three-quar- 
ters square their attitudes with their values when focusing upon the edu- 
cational scene, the great majority professing tolerance and holding that 
any other attitude would be un-Christian (69%) or un-democratic 
(68%). 

However, other data gathered in the interviews suggest an alterna- 
tive or perhaps supplementary assessment. About four out of every five 
acknowledge that, as far as they know, there are no Negro families living 
in the neighborhoods making up their school district although Negroes 
live in sizeable numbers in adjacent communities. About the same pro- 
portion agree that, if Negroes are prevented from living in the same 
school district as whites, the end result is a segregated school. 

It might be argued, then, that a resident can afford to be quite 
tolerant in theory while granting de facto support to the maintenance of 
segregated school districts. This is not to suggest that he need be conscious 
of an elaborate tour de force. There is some evidence that he is not: 
although an overwhelming majority would argue that Governor Faubus 
was not justified in preventing Negroes from attending public schools 
with whites in Little Rock (84%) and look upon segregated education as 
un-democratic (74%) and un-Christian (76%), 85% still describe their 

schools—protected as most would wish them to be by residential exclu- 
sion—as "an excellent environment in which to train children in Ameri- 
can ideals." If this is a correct reading of the data, then a contradiction 
exists between the valuational and attitudinal levels of the sample in the 
educational sphere as well as in regard to housing. The difference would 
appear to lie in the degree to which the respondents are aware of the 
contradiction: whereas about half appear able to face the contradiction 


verbally in relation to their residential practices, less than a quarter are 
able to do so in the educational sphere. 


Religious Behavior And Tolerance Of Residential Proximity 

Further light may be shed upon the gap discovered between the 
Christian elements within the “American Creed" and the relative tolera- 
tion of Negroes as neighbors by an examination of the proportion falling 
into varying categories of religious activity who would not object to resi- 
dential integration. Fifty-two of the 112 (thus 46%) indicated that they 
would not object to a Negro family moving into the neighborhood. Tables 
1, 2, and 3 place the varying categories of institutional activity from most 
tolerant to least, note the proportion of “tolerant” responses (identifie 
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here as those who didn't register an objection to a Negro family moving 
into the neighborhood) appearing in each, and specify the total number 
(N) involved in the category. 


TABLE 1. Churched versus non-churched 


per cent 

tolerant category (N) 
67% not claiming church membership (9) 
4596 claiming church membership (103) 


TABLE 2. Number of religious services 
attended in 1958 


ber cent 

tolerant category (N) 
64% 61 or more (25) 
51% 1-10 (21) 
50% попе (12) 
44% 11-30 (16) 
38% 31-60 (37) 


TABLE 3. Church role 


ber cent 
tolerant category (N) 
85% members of study groups (14) 
50% members of governing boards (12) 
45% Sunday school teachers (22) 
44% merely Sunday church-goer (55) 
27% activity beyond worship limited 
to church societies (11) 
beat" relative tolerance exhibited by those not claiming church mem- 
př жы (Table 1) as well as those attending religious services ten 
Ө er time: i i rela- 
tive intole 5 over the previous year (Table 2) contrasts with the 


Sixt A nce of church members and those attending between eleven 
Support a This would appear to contribute additional evidence in 
Telateq S ose studies which have found that formal religious activity 1s 
9f those № *rsely to tolerance of minority groups. However, the position 
ip may 7м attended more than sixty services indicates that the relation- 
Seater to © curvilinear, for this group of respondents exhibited = 
Ing lesg Meret than those not claiming church membership or attend- 
Verse relatio 2: times. It suggests that the studies uncovering a simple їй 
Mating the i "IP may have failed to distinguish between those approxi- 
7—2“ mstitutional norm in religious activity and those exceeding it. 
n " See, for i E 
ла of Ps Pies, G. W. Allport and B. M. Kramer. Some roots of prede 
шош Вер, ology, 1946, 22, pp. 9-39; and C. T. O'Reilly and E. J. O'Reilly. 
“nal o 5 of Catholic college students and their attitudes toward minorities. 
normal and Social Psychology, 1954, 49, No. 3, pp. 378-380. 
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The findings are consistent with those of Holzman,* Bettelheim and Jano- 
witz,® and Tumin,” all of which lend credence to Allport's distinction be- 
tween extrinsic and intrinsic religious types.*° 

That this differential is not simply due to a contrast between Protes- 
tant and Catholic may be seen by the fact that, although the average 
Catholic was found to be slightly more tolerant than the average Protes- 
tant (48% versus 43%), a larger proportion of the eight Protestants 
falling into the “over 60 services” were more tolerant (75%) than of the 
seventeen Catholics involved (59%). 

Table 3 suggests, however, that the nature of the role an individual 
plays in his church relationship will modify any predictive schema based 
simply upon attendance or institutional affiliation. Members of religious 
study groups within the sample were clearly more tolerant than members 
of governing boards, Sunday School teachers, or members of church 
societies. The latter category, including as it does membership in couple's 
clubs and women's guilds, would seem to provide some limited quantita- 
tive support for the view advanced by many students of the contemporary 
social scene that much contemporary activity within church organiza- 


tions is at odds with the prophetic strain within the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. 


Respondents’ Rationale 


Myrdal observes that, “Trying to defend their behavior to others . - - 
people will twist and mutilate their beliefs of how social reality actually 
is . . . we encounter whole systems of firmly entrenched popular beliefs 
concerning the Negro and his relation to the larger society which are 
bluntly false and which can only be understood when we remember the 
opportunistic ad hoc purposes they serve." When those indicating they 
would object if a Negro family were planning to move into their neigh- 
borhood were asked their reasons for doing so, more than half (35 out 
of 65) volunteered the opinion that property values would decrease. One 
in ten suggested that the property would not be kept up and another 
10% suggested that Negroes really wouldn’t be happy living in a white 
neighborhood. Five respondents indicated that social pressure was tO 
blame for their own conservatism. Other responses volunteered included 
a belief that the prospective Negro residents would be less well educate 
(4 respondents), that there was comparable housing available to Negr oes 
in non-white neighborhoods (4 respondents), that intermarriage might 


"Holzman, W. Н. Attitudes of college men toward n 
schools. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1956, 20, pp. 559-569. 

* Bettelheim, B. and Janowitz, M. Ethnic tolerance: a function of social and 
personal control. American Journal of Sociology, 1949, 55, pp. 137-145. А 

° Tumin, M. Desegregation: Resistance and Readiness. Princeton Universit 
Press, 1958, p. 66. 
* Allport, G. W. Religion and prejudice. Crane Review, 1959, 2, No. 1, pp. 


TM 5 
on-segregation in TeX? 


1-10. 
Myrdal, of. cit., p. xlix. 
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result (4 respondents), that Negroes don't really want to live with whites 
3 respondents). that they weren't clean (2 respondents), and that the 
community would make life too difficult for them (2 respondents). No 
one suggested that it would be contrary to their religious views or to their 
conception of democracy. 2 
Following the open-ended question detailed above, the entire sample 
was asked to agree or disagree to seven statements which, though contrary 
to the empirical evidence available to the author, might serve as ra- 
tionalizations in support of residential discrimination. The statements 
and the proportions agreeing to cach are as follows: 
799 "If Negroes were permitted to move into this neighborhood, 
the resale value of property would go down." р 
6875 “А Negro family really wouldn't be as happy living in this neigh- 
borhood as it would be living in one of the country's Negro 
neighborhoods." 
37% “Negroes wouldn’t fit in socially because they would be apt 
to be less well educated than their neighbors.” | 
36% "Residential integration would lead inevitably to intermarriage 


and to the placing of a terrible psychological burden upon the 
children." 


“If Negroes lived on this street they wouldn't be apt to keep 
up the appearance of their property and this would reflect upon 
the whole neighborhood." 

29% “There are opportunities for Negroes to buy or build equally 
attractive houses on equally attractive sites outside of white 
neighborhoods in Morris County.” 


В ES 
18% “Such integration runs contrary to the teachings of the Bible. 


of к уе discover assumed loss in property values leading the v: 
i Ss of for residential segregation. That the issue of real estate = 
is sug ie а rationalization than a cause of the attitude taken, на 
acceptin, ed by the fact that those whites who rent are no less adverse 
groes as neighbors than those who own their own homes 


eve: Д : 
them, though almost twice as many of the latter used the property value 


u 
Pport For Action Programs 


Т... : respondent had been confronted with the relation iden 
+ “а school districts and segregated public schools he ei as Fa 
to assist таса fashion, if there wasn't something he might be able to : 
Ошу 9 m insuring that his borough’s schools didn’t remain какы 
have à л Suggestions to offer, and two of these assumed that they У : 
could mo PPPortunity to vote for integrated schools. Two suggested they 
fluence th ify their own prejudices, and two thought that they might in- 
but diq their children or grandchildren. One suggested “group action, 
Negro бн я Specify further; another suggested a church youth trip to a 


Diversity; апа one indicated that she could befriend a Negro 
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family if it did move into town. Following this open-ended question the 
entire sample was asked to check those actions, from a list of six which 
were provided, which they “might be willing” to follow. The action pro- 
grams and the proportions agreeing to each are listed as follows: 

“I might be willing to:” 


37% “personally welcome a Negro family that moved into the 
neighborhood on the same basis that I would welcome a white 
family.” 

29% "support the construction of a middle-income housing sub- 
division on an integrated basis." 

2795 "support a campaign initiated by my church (or by a civic 
organization) to obtain pledges against the use of color of skin 
as a basis for restricting the sale or rental of property." 

2395 "contribute to the financial support of civic groups which are 
trying to provide Negro families with the same freedom enjoyed 
by whites in the purchase or rental of homes." 

19% "be willing, when and if my home were put up for sale or rental, 
to inform a designated church or civic organization of my 


intention of not discriminating against a prospective Negro 
purchaser or renter.” 


10% "seriously consider purchasing a home in such (an integrated) 
development." 


Although over 9096 claimed church membership and almost three- 
quarters looked upon residential segregation as un-Christian, we find 
fewer than 10% able to suggest a single step that they might contribute 
to the amelioration of the “un-Christian” situation in which they found 
themselves; only one, in fact, suggested a step that might be taken in the 
context of their organized church activity and that step, it turned out, 
had already been taken, The contrast between this lack of imagination 
or initiative in their role as members of church organizations on the one 
hand and the willingness expressed by sizeable minorities to respond posi- 
tively to suggested programs of action (five out of six of which would 
demand organizational support) on the other hand would appear to gr ant 
some credence to Myrdal’s observation that, “The fault is certainly not 
with becoming organized per se. In their formal organizations . . . people 
invest their highest ideals. These institutions regularly direct the individual 
toward more cooperation and justice than he would be inclined to 00° 
serve as an isolated private person. The fault is, rather, that our struc 


tures or organizations are too imperfect, each by itself, and badly inte- 
grated into a social whole.”!? 


Summary and Implications 


The central thesis of Myrdal’s An American Dilemma has been ё 
amined empirically through interviews with 112 residents in twenty repro 
sentative neighborhoods of a residential suburb within the New YF 


*ibid., II, p. 1923. 
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metropolitan area, The data would appear to relate to the thesis in the 
following manner: 

l. There is a clear contradiction between the conception which a 
selected sample of Northeastern suburban residents hold regarding the 
"un-Christian" and "un-democratic" nature of residential segregation on 
the one hand and their personal attitudes towards such segregation on 
the other, : 

2. A similar contradiction exists between the valuational and atti- 
tudinal levels of the sample as regards educational segregation, although 
а much smaller proportion appear to be cognizant of the disparity. 

3. "There appears to be a curvilinear relationship between amount of 
church-related activity and residential exclusiveness, though this is modi- 
fied by the nature of one’s particular church-related role. - 

4. Maintenance of property value is the dominant rationalization 
for residential segregation, although there is evidence that, even if this 
15 not a factor in an individual's personal situation, reluctance to de- 
segregate is not reduced. . 

5. Sizable minorities appear amenable to action programs designed 
to reduce residential segregation, though few if any perceive of themselves 
їп à position to initiate such action. 

One major implication to be drawn from the data is that the central 
focus of the Myrdal thesis—that a sizable gap exists between the Ameri- 
Can’s Conception of the “American Creed” and his attitudes toward the 
*Bro—may be more applicable to the North than to the South. Studies 
Such as those by Fichter, Tumin and Campbell and Pettigrew;!? as well 
85 innumerable reports and observations connected with the response of 
the South {о the Supreme Court's decision of May 17, 1954, suggest that 
а бар between religious and political principles оп the опе hand and 
attitude toward the Negro on the other fails to approximate the magni- 


е of the dilemma to be observed among such a Northern sample as 
Nat which was exam} i resent study, 
ee examined in the p y. 


13 H " g 
Fichter J. H. Southern Parish: D 1 ity Church. Chicago: Uni- 
i >J. H. : Dynamics of a City Church. 1 
тошу of Chicago Press, 1951; Tumin, op. cit.; Campbell, E. Q. and Pettigrew, 
` hristians in Racial Crisis. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1959. 
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Negro-White Perceptions of Interracial Housing 
Chester L. Hunt 


In the literature on perception a considerable amount of attention 
has been given to the impact of social values on the organization of 
perception. This has an obvious application to the development of stereo- 
types that mediate the perception of social reality by members of differ- 
ent ethnic groups. Research to date has been devoted mainly to the deline- 
ation of separate social situations by different ethnic groups, mostly an 
analysis of the way in which Jews are viewed by Gentiles or Negroes by 
whites. Recently there has been some attention to the development of 
minority stereotypes of majorities and some research on the manner in 
which levels of aspiration and perception of economic opportunity are 
affected by social position (1, 7). 

Comparatively little research has been done on the perception of 
identical situations by members of different ethnic groups, although the 
extent to which understanding is influenced by ethnic values it probably 
an important factor in the development and maintenance of group dif- 
ferences. Not only may formal communication have a differential impact, 
but also existential situations may have a meaning which varies according 
to the ethnic background of the perceiver. 

For example, a study of the perception of skin color by light and 
dark Negro youth made by Marks (6) found that the skin color of the 
subject affected his classification of the skin color of others in such a way 
that the subjects skin color became the dominant point in his rating 
procedure. 

A recent study of integrated housing in Kalamazoo, Michigan, af- 
forded an opportunity to compare the interpretation. by whites an 
Negroes of the same situation. Motivation for the study arose from сот” 
munity conflict over the acceptance of Negroes in previously white res! 
dential areas. Over a period of ten years, fifty Negro families had move 
into areas which previously had been all white, a movement accompanie 
by considerable community controversy as to whether this kind of integra 
tion should be encouraged or restricted. The study was directed at de- 
termining the effect on property values and neighborly relations of this 
type of housing integration. 

The fifty Negro families may be considered a “universe” rather ай 
a sample since it included all the Negroes in this classification. These 
families were interviewed along with the white neighbor on either side 0 
the Negro resident, one white resident selected at random across € 
street, and one white resident selected at random in the next block. Fou 
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of the Negro families either refused to be interviewed or could not be 
contacted, and some blocks did not lend themselves to the type of house 
distribution which was assumed. The end result was a study based on in- 


terviews with the housewives in 46 Negro families and 133 of their white 
neighbors, 


TABLE 1. 
STATUS COMPARISON 
Whites in Mixed Negroes in Mixed 

Housing Arca Housing Area 

Education Completed % No. % No. 
es 1.5 2 43 2 
= 8 211 28 6.5 3 
9-12 51.9 69 52.2 24 
High School 25.5 34 37.0 17 
TOTALS 100.0 133 100.0 46 

Whites in Mixed Negroes in Mixed 

P Housing Area Housing Area 

Occupation Distribution 96 No. 96 No. 
Professional 10.5 14 19.6 9 
usiness Executive 2.3 3 0.0 0 
hite Collar 15.0 20 4.3 2 
Small Business 6.0 8 43 2 
Skilled Manual 27.8 37 19.6 9 
Pemi-skilled 21.1 28 30.5 14 
Unskillea 17.3 23 217 10 
TOTALS 100.0 133 100.0 46 


al Net only did whites and Negroes live in the same neighborhood but 
ae their Social class status as measured by occupation and education was 
у "i similar, thus affording a situation in which there was an ethnic 

ariable with social class and ecological factors held constant. Both whites 


a й : : б 

ui Negroes were predominantly a lower-middle-class group, mostly high 

ж, Sraduates, living in districts that had been developed in the last 
enty-five years, 


More uum were scattered thinly throughout the arca, usually ан 
Deighbo, ч Опе Negro family on a block. The entry of ү" i n 
Teats : Cons was comparatively peaceful; „and although ps istum 
DO case. - minor incidents as well as difficulties with realtors, s dus 
in the M oes violence. The comparatively small proportion p тА в 
influx dia’ Population, 4% in the 1950 census, meant that e Tegro 
iq "— Dot occur on a large scale in any neighborhood and that w 
e esert blocks that Negroes had entered. . А — 
Dereeptic Sets of questions were asked that dealt with the white an koe 
tion of ife 9f the same or similar situations. Topics included adt: ei 
е inthe neighborhood, the reaction of neighborhood residen 
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Negro entry, the level of real estate prices in the neighborhood as com- 
pared to other areas in the city, the definition of neighborly behavior, and 
their estimate of the amount of neighborly activity between next-door 
neighbors of different races. These situations in turn are classified as 
neutral, explicit value conflict, and latent conflict. 


TABLE 2. 


PERCEPTION OF NEUTRAL SITUATION 


White Negro 

Reaction to Neighborhood No. % No. % 
9 

Very favorable 86 64.7 28 60. 
Favorable 37 27.8 14 30.4 
Unfavorable 8 6.0 3 6.5 
Very unfavorable 2 1.5 1 2:2 
TOTALS 133 100.0 46 100.0 


The question, “How do you like living in this neighborhood?,” 
brought a nearly uniform response from both groups. The reply, “Very 
much” was chosen by 65.2% of the Negroes and 67.7% of the whites 
while the reply, “Very little” was selected by about 2% of both groups. 
Presumably this was a question that did not involve ideological com- 
mitments; and the answer revolved around the appeal that middle-class 


schools, good housing, and reasonably quiet districts made to both 
Negroes and whites, 


TABLE 3. 
PrncEPTION or Expiicir VALUE CONFLICT SITUATIONS 
Reaction to Negro Entry 
White Respondents’ Estimate of 


White Residents’ Attitudes Toward Negro Respondent’s Impression of 


Negro Entry White Neighbor’s Attitudes 
No. % No. % 
Favorable 4 3.0 Friendly 30 65.3 
Neutral 19 14.3 Indifferent 7 15.2 
Hostile 61 45.9 Unfriendly 6 13.0 
Attempted to oppose 4 3.0 
Don't know 45 33.8 Don’t know 3 6.5 
TOTALS 133 100.0 46 100.0 
Reactions to Mixed Neighborhoods 
Desirable Indifferent Undesirable 
No. % No. % No. % 
8 
21 46 21 46 4 
Negro шы 
White 27 20 66 50 40 30 
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A question that was definitely value loaded, “What do you think of 
life in a mixed neighborhood?" brought an ethnic response that did not 
appear to have much relation to their actual experience in such a neigh- 
borhood. Only 20% of the whites gave definite approval to life in a 
mixed neighborhood as compared to 47% of the Negroes. The “unde- 
sirable” category was chosen by 3066 of the whites and 4% of the Negroes, 
with the rest taking an “indifferent” attitude. 

А A similar influence is discernible in the response to the question, 

How did people in the neighborhood react to the entry of Negroes?" 
Only 3% of the whites described the neighborhood reception as friendly 
as compared to 65% of the Negroes. Since there were few instances of 
even petty violence, it may be assumed that Negro desire for acceptance 
led him to interpret a chilly reserve as a type of acceptance, even though 
its warmth left something to be desired. The white respondents projected 
their own attitude in describing community reaction, but we have no 
Proof that this tendency led them to misunderstand community feeling. 

The reaction to these two questions would support the hypothesis 
that Perception is distorted by value judgments since a differential re- 
Sponse emerges when the interpretation of a situation impinges on a value 
Structure, However, another set of responses suggests some modification 
of this conclusion, 


TABLE 4. 
Perception or LATENT Conruict SITUATION 

Comparative Level of White Negro 
eal Estate Prices No. % No. % 
Higher here 10 75 10 — 218 
Same here 94 70.7 34 73.9 
Ower here 29 21.8 2 43 
TOTALs 133 100.0 46 1000 


ваб hony reference to race, the question was asked, “Ts the s = 
type Ё about the same in this area as elsewhere in the city for the yn 
e of house?” Seventy-one percent of the whites and 74% of the 
81005 responded that prices were the same, although 22% of the 
ation w. d only 4% of the Negroes said that prices Were lower The En 
Prices p; , C ersed at the other pole, with 22% of the Negroes reporting 
s Вівһег and only 7% of the whites, This response approximates 
Ve reality,” since a survey of real estate prices disclosed no sig- 
iere а ч of te cy. similar housing in the mixed ed 
state „ы to the rest of the city. (4) Incidentally, the tendency о E 
ееп jor to be maintained after a shift to mixed racial occupancy 
Served in several other studies. (5, 10) . 
and a © tendency of a minority of whites to feel that prices età € 
Value Sen. of Negroes to feel that prices were higher might we E 
Commitments for or against integrated housing. In a survey thr 
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Nificant 


years earlier of a city-wide sample of the white population, over 79% of 
the whites said that they thought that mixed housing destroyed property 
values. This type of reply in the present study was inhibited both by the 
fact that no direct reference was made to racial traits of the neighborhood 
and by their familiarity with real estate transactions that did not support 
the value-laden judgment. 

On the other hand, the Negroes were all new in the neighborhood 
and most of them had to pay а price higher than that of the house they 
had left, hence it would not be unnatural that they should regard prices 
as being high. The normal rate of mobility would have led several of the 
whites to attempt to sell their homes, and it is not uncommon for a prop- 
erty owner to find that the market is lower than his own estimate of the 
value of the house. The non-racial interpretation is strengthened by the 
fact that only 5 of the 29 whites who felt that real estate prices were 
lower attributed this to the presence of Negroes. 
| An example of perception of similar though not identical situations 
is afforded by the data on neighboring qualities of the next-door neigh- 
bor. Negro and white next-door neighbors were asked to rank each other 

* zi eon prend Gradations were suggested as follows: а goo 
riend, a good neighbor, fai ig " 

whites ed. тн ade a а a + wen vi "e E = 
the Negro аз a "good neighbor" recei ed Pr anten Баа i 
Where the neighbors varied in thei (€ similar rating themseives. 
was given by the white nei hb "rn wey the more favorable taino 
neighbor in 2396. While an le us «m E аата Gma Dy the Negro 
others, this is abt plaid ah eae : шн шыр НИ ene Fs 
УШЫ ate may Еш ee there may be instances i. 
borly than his opposite rm iod ы ecd = being more os less neig a 
enter here, since we do not hav " rw sn С ирген те дашы 
liness and a disperision on each side ‘of cmn for measuring neighbor- 

When attention is shifted len 3 де ni a 2 vidc he 
quantity of neighborly interaction ш the: qual ot neighboring la 
Respondents were asked questions. bo ea кеше шү up 
nendum quitter wf thero i out the extent of contact with the! 
about cooking," соли. pn ee E хоса tapos as «о 
and “visiting each other's homes.” p talking about politi, 
white and Negro neighbors were identi apes ресе report |, 
indicated more neighboring activit sim : cay porcen ot шешер о 
and twenty percent. of the replies indict vip vigens Бу the white neigh j 

ed that more activity was estimate 


individuals of different races might well impinge on value positions, 
the data do not show such a result. Rather we find a large number 
cases in which the perception was identical and a variation not related * 


race. Thus even in a phenomenon in which exact measurement is difficu М 


there seems to be little difference in the white and Negro perception: 
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Conclusions 


Housing has been a major point of racial friction in northern cities, 
and perception that clearly impinges on value judgments reveals a major 
Sap between white and Negro responses. This would support the hy- 
pothesis that individual needs may distort perception. On the other hand, 
both Negroes and whites were hesitant to make explicit the implications 
of actions which had latent relationship to value conflicts; and their per- 
ception of such situations did not show a racial differential. Finally, the 
agreement of perception was related not only to the absence of value con- 
flict but also to the extent to which the situation had been objectified in 
а manner facilitating measurement. These conclusions imply that whites 
and Negroes from a similar social class background and with equal ex- 
Posure to the situation do have a common perception of social situations 
which is only upset as these situations are disturbed by serious and overtly 
expressed value conflicts. 
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The Bridgeview Study: A Preliminary Report* 


Eleanor Leacock, Martin Deutsch, and Joshua A. Fishman 


Within the past few years, two successive articles concerned with 
racial integration in a suburban area appeared in a popular magazine. 
The first, described the initial success of a community in organizing to 
integrate a new Negro population with older residents of the area. The 
second article, following some time later, described the discouraging after- 
math, as whites gradually moved out, and the neighborhood tended to- 
wards becoming all Negro. The present study was undertaken by an an- 
thropologist and two social psychologists in order to ferret out the precise 
sources of failure. The reseachers were interested in determining the dif- 
ferential perceptions, goals and expectations of the various groups COn- 
cerned, whites and Negroes, both in and out of the organization which 
was set up to arrest the trend towards de facto segregation. One of the 
main foci of the study was the major role that status orientation played in 
causing this trend. The study as a whole was oriented towards increasing 
the understanding of the problems, both external and internal, that inter- 
racial community councils must face in their attempts to maintain inte- 
grated communities. 

There appear to be four patterns of response to the trend toward 
suburban integration. The two older—though persisting—patterns involve 
either minimal integration, where a Negro family moves into the center 
of a white community and becomes accepted as an established constitu- 
ent; or ultimate segregation, as whites move away from a slowly expand- 
ing Negro residential center. The two newer patterns, newer at least in 
their relative frequency, involve either “panic moving" or the so-called 
benign quota. In the case of the benign quota, some responsible group 
sets limits on the percentage of both Negroes and whites that may move 
into an area, thus insuring a mixed community. In the case of “panic 
moving,” which has become familiar in the recent boom period involving 
the rapid expansion of suburban areas, there is a quick sale and turnove" 
of housing from whites to Negroes, a turnover in which real estate interests 


* The Bridgeview Study, jointly sponsored by the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith and the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 15 in- 
debted to the following organizations for financial support: Albert M. Greenficld 
Center for Human Relations, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith Bridge: 
view Council (pseudonym), New World Foundation, Society for the Psychologic™ 
Study of Social Issues. Of the many Research Assistants who were involved 1” 


the study, special gratitude is extended to Rosa Graham and Theodore Freet for 
their invaluable contributions. 
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are heavily involved. Often “panic moving" is the primary stimulus in the 
formation of an interracial community organization attempting to stop 
à rapid turnover and preserve an integrated neighborhood. In general, 
аз in the case of Bridgeview, the immediate partial successes achieved by 
these organizations are followed by a repetition of the older pattern, and 
the slow moving away of whites. 

One section of northeastern Bridgeview presented an almost classic 
example of panic moving and its aftermath. A single Negro family had 
а living in the community for years, Then, during the period from 
m in 1955 some twenty-cight Negro families were able either to buy 
ce zm this pleasant suburban area, some on the fringes, some in the 

nter. In 1955 this situation was taken advantage of by а real estate 
t Nr used the typical Scare tactics of writing, telephoning, and 
sell ы, nouse to house calls, warning the home owners that they should 
precipit ы 9 бошу deteriorated and values dropped. А panic was 
area Lr di and “For Sale" signs appeared even blocks away from the 
tress ud a lately concerned. It was some months before the ensuing dis- 
determined te Lo was eased by the formation of an interracial council 
forthright es halt the panic selling. The council initiated a series of 
Opened ү? Fey heated, but most productive block meetings, which 
justified р I discussion all the issues involved, some spurious and =“ 
Satistyine w, QUSS pledges not to sell. There followed two years ч 
Social -— by the council, which held many successful meetings an 
Whites to st $, and achieved definite commitments on the part of cmd 
away of th ау M their community. Nonetheless, there was a slow whittling 
munity кчы Es ite population, including very active members of the EE 
Part o erg [^ itself, which resulted in suspicion and bitterness on 2: 
Which at E *egrocs and those whites who stayed. Finally the council, 
Portant to E time had numbered over 200, lapsed into inactivity. It is il 
Only 8 fey hee however, that the area has not become entirely Negro. 
Neighbor! ood ocks. have no white families, and the predominantly Negro 

i С 15 still very much part of the larger mixed community. 

lew as a whole is a well-to-do residential city, located in the 
forms pare a and residential section of northern New Jersey which 
grow up ES the greater New York metropolitan area. The city did not 
residents а an early settlement, so there is no core of “old eg 
ommunity 1 a high status and a heavy psychological investment іп 
Small se bm nstead, What is now Bridgeview remained farm Jaaa ea 

ar, most ra until the end of the 19th century. After the first ips 
Surroundin the farms began to break up, and people moved in from 
definah e RN They were primarily Germans and Italians as far д5 
«me 25 tins groups go. The main development of the city bear 
Tew York, 280 with the construction of a large highway connecting 3 
ЭЧ гоо Con and within recent decades it has developed features of the 
шу, it has nu itin Always a city characterized by considerable mo- 

€ function of a “step-up” for many in-migrants. 


- Tidgey: 
mixed indu 


G 
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Our study of actions and attitudes surrounding the moving of 
Negroes into northeastern Bridgeview was started in the spring of 1958. 
The data collection, completed in the fall of 1959, included the following 
steps: 

1. Initial open-ended interviews with both members and non-mem- 
bers of the Bridgeview Council resident in northeastern Bridgeview. The 
BC, Bridgeview Council, is the interracial organization formed to main- 
tain an integrated community. 

2. Mapping of the area, and drawing of a stratified sample of 200, 
including 40 Negro BC members, 40 Negro non-BC members, 60 white 
BC members, and 60 white non-BC members. The sample was balanced 
as to sex, and drawn to represent a good proportion of people from 
blocks of different compositions, from all-Negro to all-white. It also rep- 
resented the four areas of northeast Bridgeview: the older area bordering on 
the highway and on the colored section of the neighboring city, where 
there had been Negroes living for some time; the “panic” area, with 
many new homes; the neighboring all-white area, also very new, and now 
becoming mixed; and the area on the other side of the Bridgeview High- 
way, apparently adjudged off-limits to Negroes by real estate interests- 
More whites than Negroes were included in the sample, in order to in- 
clude 20 BC and 20 non-BC whites from all-white neighborhoods. 

3. The administration of a structured questionnaire, which included: 
demographic material; intergroup perceptions, experiences and attitudes; 
goals and expectations for the Bridgeview Council; and the Christie 10 
item F scale." The section of the questionnaire which was administere 
only to whites tapped: their motivations for moving into Bridgeview; 
their attitudes toward the pre-integrated community; their preliminary 
reactions to Negro in-migrants; their subsequent attitudes and behavior; 
and their perceptions of the attitudes both of Negroes and of other whites. 
Negroes were also asked about their motivations for moving into the 
area, their reactions to it, and their perception of others’ attitudes, as well 
as about the reception they expected as compared with that they receivec- 
Both groups were questioned on: “panic moving” and its causes} the 
present interracial composition of the community as the respondent saW 
it; personal and general interracial relations; and future wishes and ех 
pectations for Bridgeview. Both groups were S asked about the extent 
of their participation and involvement in the community of Bridgeview 
itself, as compared with neighboring cities or with New York. The section 
of the questionnaire dealing with the Bridgeview Council included ques 
tions on: reasons for joining (or not joining) ; expectations and expe! 
ences in the Council (for members), in relation both to its purposes an 
to its functional problems as an organization; the characteristics of its 
members and its leaders; and the reasons for its accomplishments аг 
its failures as perceived by the respondent. The questionnaire as а wh? E 


1 The researchers will be glad to send copies of the questionnaire to interested 
colleagues. 
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was designed to reveal as much as possible of the relation between atti- 
tudes and perceptions on the one hand and actual behavior on the other. 
The questionnaire was administered to 173 members of the original 
Sample. The refusals were distributed as follows: 3 Negro non-BC, 2 
Negro BC, 17 white non-BC, 6 white BC. The white non-BC figure is 
most important to keep in mind when assessing certain results, since we 
сап assume it includes a high proportion of people with hostile attitudes, 
àn assumption buttressed by phone responses and by one most angry 
letter, 
4. The fourth step in the study consisted of further interviewing 
along three lines: 
a. further inquiry into the history of the community, with particular 
ence to Jewish in-migration. Bridgeview is known as the first neigh- 
borhood in North Jersey to become available to Jews, and it is perhaps 
Significant that some of the reaction to the in-migration of Negroes was 
Presaged in milder form by the reaction to the entrance of Jews; 
b. further inquiry into the history and functioning of the BC; zaa 
er further probing into some of the attitudes tapped in the question- 
* їп order to help determine the patterning of responses to inter- 
Soup relations, and their relation to successful functioning of the BC. 
or example, pro-integration whites who did not join the organization, 
a SR oes who had resigned were among the original respondents re- 
ited, 
5. The study's fifth phase entailed the administration of short struc- 
peg questionnaires to all real estate firms buying and selling in the study 
Tea, and to the clergymen serving its residents, 7 
en The sixth and last part of the study was an interview я 
ani т the attitudes of two minority groups towards each other, gen 
leona ык Tt was administered to 20 representatives of each group, 
rom the original sample to include both high and low F scores. 
Thus the data collected include a broad range of material dealing 
tounde he history of a given situation and with the daraus 
s io w The data have been fully processed, and some VERE dE 
rectly FÉ ese beginning to emerge, findings which peus Le BC'ers 
in the ne of the organizational difficulties referred to by ac 
Tuctured interviews. 

Results 


refer 


Nair 


both 


- 1 i i ire taj 
the di Series of questions scattered through the questionnaire p 


e eral attitude of the respondents towards community ecd 
oth Westions are: how close or distant a person liked neighbors © 
er gr 


and ig onp to be, whether more or less socializing would be Poea a 
View ар a future, and whether the respondent would like to see Bridge 


4870, all-white, or integrated. An open-ended response about 
e com- 


2 


е; NND " 
Plete an ne are preliminary statements, subject to refinement by a mor 
a ysis of the data. 3 
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the future of Bridgeview was also scored if integration was осше 

As might be expected, whites had a higher number of responses ш 
“low” friendliness group—26% as compared with 49 for Negroes. 
ever, whereas Negroes as a whole expressed more positive attitudes than 
whites, they fell more heavily in the middle range, with little ien odd 
tion between BC'ers and non-BC'ers.. The whites, on the other hand, 
showed stronger attitudes, both positive and negative, with the white 
BC'ers expressing the most positive attitudes of any group. Thus the уша 
ВС?егѕ include the “dedicated” group, who overtly express more positive 
attitudes than Negro BC'ers, although the expectation of the whites is that 
the reverse should be true. This documents the disillusionment with seed 
Negro colleagues that white BC members mentioned in the NU 
interviews. However, for their part, Negroes expressed cynicism about the 
depth of this attitude, а cynicism which was vindicated as these pen. 
whites “gave up" and moved out. Thus there was a failure to understan 
and accept differential statements of motivation and commitment on the 
part of Negroes and whites working in the interracial council (although 
it is important to state that this is not to imply that Negro BC members 
were any less active than white). Attitudes expressed by Negroes 
in the unstructured interviews as well as in "spill over" to the 
questionnaire imply some of the reasons for this difference: i.e., the feel- 
ing on the part of Negroes that, since they live continuously with dis- 
crimination and are constantly combatting it in one way or another, it 1S 
hardly meaningful for them to state a commitment to each particular 
(and of itself minor) issue, such as the one under consideration, with the 
degree of forcefulness which those whites who voluntarily involve them- 
selves feel compelled to proclaim. The implications of this difference in 
orientation are most important to explore, since in the case of the Bridge- 
view Council, and probably in other interracial organizations, it has been 
the source of misunderstanding and bitterness. " 

2. A comparison of variations in white and Negro F scores points 
up another cause of misunderstanding which has affected the functioning 
of the BC. Among the whites, BC'ers have lower F scores than non- 
ВС?егѕ, as one might expect. However, there is a reverse trend among 
Negroes. The corollaries of this reversal have yet to be explored, but емер 
at this preliminary stage, one сап surmise that it is tied up with a greate 
concern over status among those Negroes who wish to keep whites 10 a 
community. By contrast, one can see indications of a more “democratic 
orientation among many Negroes who may be less threatened by 
possible loss of status entailed by living in an all-Negro community- Te 
surmise is suggested not only by the unstructured interviews, but also !? 
directly by other sections of the questionnaire, For example, it is the 
Negro non-BC’ers who perceive most friendliness among neighbors | 
their own group. Their perception, which we take as at least a parem. 
projection of their own attitude, is higher than that of Negro BC'ers de 
well as that of whites. The significant point is that, whereas a democra 
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orientation among whites is related to acceptance of Negroes, the reverse 
15 not necessarily true for Negroes. Instead it may be more significantly ге- 
lated to full acceptance of other Negroes. Thus, when it comes to values, 
the BC by its very nature may select differentially among whites and 
Negroes, with a resulting incompatibility which is somewhat frustrating to 
both groups. d 
3. Turning now to the external problems the BC had to deal with, 
we may consider the preliminary results of the interview administered to 
real estate agents working in northeast Bridgeview. The real estate 
agent has been said to occupy a "gate-keeper" role, in that he can—and 
does— exercise much control over the kinds of people who buy houses in 
Sven parts of a community. He can simply not show houses in one sec- 
tion to Negroes, nor houses in another section to whites, Typically, this 
Power is exercised in the service of the status quo, though when it becomes 
аррагепі that a particular neighborhood is undergoing change, the real 
E „agent can speed the process. He then becomes a possible initiator 
Жш change—consequently his attitudes and role must be reckoned 
T assessing Situations such as Bridgeview's. | 
ates € real estate interview included questions about the respondent's 
© towards having an integrated community, about the effect of a 
Kuh уп Коп real estate values, and the like. It also included the F 
that m hat is of immediate significance to organizations like the BC is 
Shoah ere were two identifiable groups, a group who stated themselves 
tion з against integration, and a second group, *not against" integra- 
eave ar by no means “for” it. When the respondents were asked to 
ail» se e business considerations (if this were possible), and indicate 
of t Les sona] attitudes towards Negroes moving into the community, none 
group het coe group expressed a positive attitude. In the “not <r 
the real : said they were personally in favor of Negroes moving in. W isa 
Jections — agents’ perceptions of present and future Ер Бе 
°псез alon re evaluated, the two groups demonstrated considerable differ- 
4. а practically all parameters. The same held for F scores. | 
bers of the pod group of influential people in the community, jo 
a structured, p юе also approached. Seventeen clergymen м is s 
fensive]y thei ut open-ended” questionnaire, which covered кле, e 
Pinions din ні еры attitudes about Negroes in the iren i SE 
eir Observati the problems of the community including irre à € 
eir gen era] юше! community behavior in regard to interracia € m. 
and the rol Opinions and attitudes about the nature of the com и 
the С ristie sd church could and should play. They were also аА 
divideq ; item F scale. For purposes of analysis, the барн ка 
«16 Pres drin Several groups. The first comprised the Episcop - 
Б, Sh Салерно and the Lutheran ministers, and is referred to е! 
pm elica], cy Sroup. A second group included the Baptist. Metho ist, 
Mens, a i qistian Science, Reformed, and Jehovah’s Witness min- 
5 referred to as the “Low Church” group. Each of these two 
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groups had six members. À third group was composed of three rabbis 
included in the sample, and the last two groups had only one member 
each: a Catholic priest and an Ethical Culture Leader. 

In attitudes expressed, consistent differences appeared between the 
High and Low Church clergymen. The Low Church ministers never 
perceived a social issue as having important community consequences, 
while five of the six High Church ministers mentioned social issues. In 
general, the High Church clergymen viewed racial integration as a major 
problem, while the majority of the Low Church clergymen regarded the 
problem as minor. The High Church clergymen showed a consistently 
more positive attitude toward Negroes, while the Low Church clergymen 
tended to be neutral or negative, and to favor the maintenance of more 
social distance between the races. 

When these expressed attitudes are related to behavior, some signifi- 
cant ramifications emerge. Whatever the original statement of attitude, it 
appears that with actual church contact, the feeling of the clergy toward 
Negroes becomes more positive. This can be true in the absence of signifi- 
cant change in perception of racial problems, or in desire for interracial 
contact, Interestingly, this is illustrated in the statements of several clergy- 
men that they accept Negro members but do not proselytize them. With 
regard to Negro-white relationships and the achievement of a balanced 
community, it can be said that overt opposition to it will not come from 
the clergy, though neither will the clergy be likely to be in the forefront 
of a movement to bring it about. However, it might be expected that they 
would help to accommodate their congregations to a mixed community if 
such becomes a fact. In this, the High Church clergy are more likely to 
play a stronger role. While the exact reasons for this are clouded, one can 
speculate that there is a class difference involved which offers P partial 
explanation. The High Church congregations are likely to be wealthier 
io more educated and therefore more knowledgeable about the fact 
as es чыра олива аи но dawn чиа рена наа 
sections of the community dese. we d x "er a n nri 
one or two Negro families ШОУ оти likey oo 
white, which can move in mu 1D, ones Gm only, families, Negro © 

d st be of prosperous middle or upper class 
status. 

5. The follow-up interviewing of 20 Negro and 20 Jewish respond- 
ents, tapping reciprocal attitudes, was undertaken for several reasons. 
First, the relationship between these two minority groups has long inter- 
ested social scientists as a general problem, but, more importantly» i 
seems to be particularly significant to understanding developments in 
Bridgeview. As aforementioned, the movement of Negroes into the city 
was preceded by an earlier influx of Jews, and this apparently affecte 
the attitudes of both Jews and non-Jews to the new in-migrants. It wo" 
appear from a preliminary assessment of our demographic material, 
Jews on the whole reacted more quickly, and with more extreme behavio?» 
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than either the Protestants or Catholics. They tended either to move 
sooner, or to become actively involved in the Bridgeview Council, and, in 
Some cases, stayed as the last white family in an otherwise all-Negro 
block. 

The major conclusions that have appeared in the preliminary an- 
alysis of Jewish interviews dealing with Negro-Jewish relations are as 
follows: 

QR The view that Jews reacted more favorably than other groups 
to incoming Negroes is positively related to perception of intra-white 
differences generally, to having more non-Jewish friends, to being of lower 
Occupational rank, and to having parents of lower occupational rank. 
Only in the downwardly mobile is this view related to low F scores. When 
low F scorers perceive Jews as being “different” in this respect, they more 
frequently explain it by recourse to Jewish cultural values. 

b. Contacts with Negroes are currently most likely to be of a busi- 
ness or casual nature. Before coming to Bridgeview, contacts were most 
frequently of a business nature. Low F respondents are much more likely 
to have social and organizational contacts with Negroes now—but they 
also had more intimate contacts with Negroes before settling in Bridge- 
bri High F respondents have experienced the greater change in the na- 
ure of their contacts with Negroes since settling in Bridgeview—this 
change being in the direction of more intimate contact. - 
eu The prior presence of Jews is more frequently perceived as facili- 
ating the entry and adjustment of Negroes into the community by those 
Whose parents are of lower occupational rank, those who are upwardly 
Pine and by those who think Jews reacted "differently" to incoming 

roes, 

d. Intra-group differences among Negroes with respect to attitudes 
^us Jews are far less frequently recognized than intra-group differences 

ng Jews with respect to attitudes toward Negroes. р 
бб, Pe majority of respondents believed that there uen MANES [ее 
Were ihi to improve Jewish-Negro relations. A smaller majority felt P 
Spon daa that Negroes could do in this connection. More lw ais 
that gould pep di to both of these views and suggested зе ri 
ikely to а € done per respondent. Low Е respondents were iege к) 

а means > по iun the weakening of own-group (religious or racia 
ee improving Jewish-Negro relations. е besit 

€ hopeful that the Bridgeview Study—although seriously 56 
©, staff, and budget difficulties—will encourage others to do research 
portant area of minority group housing problems. Perhaps it 15 
act less ға to hope that private and public foundations m meter 

t to Sie zh on research in this area. In particular, it wi peste 
35 Negroes € nature and significance of changing intergroup врв 
ay in ьо increasingly into middle class status, and m ping 
unction ind class differences within and across the Negro-white g 
€pendently of racial affiliation. 
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A Model For Studying Images of Participants 
in a Conflict: Southville 


Johann Galtung 


The Southville study* has, among other things, been designed to get 
more knowledge about the nature of the images the different groups 1n 
the community have of each other, as well as of the realities behind them, 
particularly in a time of acute conflict. . : 

Leaving all data aside and only relying on what one would imagine 
to be true for theoretical reasons, let us imagine that a town of South- 
ville's type consisted of just three groups: 


1. Segregationists (people who prefer not to have colored students 
admitted to "white schools," even if the law says so) 


2. Integrationists (people who prefer to have colored students admitted 
to "white schools" even if the law does not say so) 

3. Negroes (devoted to the goals of NAACP) р 
Such а community could hardly exist, as the dimension of salience or 
commitment is omitted, so that what is left is a community with no 
"moderates" (here defined as people who would rather not see integra- 
tion happen, but are willing to go along for one reason or the other): 
But we shall leave out the moderates and concentrate on the three kinds 
of “extremists,” and in particular on the ideologies they probably wil 
develop to define images of themselves and of the other two groups 
Since people's actions are based on such images, their importance can 
hardly be overestimated by the student of the school issue conflict. КУР 

Two factors need to be spelled out, however, before any realistic 
use can be made of our three-group model of the community. The first 
factor has to do with reference-groups, the second factor with contact. 


Reference Groups 


The situation in the South can, to a large extent, be seen as а kind 
of ball game where the three parties are physically close, but located be 
hind high walls, waiting for the next move by the other parties, Sudde? y 


*This study has been supported in part by SPSSI, the Anti-Defamation 
League, and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and we are most appreciative to those dge 
ganizations and their representatives. I should also like gratefully to acknowle 
the contribution of Dr. Martin Deutsch of the Institute of Developmental Stu 
New York Medical College, who has collaborated in the initiation and part © а io 
prosecution of the study. This study, including the data, will be reporte tion 
greater detail in other publications. The present article serves as an introduc 
to one of the central problems we have been investigating in the § 
of Southville and outlines the model for the theory used in the study. 
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а ball comes over the wall, is reported by the Southville News, the radio 
stations and the Negro paper, and all the parties are commenting on this 
last move for some time. Visibility and predictability are both extremely 
low. At the same time, there are no walls barring connections with the 
reference groups, which we take to be: 


Segregationist group: the official South, southern Senators, relatives 
and friends in the same or other southern states. 

integrationists: the Federal Government, to some extent the North, 
and to some extent other integrationist groups in the South. 

Negroes: the Negro Community, in Southville, the state, the rest of 
the U.S., and even the rest of the world. 


It can be seen at once that in this respect the integrationists are very 
much at a loss, because of the lack of feed-back from the current Federal 
Administration. The segregationist will find constant reinforcement 
around him, so will the Negro, but the integrationist will have to rely 
on a formal organization such as a human relations council, However, 
where such groups exist, we would expect them to be very cohesive, ren- 
dering much mutual support and above all to be meeting grounds where 
the individual integrationist can enjoy the feeling of being surrounded 

У congenial people before he re-enters a community which is basically 
Ostile to his ideas, А 
‚ For all three groups it would be hard in the long run to sustain a 
Notion of the conflict as being in the hands of the community itself. It 
15 So obvious that the most important causal factors are exogenous; they 
are controlled from the outside, The “nine men in Washington,” as the 
Upreme Court is frequently called south of the Potomac, and the Fed- 
eral Court system start series of events of crucial importance for the 
xommunity, Moves to implement the court orders are made by the local 
€gro Community and to some extent by the integrationists, and counter- 
moves are made by the segregationists. But this is not like a real local 
controversy where the parties know each other and can predict each 
other "s behavior, Rather, they watch the Ultimate Cause closely, listen to 
ist thie IPretations given by their reference groups, (for the ае 
radio) ау be quite simple: just to buy the local paper or tu de 
10) and Tegister the moves by their co-inhabitants of the commu = 
Fw а Sense, they live in three different worlds that only happen to be co 


i i other southe community, hat 
Matte uthy ile—or in any tł rn C! ity, for t 
Т, 


Contact 


нь tall ОЁ course, they are not completely open to ШЕ nip in 

ен т of their reference-groups, nor are they completely ci s e hem 

© а пепсе of the other groups. First of all, the three Lp secndie 

ther, mg themselves visible to the total community, an "Amit 
S are institutionalized contacts between the extremist groups. AP 
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from mass media of communication, which can contribute greatly to 
mutual empathy if they are reasonably fair in their presentation, all kinds 
of secondary relations necessary for the complex life of modern man con- 
tribute to a certain amount of contact, although of a very unsatisfactory 
kind if mutual understanding is the goal. Among these a factor that per- 
haps has not been given the attention it deserves is the automobile which 
makes the Negro a member in good standing of the American car culture. 
Here he can participate in a visible way; it is not like membership in the 
TV culture. Still, one would attach much more importance to the pos- 
sibilities for direct contact, such as: 


between segregationists and integrationists: all kinds of ties, from family 
and friendship to business and neighbor relations 

between segregationists and the Negroes: as servants and maids, and 
other relations where the Negro is in an inferior position, often catering 
to the human body of the white (cook, waiter) 


between integrationists and Negroes: interracial organizations, and to 
some extent the two kinds of ties mentioned above. 


Tt can easily be seen that the logic of the conflict will make the ties 
quite weak where the integrationists are involved. Segregationists and 
integrationists are in a sense ordinary parties to an intra-group conflict — 
and all we know about polarization in such conflicts should apply here 
too, ruling out primary relations, and to some extent even secondary rela- 
tions. Further, the integrationist is ideologically barred from the tra- 
ditional paternalistic master-servant relation, leaving him with the choice 
of egalitarian relations with the Negro which the South does not provide. 
Тыз opportunity must be created and further, it must be done on a rela- 
tively private basis — not on an institutional basis — because of social 
pressure. Ап integrationist businessman cannot both serve Negroes at his 
lunch counter and expect to keep his business unchanged. But he may act 
on his desire to meet with the other race on some private basis. Friendship 
requires a degree of congeniality which takes time to foster. so the solution 
most readily available is that of the interracial group. In Southville, 
though such a group existed, and was of considerable importance in many 
respects, it was small and hardly a breeding-ground for genuine inter- 
racial contact, as the whites who participated soon became isolates an 
the policy-makers in the Negro community seemed reticent to be to? 
active. For the integrationist in Southville, however, withdrawal of rela- 
tions with the city did not necessarily mean disaster, as his ties often woul 
be more with the university community. He did not have as much to 105© 
as the “down-town integrationist.” 

If we make a 3 x 3 table of our three groups, we get three self-image 
and six other-images, of which four will be of immediate interest: th® 
images the segregationists hold of the integrationists and of the Negroes 
and vice versa. Two of these images are quite well-known, viz, the segre" 
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gationist's image of the Negro, and the integrationist's image of the segre- 
gationist, 

On the basis of what we have already said, we would predict that the 
antagonists are seen as victims of blind forces of biological, psychological 
Ог social origin, or as tools in a deliberate plot initiated by people far away. 
They would not be seen as independent individuals, responsible for their 
Own opinions, as real to them as one's own opinions are to oneself. Lack 
of contact prevents the kind of understanding based on real empathy 
necessary to grant antagonists autonomy, and the general feeling that the 
Causes are exogenous to the system, combined with the perception of the 
antagonist as an agent of frustration, will lead to the theory of the 
antagonist as directed by something or by somebody. 

‚‚ This perception of the antagonist has several advantages to a par- 
Ucipant in a conflict. First of all, it takes the brunt off what the antagonist 


Says about oneself because the antagonist does not mean what he says, 
he is led to say it. If he says you are un-American in your persistent dis- 


crimination of the other race, it is because he is indoctrinated or brain- 
Washed to say so, not because he means it; if he says the Negro is culturally 


inferior, it is because he is afraid of economic competition, or is prejudiced 
“cause of his upbringing, is downwardly mobile or afraid of losing rapid- 
Y gained status, | 

Secondly, what the antagonist says is turned into a statement about 


himself, not about what the antagonist intended it to be. If a segrega- 


tlonist says about an integrationist that he is an integrationist because he is 
а Northerner, it is interpreted as an indication of xenophobia, and the 
eel the statement is forgotten in the delight of finding one more bit 
evidence, In general, when А says *X" it becomes more important to 
FI extraneous reason why he says UNT than to care about а My o» 
Or of p, The attitude is similar to the attitude of the therapist to the c 
parents listening to their youngsters! opinions. | 
ird, а "theory" of this kind gives answers to questions of a more 
Cognitive пат, 
Understood, 
When it is “ 


= З еа а aly 
1те concerning the antagonists. The situation 1s suddenly 


A forceful and threatening opposition becomes less баран 
theories only” Prejudice or “only” an international pra weet is 
Eve for AG essentially the same function as religious cosmogonies: 
Tmulas as to the nature of what is. a 
Contr ЭМГ, in these formulas there will often be an implicit key t 
S.S the undesired phenomena. In the Negro image of the segre- 


Воін as “ignorant,” (“he simply doesn’t know that it is possible a 
Ore iei 2авен to go to the same schools") there is the p 
Stang, ormation, meetings, pamphlets and articles may make C9 т 
Whole це Integrationist is so because he is from the North, the dons 
Problem is reduced to the ostracism of Yankees. If the Negro 


o the 
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used to be servile and obedient and grateful yesterday is full of mnn 
today, it is because NAACP tells him to behave that way, not because 
кс interesting feature in the situation lies in the role of 
the social sciences as the great provider of extraneous causes for an atti- 
tude. Whether it is the psychological perspective where an attitude pey 
be seen as a reflection of childhood experience, the social pode 
perspective where an attitude may be seen as an effort to reduce a о A 
nitive dissonance in the situation, or the sociological perspective where 
attitude may be conceived of as an expression of class and primary group 
belongingness, is of less importance. The general idea is that the — 
of an attitude is found not in the truth-value of its consequences or the 
formal connections with cherished ideals and ideas, but in the personal or 
social systems of the holder of the attitude. Since the integrationists are 
emotionally and intellectually closest to the social scientist and his per- 
spective, there is little reason to wonder why their image of the segrega- 
tionist would be of that kind, To the integrationist, we conjecture, this 
image is the functional equivalent of the segregationist idea of the integra- 
tionist being directed by “some communists and Jews up in Washington 
and New York.” The evidence for the latter theory is about as good as 15 
the evidence for the theory that segregationism is a lower class phenome- 
non, at least where Southville is concerned. This is not to say there 1$ йо 
overlap: that one would not also find among the integrationists the 
of the plot, the conspiracy on the other side, locatable and controllable 
("if there was not so much corruption in the world"). And among the 
segregationists the perspective of the social scientist is also found: 


"Why are they for letting the ‘niggers’ into the schools? Because they 
have not done so well in the white community, and feel a little bit 


inferior — so they turn to the ‘niggers’ and get together with them to 


have somebody to look down upon, so they can feel a little bit superior 
again.” 


There is a third kind of image of the antagonist, in addition to the 
social-science perspective and the directed-from-the-outside theory, viz t i 
belief very popular in connection with the swastika epidemic of January 
1960 in different parts of the world: it is only a fad. The tenacity à 
persistence with which the opinions are held in the South make it di i 
ficult to sustain this notion for a longer period of time. But to the ext? 
the idea is cherished, it is easily seen to satisfy the four functions mention? 
above of the kind of images we predict. We have encountered, however» П 
variation of this theme: “Ву now, they see the handwriting on the w^ 
and realize they have lost.” Both integrationists and Negroes will iri 
cling to this idea, thus implying that the segregationists’ ideas аге of ir 
cheap kind that will yield when the world around them changes. ey 
lack of contact with the segregationist community makes them fail i 
see (1) that the segregationists may see no handwriting at all, (2) eve? 
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they saw the "handwriting on the wall," they may interpret it differently, 
(3) even if they had the same interpretation, they may still believe in what 
they consider their ideals. 

From all we have said so far, it does not follow automatically that the 
self-images the groups have will be exactly opposite: no direction from the 
Outside, no extraneous forces, only people devoted to causes. However, we 
would guess that in our culture, this is still the way people experience their 
own attitudes and those of their friends: by giving maximum meaning to 
them. On the other hand, we mentioned the prevailing feeling that the 
community is run from the outside: how does that combine with the 

©зге to see oneself as autonomous? The answer is that it may even in- 
Crease the desire for a self-perception in that direction, or at least make a 
self-perception as an autonomous individual even more attractive when 
all one sees in the community is plots and conspiracies. 
he conclusion is not that these perceptions are all wrong or that 
they are Conscious or unconscious self-deceptions. On the contrary, there 
f. ^y be a grain of truth in most of them, although we feel they are not 
e so much because of their truth-value (for few efforts are made M 
розі, 9r verify them) as because of their value in supporting one's own 
trib 7 in a situation of tense conflict. As such, they may be seen as con- 
utlons to the mental welfare of a population ridden by conflict, and as 
Sst institutionalized escape mechanisms. What we should like to 


m Phasize is what we see as the social science contribution to this kind of 
ental defense 
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Attitude Dissonance Among 
Southville’s “Influentials” 


Martin Deutsch and Kay Steele 


For several years, a longitudinal study of the process of desegregation 
of schools has been conducted in a town in a southern state. For purposes 
of anonymity, we have named the town Southville. This rather extensive 
investigation has focused variously on the reactions of different groups 10 
the population to the controversy; on the dynamics of dealing with the 
problems raised (who are the moving forces in the pro-segregation and in 
the moderate or pro-integration groups?); on the relationship betwee? 
the Negro and the white community; on population change; on the char- 
acteristics of the people who maintain stronger and weaker attitudes; and 
on similar and related questions. 5 

This large study, which has been in operation since early 1958, will 
shortly conclude, and the results will be reported in a monograph, to be 
edited by Johan Galtung, who has been mainly responsible for it. 

| Southville is more cosmopolitan than is usual for the South: it con" 
tains a large university, and a number of people from other southern 
states and from outside the South live and work in the town. It is not only 
the university which attracts outsiders: a number of manufacturing plants 
are near by. The population of the town has grown markedly since World 
War II, and this increase has been mainly in the white population. 

Despite the 1954 date of the Supreme Court decision outlawing 5087 
regation in the public schools, it was not until the summer of 1958 that 
real pressure was applied in this state to desegregate the schools. Resistance 
to desegregation, both between 1954 and 1958, and after the first court 
decision demanding desegregation in this state in 1958, was led by the 
governor. ‘The various communities within the state found various ways e 
put off integration, and could look to the state administration for help 3” 
whatever legal and other problems were encountered in the resistance. 
Southville, the public schools did not open at all in the fall of 1958, and 
parents — mainly, of course, middle and upper middle-class — organize 
private schools, hiring the idle teachers and holding classes in homes a 
in some public buildings. B 

At this time, two groups of parents were defined: those who did ло! 
resist integration and organized the private schools only to maintain edu- 
cation for their children during the hiatus in public education; and thos? 
who were strongly pro-segregation and organized private schools for t 
additional purpose of insuring that their children would go to segregate 
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schools. The two groups ran two separate school systems for the most 
part, though there was cooperation on the high school level. These private 
school systems continued to operate until February, 1959, at which time 
the town was granted a stay on integration until the following fall. Thus, 
the public schools reopened on a segregated basis in February, but with a 
court order demanding desegregation in the fall of 1959. 
guter esent mindy, оше of the several sub-studies of the Southville 
lic schools а o ia the spring of 1959, when the segregated pub- 
Dium т sd that time, some parents were forming a 
зена dil iie unen OW lich they intended to open in the fall, in 
бее chilies e segregation and to circumvent the necessity of having 
opposition c eni desegregated schools. Another form of continuing 
mine d 5 Gesesregatión was the investigation under way to deter- 
me the feasibility of diverting school tax money to aid in running the 
Private school system. 


Subjects and Methods of Sub-Study 

The dat 
data, though 
Sing techniqu 
Ying climate 
Icate are 
and j 


a to be reported have largely qualitative significance. These 
on a limited population, reflect the introduction of a prom- 
1 and thus illustrate a potential method of studying under- 
and potentiality for individual change. The results do in- 
ats са та іп the consistency of attitude might be found, 
esegregation, this sub-study has further implications for research on 
cent ‘etn were selected as follows: for the total study, a one per 
Sample had й ne town's population had been selected; of this group, a 
Portion ef n given a pilot questionnaire; of this sample group, a pro- 
Proportion y middle and upper middle class status; of this group, a large 
уаз Southern born and bred. From this group of middle and 

ected. а whites, born and bred in the South, thirty subjects 
Question. Rie cen men and fifteen women, Except for one category of 
Јес to be Я ciently complete data were obtained from 26 of these sub- 
à special fier for quantitative analysis. The exception referred to was 

he sele part question, to be discussed below. 

analysis of ha a of middle and upper class subjects was dictated by 
3 b n & эрен їп the town with regard to the private school 
actin’, Which has Fai д which is articulate and active in community 
is "i © in church sco = on school boards, recreation committees, been 
that. puluential an Pe and other community groups — in short, this 
trying с People EY pm outhville, Further, it was from this status group 
Ng to di © organized the emergency schooling had come. In 


"ying "Cover j А 3 : 
wi to ойтон mportant breaks in the consistency of attitudes, and in 
to study an ‘cate future developments in the community, it seemed 


“influential” leadership group. 


as to the Ep n was conducted with each of the subjects, in- 
Ject s perceptions of the current situation, of groups 1n 
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the community who were for segregation and for Nep ere e E 
diction as to what was going to happen in the schools in the a E E 
degree of participation in the situation, and of the groups to w T А B 
longed. Also included were questions as to whether he had any rien oP 
favor of desegregating the schools, and whether he knew any DAE 
if so, on what basis (friendship, employment, business contacts, orga эн 
tions, etc.) Не was also asked if his opinion on the desegregation m— o 
changed within the past year, and if he felt that most people in €: Е 
had changed opinions in the last year. For this series of questions, the : E 
ject was given a card on which was printed an 11-point scale represen e 
attitudes toward desegregation of schools, and was asked to touch t 
point on the scale which represented the attitude he was trying to convey. 
The scale ran from “will never accept” through “may have to accept 
(the mid-point of the scale), to “по choice but to accept." Thus, the focus 
was on attitudes toward desegregation on a practical level, rather than in 
terms of the respondent's feelings on desegregation as a principle. The 
interview also verified background information, including the birth place 
of the parents and spouse of the respondent, the number and ages of his 
children, if any, and the arrangements made for the children’s schooling: 
The interview also included the presentation of five hypothetical situations 
(the five-part question referred to earlier) by means of which it was hope 
to garner information as to potential cracks in the consistency of attitudes 
toward Negroes. Four of the hypothetical situations involve competins 
choices in which that choice which includes or singles out а Negro | 
clearly the best. Further, all these situations contain an element of persona. 
value or necessity for the respondent: that is, he is to a certain exten 
dependent upon the services, abilities, or talents of the Negro specialists 
involved. The fifth hypothetical situation involves voting behavior under 
a science fiction-like condition in which a white candidate has been turne 
temporarily black. As was indicated earlier, the data on these hypothetic? 
problems are incomplete; but the questions seemed to raise conflicts i 
the respondents, and yielded most interesting qualitative info 
mation. This will be discussed in greater detail later, when also the ро” 
tential usefulness of the hypothetical situation method will be evaluated- 


Results and Discussion 


Of the 26 people in the sample, 15 had children of school age в 
these, 11 sent their children to private schools (though three also had оле 
ог more children in public school). It is difficult to determine, howeve?? 
the influence of the desegregation conflict on this distribution, jnasmuc : 
as several private schools have been in existence in Southville for 2 num 
ber of years. It is people from the class groups tapped in the present ше 
who have sent their children to these private schools all along; d 
some probing of the respondents revealed that intention to send chil us 
to private school at the present time did represent to a substantial i 
the alternative to having children in desegregated schools. Here it $ 
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be noted that social class membership influences the impact of desegrega- 
tion: it is only the wealthier members of the community who can afford 
е. avoid integration through the medium of the private segregated school. 
W hile in Southville, and elsewhere in the South, the attempt was to pro- 
vide tuition grants for children which could be used for private schools 
and which would thus enable the middle and lower income groups to 
e og cone there was a real question whether this method would 
a е 3» legally or economically. This lends cogency to the translation 
of SED. oo desegregation problem into the question of the maintenance 
Чо pa 99 ecl itself, and this latter became a serious enough ques- 
inda ү ille to lead several of the respondents to prophesy (or fan- 
e) the future existence of several school systems in the town, with the 
public school system eventually including only Negroes, 
be A а of the respondent's predictions as to ће school situation to 
hack E he following fall, 8866 of the sample predicted that the public 
people Mies open on a desegrated basis, even though 7366 of these 
to the era in favor of segregation. Thus, the predictions were not related 
вен ishes of the predictors, lending support to the supposition that 
heen oe least of the higher status groups, believe desegregation is 
gated si f the total sample, 65% predicted the formation of segre- 
sample iue. schools as well as the public schools; 34% of the total 
dui Indicated that they wanted public schools. Thus, there was much 
is ^w among the predictions, the wishes, and the additional predictions. 
fall of Qs eh with a previous finding in the community: early in the 
interest 8, questionnaires were sent to parents by two groups (both 
Which aii in the community, unrelated to the research group of 
closed es authors are members). One questionnaire asked, Do you favor 
ог Sot ae or desegregated schools?” The overwhelming majority voted 
asked peo shoals The other questionnaire circulated at the same time 
responde d. d they were in favor of public education. The vast majarity 
e Pantea This must be evaluated in r of ie 
Segregated hah e who predicted that the schools would open 
чы jas information volunteered about the predicted ea p 
е few miss there was a cleavage between those who pa z 
make very jM children eligible for the previously all-white schoo : oc 
Addition of tle difference in the schools, and those who thought {һа T 
Send the; even so few Negro children would tend to make white pare 
г children to private schools and thus make room for many more 


Egroes ; 
755 in the public schools: a kind of Gresham’s Law applied to race 


Privilege, 
in de = probing as to the kinds of problems which might be encountered 
Negr 3 egated schools, 34% of the respondents mentioned the ratio 0 
tion bein White students as influencing the academic level (the implica- 
More Ner, that, since Negroes were scholastically inferior to whites, the 
Sroes, the lower the level of schooling). Forty-six percent of the 
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sample mentioned a threat to white morality and racial distinctness as 
inherent in desegregated schools. Thus, the present data confirm the not 
unusual finding that Negro intelligence and morals are the issues raised 
frequently in discussing the school situation. 

Another factor bearing closely on this question is the lack of isolation 
of the school issue: all of the respondents saw the Supreme Court decision 
as having far-reaching social consequences; no one interpreted the Court 
ruling as pertaining only to educational matters. Thus, while the school 
issue is the concrete one around which feelings and actions are mobilized, 
the awareness of the radiating implications lends greater stubbornness to 
the opposition. While only several informants put forth the notion that the 
educational issue was an excuse for the desire of Negroes to marry whites, 
34% of the sample said that Negroes wanted “total equality." That th. 
desire was seen as threatening is perhaps best illustrated by the statement 
of one respondent that “NAACP wants equality in every way, and that 
the white race won't stand for . . . The younger generation of Negroes аге 
taught that they are due things, that government owes them things. Their 
attitude is not good for furthering friendly relations.” The implication of 
the NAACP in the situation (as opposed to individual southern Negro 
desires) was echoed many times, and numerous other non-southern groups 
were added to the list of those who really pushed the issue. Of the sample; 
69% named these various non-southern groups as most in favor of integra- 
tion, while only 23% said Negroes themselves favored integration, and 
26% said that Negroes in the South were opposed to integration. Certainly 
these figures support Galtung’s (1960) analysis of the perception of the 
opposition. 

More of Galtung’s analysis is supported by the findings that the 
present sample group has no contact with Negroes except as servants 01, 
in a few cases, as distant members of the same large organizations: Scouts 
=e ze like. In the latter case, communication on wa 
d wide a feature of the rare occasions when there is conta з 

5sue is apparently studiously avoided in conversations with Serv 
ants. In the several instances reported of discussion between а white 
housewife and a Negro maid, the maid always agreed with her employe" 
no matter what opinion the white woman expressed. Thus, in Southville, 
there are no formal channels of communication between the races, 2” 
the informal channels do not operate for exchange of opinion and infor- 
mation on racial issues. 
zc Despite this lack of communication, it seems clear that the great Y% 
jority of the respondents are thinking about the problems of race relations 
in terms of change: they indicated realization that the future would 
different from the past, even when they regarded this as undesira le. 
Sixty-one percent of the respondents referred spontaneously to Negro 
progress, while only 23% attributed present unequal status of Negroes t 
inherent inferiority (there was over-lap in these groups). Further progres 
on the part of the Negro is apparently expected, though the instrume 
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ne = far from clear, The respondents did not really 
were not seen to pe ae Progress of the Negro, but Negro efforts 
ie ry much either. 
term change aae О ee long view, What of de shorter 
attitudes had Mp uie ce > respondents, 55% indicated that their own 
down into P пог changed during the past year. The 55% can be broken 
cept езек e those who indicated that they would TENET аб. 
an ш. P p and saw no change in attitude (3066 of the sample), 
F -— ae elt they had no choice but to accept desegregation and 
total — oo their пар about this in the past year (25% of the 
EN АЙЕ), f the 1540 who indicated change in opinion in the last 
Bio in > E: as division in direction of change. Thus, the pic- 
selves sor ка 2 Is one of 30% of the sample who characterize them- 
acceptanc ^i: a die-hards while 25% feel there is no alternative to 
rection ri ы esegregation. An additional 22% is moving in each di- 
Merge. ae ng the scale. This leaves a potential 47% on the favorable 
against ie ie or heading in that direction. When this is viewed 
schools th ae of 88% predicting the opening of desegregated 
gation. tha oNowing fall despite 73% of them actually favoring segre- 
Weber Picture is rather a hopeful one for progress in desegregation. 
aie as dues must avoid the assumption that those who indicate they 
ence is ‘ou: but to accept desegregation are in favor of it: the evi- 
rought par they are not, but that they simply will accept it if it is 
St about, 
nr oe comments of the respondents would seem to lend 
© usual p a implications drawn above. In these comments, along with 
ы VN ernalism expressed toward the Negro (“There was slavery 
б Fes whites were responsible for Negroes as for children. 
Addition tis "- enly fee] that people like that can take leadership, ч 
NE азы E anecdotes about attendance at servants’ weddings, funera 5 
integration fae concern about the correctness of ee = 
ay segregati don’t feel the races should mix, it’s not бай will. еор 
Won't vx e bad, but integration may be sinful too. Mrs eis 
i tegration fh outhville. . D The younger people find it easier to € 
ughter dE he boys were in the Army and integrated with Negroes. - y 
also dia, San a college with Negroes . . .?). In the last quotation, VE 
on] оц nt that there is some acceptance of integration elsewhere, with 
that e c excepted. These and other examples lead to the conclusion 
Süperfici: i ы тау well be more in flux than might appear from more 
{ s - a and analysis, | T€ 
"егы, — 01865 to the additional hypothetical situations used in the 
Indi ated "dn be seen as further fortification of these conclusions. As 
With c © de. їп four of these situations, the respondent was confronted 
equa ions е involving Negro specialists or clearly superior Negroes. These 
ther de riefly, were the following: 1) You are anxious to get to an- 
quickly, and at the airport you discover that there are two 


ou 
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planes leaving within a few minutes of each other. One is a new plane on 
a non-stop schedule, while the other is an older model that makes several 
stops and arrives three hours later. The faster plane is piloted by the only 
Negro pilot employed by that airline, while the other plane has a white 
pilot. The pilots are about equal in amount of experience. Which plane 
would you take? Why? 2) You are responsible for hiring a very specialized 
scientist for the University of Southville, to work on rocket research, а 
field in which the need for speed is great because we want to keep up with 
Russia. Of the three applicants for the job, one white man is very out- 
standing but has been fired from previous positions because of drinking 
too much, the Negro man is not quite as well qualified, but has the re- 
quired experience and a good work record, while the other white man 15 
just out of school and, therefore, inexperienced and would delay the 
project probably six months or so. What would you do? If you hire the 
Negro would you wonder how others in the community would feel about 
it? 3) Suppose that a tire blows out when you and your spouse аге driving 
along a lonely road at night. Your spouse is hurt and bleeding. А cat 
comes along, you stop it and the driver is a young Negro doctor. What 
would you do? In what way would you ask him to help you? 4) You move 
to a different town in which you live between school zones and can choose 
which of two schools your fourth-grade child will attend. One is all white; 
but people say it's a poor school. The other is dominantly white, but has 
a few Negro pupils and teachers, including the teacher your child wou 
have. This school has a reputation for offering a very fine education to the 
children. To which school would you send your child? 

Of the respondents who answered these situations, 100% chose the 
Negro pilot, 90% chose the Negro physician, 80% chose the Negro 
scientist, but 72% chose the segregated school. A variety of hypotheses P 
available to explain this, including the supposition that remoteness ro 
personal experience decreases the strength of emotional feeling about 27 
Yer and that the choices of Negroes in such hypothetical instances ^! 
ittle relationship to what the individual might actually do if faced Wt 
the situation in reality. It would be desirable to test such a hypothesis in 
a northern city, where integrated schools—or at least desegregat? 
schools—are. accepted as a matter of course and custom, but where e 
other situations might be more exceptional to respondents, and ? 
closer to potential personal experience than they would be for а souther?" 
er. It would also be interesting to test the hypothesis by this means 172 2 
recently desegregated southern community where the desegregatio" 
process proceeded smoothly. It is possible that opposition tends © “ 
greatest in an area which has been sensitized and where status anxie" 
are most easily stimulated. D 

The fifth hypothetical situation was a more fantastic propositis 
than the first four, involving a gubernatorial candidate who, urin! aie 
campaign, contracts a virus which turns his skin dark. This new © 
tion should not affect him permanently, but should last only 2 E 
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year. The subject is asked to imagine that this candidate had been his 
choice before the virus struck, and is then asked, “Do you think you 
would vote for him?" Many respondents indicated that they would vote 
for him if they could be sure that the condition was only temporary, and 
that the man was not to be permanently dark. Accompanying such state- 
ments in most instances was the assertion that the color of a man's skin 
had little effect on what was inside him, but if a man were really Negro, 
this was a different matter, This would seem to indicate that in the minds 
of at least some respondents, attitudes are tied to the whole concept of 

Negro," rather than simply to skin color. If this is a correct assumption 
about the nature of these attitudes, at least in some cases, then the im- 
plication is that the condition and status of Negroes influences the way 
they are perceived in the South, and that, therefore, the greater the mo- 
bility that is possible, the more likely is it that attitudes will change. This 
would mean that desegregation would be an accelerating process which, 
Once started, would promote attitude change which, in turn, would help 
assure more desegregation. This hopeful view is underlined by the find- 
ing in the present sample that those respondents who had lived some time 
outside the South appeared to have the least intransigent attitudes, while 
pe who had never left the South seemed to be the stronger segregation- 

s. 

The value of these hypothetical situations lies less in the percentages 
of responses gleaned than in the kind of spontaneous comments evoked 
and in the obvious “lesser evil” conflict engendered in considering the 
issues posed: it would appear that a kind of “cognitive dissonance” is 
created. The subject is faced with a situation which, for his own. best 
Interests or for patriotism or some other equally regarded value, he is re- 
quired to make a choice which is opposite to his own previous values 
in the mores of his community. These hypothetical situations appear 
О measure the ability of the individual to make such a response which 
suc, plications contrary to the situation in which he finds himself. As 

12 UE method would appear to be a fruitful one for further use. n 
a res hsc questions » a king of “game,” they function we 
f or expression of attıtudes. P сота 
rather or we contier measured by such a, Sela eS окпе de- 
cision į an behavioral, and there is no assurance that the MACH How. 
eer vm an interview situation would be reflected in later be гата петт 
the Sein Cognitive resolution of the conflict could well be i in Social 
е e willingness or unwillingness of the subject to a aciei me 
of itus d. of the areas in which change might be most КОП "А eg 
Sible to P reats, distance, close contact, and the like. It xe S oet 
ating oe the method for better quantitative use аз à он E 
established 10е dissonance by counterbalancing ue iat cies 
munities 4 Pis prejudices, Then one might pee | E tius mud 
us, m ч i study the degree of cognitive dissonance of indi seals 
Y potential for social change. This method might be esp 
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sensitive with good predictive value when applied to the *influentials" 
in the community. Such a method, also, might contribute further practical 
information through the manipulation of conflicting value orientations 
along various major social parameters. 


Conclusion 

The impact of both the quantitative and qualitative findings of the 
present sub-study is that there are definite cracks in the armor of segre- 
gationist attitudes, and that even among some whose attitudes appear 
intransigent there is acceptance of the inevitability of desegregation. That 
the respondents used here come from the influential strata of Southville 
lends greater importance to these observations. Further, these “cracks” 
seem to be profitably exposed by a method of hypothetical situations re- 
ported here, designed to get at a kind of “cognitive dissonance.” Further 
usefulness of such a hypothetical situation method seems most possible. 
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Desegregation and Social Strains in The South 
James W. Vander Zanden 


From one end of Dixie to the other—from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande—a mass social movement has arisen in opposition to desegrega- 
“on. Suspiciously the nation has watched as the Citizens Councils mush- 
roomed across the face of Dixie—as the Councils applied stringent sanc- 
tions against Negroes favoring integration. And reports of the rebirth of 
the klan, of the reappearance of fiery crosses, of whippings and beatings, 
and of bombings and attempted bombings have awakened in many a 
Sense of deep concern, Southern officials from Richmond to Austin—in 
the frantic search for a device to escape the school desegregation ruling— 
enacted more than 200 new segregation laws. Prominent and respected 
Southerners, Such as Virginia Senator Harry F. Byrd, launched the 
South on a self-styled program of “massive resistance.” And at school 
Opening time each fall the nation has shuddered as it has witnessed on its 
television screens scenes of belligerent, jeering and menacing crowds such 


R,  - before integrating schools in Clinton, Sturgis, Clay and Little 
ос 


1 The sources contributing to the movement are unquestionably com- 
C a multiple. Here one such source will be singled out for aami 
that I ie movement appears to be symptomatic of the stresses an ая 

irst a accompanied major changes in the structure of southern si 7 
pil us consider the profound transformations in the social and e 

Structure of the South, and then some of their consequences. : 
uana South is rapidly moving toward an industrial and prr 
1920 m Organized about cities and metropolitan centers? Аз в; 

У one-fourth of the southern population lived in urban centers - 
iie with nearly one-half in 1950, The shift was eed Ec 
Populat; 940 and 1950. A 35.9 per cent increase in the South dicas 
Crease ae бип this period is to be contrasted with vii ge min 
Tent has a 19.5 per cent. With urbanization, н a бтн E 
1940. nessed major gains, especially since я 


7» nonagricultural employment expanded 60 per cent for white 


1 
Vander’ other papers by the writer dealing with this matter, see: apte 
1959 anden, “Resistance and Social Movements,” Social Forces, 37 | 1 Re- 
Search PP. 312-16; “The Theory of Social Movements,” Sociology and боса ia 
gi the Hae PP. 3-8; and “The Ideology of White Supremacy,” The Jou 

Е быу of Ideas, 20, (June-September 1959), рр. 385-403. . he New 
Soug, nad J. Bogue, “Population Distribution and Composition in t 3-16. 

* їп The New South and Higher Education, (Tuskegee, 1954), pP- 
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women, almost 40 E Pe for white теп, 30 per cent for Negro men, 
r cent for Negro women. n 

45 LONE de the оша farm population has been declining. Б 
tween 1940 and 1950, a drop of 22.0 per cent in the farm population o 
the South was recorded as contrasted with a 13.0 per cent н М 
the Northeast, а 14.4 per cent decline in the North Central states P a 
9.4 per cent decline in the West. In absolute numbers the ea nile d. 
population decreased by 3,607,000 persons. Although specialize d 
cultural production remains a major part of the Southern economy, 
overwhelming influence is being modified, both in form and potency. 
Since 1930, the long-term trend has been toward a marked decline n 
harvested, cotton acreage. As Donald Bogue of the University of Chicago 
has observed, “cotton, like many monarchs these days, is king in name 
only and lives in exile in California."5 

Changes of such magnitude have had vast ramifications for southern 
life. The shift from an agrarian to an industrial-urban society has inevit- 
ably served to undermine a racial-caste system erected upon an agricultur- 
al-paternal foundation. Informal social and economic racial controls, с 
prevalent in rural communities, are weakened in the impersonal, апопу- 
mous atmosphere of the city. Repressive restraints upon the Negro are 
lessened while his economic independence is increased by the greater scope 
of employment opportunities. Whites within cities are compelled by the 
necessities of urban life to tolerate forms of Negro behavior not per 
mitted in rural communities and to redefine the meaning of many p 
racial relationships as not equivalent to social equality, In urban (Dena 
the Negro class structure is more developed, making for Negro m! 
and upper class identification and more militant leadership. MTS 

The shift from an agrarian to an industrial-urban society has pap 
had an impact upon an economy drawing people with obsolete skills in s 
a developing commercial-industrial complex. Often the workers have bee 
uprooted from semi-folk-type communities propelled into а chang? J 
secular society. In the process there has frequently occurred an ноди 
ing, if not a destruction, of old rural values and life-ways, а disruptio? 
social ties, and an isolation from meaningful, durable primary ties a 
roots. New roles and concomitant statuses need to be assimilated. Yet as 
not always easy to recondition behavior along new lines. Ambiguities “a 
cerning one’s position, role and status may develop, promoting status 


"n 
* Eli Ginzberg, The Negro Potential (New York: Columbia University Pres 
1956), p. 21. «satt 
*U.S. Agricultural Marketing Service, Farm Population: Annual Estim, ей 
by States, Major Geographic Divisions, and Regions, 1920—50, and for the Pin ), 
States, 1910-50 (Washington: U.S. Department of Agriculture, November; 1 
pp. 12-14. 
5 Bogue, of. cit., p. 3. Шал 
*Howard W. Odum, The Way of the South (New York: The Macm 
Company, 1947), especially p. 61. 
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orientation. And it has an institutional impact upon the family where 
the abandonment of the family as a work-unit requires adjustments to the 
changed roles of men, women and children and where dependency rather 
than productivity characterizes many of its members. 

Urbanism with its social differentiation, cosmopolitanism, and di- 
Versity of behavioral codes and belief systems, serves to weaken traditional 
Church controls and orthodoxy, family ties and discipline, and rigid moral 
Standards. It appears to many within the contemporary South that the 
region’s historic fundamentalist and Calvinistic religious faith is jeop- 
ardized. The furor sparked in 1957 in North Carolina when Baptist Wake 
Forest College authorized supervised-dancing reflects this deep concern. 
For days the matter occupied the center of attention in the state press, 
Was the subject of an outpouring of letters to the editor, and became the 
main topic of conversation for the man in the street, As a result, the state 

aptist convention quickly restored the ban on dancing. 6 

It is generally accepted by contemporary social scientists that social 
change tends to produce stresses and strains within the social system. Some 
9r all of its component parts are altered, destroying the synchronization of 
the System. The result tends to be social maladjustment and malfunction- 
fuer breeding a state of social unrest and dissatisfaction, Profound trans- 
ae in the social and economic structure reflect themselves in 

esses and strains imposed upon the individual. Recent sociological 
ar ings have characterized mass society by its widespread, diffuse sense 
im Isolation, Spiritual rootlessness, bewilderment in the face of ERU 
a forces, confusion engendered by the undermining of е 
to сме and despair caused by conflicting goals and norms or by айша ility 
sns ure goals commonly defined as worthwhile, People „experience 
lety, frustration, bewilderment and tensions—in a word “discontent. 
chr simulated social and psychological effect is a phenomenon gi to 
own esl ubiquitous disturbance that seems to acquire an existence o its 
that the victim cannot trace to its source, E T 
e io e net result is the development of considerable Meer ca 
tion an saa the Society. High levels of hostility, ат! A Shy 
Or wro x1ety will tend to be produced, focused upon EN АКСР 
"&ly felt to be the source of the difficulty. “Reds,” the N , 
ji H » 
in T, hard 1. Stern, "Resistance to the Adoption of Technological ee at 
fice, 1 gical Trends and National Policy (Washington: Governmen 


237), Pp. 39-66; W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish 


pud 927) 
Tr; "1 Europe and America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc, 1927), 
tion or q John B. Holt, “Holiness d. Cultural Shock and Social Reorganiza- 

“с. Му сай Sociological Review, 5 (October, 1940), pp. 740-47. "n 
dom ou endell King, Social Movements in the United States (New hor Min: 
Ments (Ne 1956), PP. 17ff; Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of Socia in 

e Bor York: John Wiley & Sons, 1941), pp. 48ff; and Norman К. Мае 
386-99 * of Frustration in Social Movements," Psychological Review, 49, pP. 
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“Yankee agitators,” “big government,” “foreign spending,” the Supreme 
Court, Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther—these and others become 
symbolic agencies held to be responsible for an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. Such themes widely reoccur in the southern press and in the 
conversation of the man in the street. Likewise, the Citizens Council lit- 
erature reverberates with warnings against "The National Labor Unions, 
the Americans for Democratic Action and other left-wing groups ;” with 
distrust of public housing, social security, the minimum wage, and federal 
school aid; with attacks upon "the new, one world, one creed, one race 
philosophy fostered by the ultra-idealists and international left-wingers. 
Unmistakably these Southerners are protesting against forces that 
they perceive as the source and root of our social and personal ills—as 
undermining a cherished way of life. A Citizens Council advertisement 
in the Montgomery, Alabama, Advertiser of September 29, 1957, declares: 


The negro agitators are thick as fleas in Alabama. They are every- 
where in our state. They have been touted and built up by Yankee 
and communist newspapers. Now they think they can do anything and 
everything to destroy our Southern way of life. 

There is no doubt that the timetable of integration calls for integration 
of Alabama schools by these agitators. Unless the white people prepare 
for this timetable of events, our Southern way of life will be washed 
away in a torrent of mongrelization. Our South will be destroyed. 


Yet despite their efforts a way of life is being swept from under 
them—a way of life for which the race issue has become symbolic. Urban- 
ism, industrialization, agencies of mass communication, a growing ие 
gration of the southern economy with that of the rest of the nation, 10° 
terregional migration, these and other factors have contributed to an UP" 
dermining of southern sectionalism. As the late Dr. Howard W. Odu™ 
and his associates at the University of North Carolina have amply 
demonstrated, the South, although anything but the solid, monolithic 
entity it is commonly portrayed, has been characterized by a distinctive 
subculture. It has been found in the region's strongly fundamentalist jj 
ligion, its exaggerated individualism, its famous southern mannct, : 
strong allegiance to the family, its impatience with organization à 


formal law and its fierce sense of honor and dignity. Time took all these 


and other traits, ordered, blended and wove them into a distinctly sai 


ern с coe But above all, inescapably fashioning and molding 
complexion o southern life, has always been the Negro and the 
companying white supremacist patterns,1° many 


ace 


Appropriately enough, 


à А г OE ла " F. 

я In this connection it is interesting to note that recent work by Thoma g- 
Pettigrew suggests that, although personality factors underlying prejudice are x 
portant, sociocultural factors are unusually crucial and account for the hei£ 
racial hostility within the South. Pettigrew, "Personality and sociocultural fac 
in intergroup attitudes: a cross-national comparison," Conflict Resolution, f? 4p- 
29-42, and “Regional Differences in Anti-Negro Prejudice,” The Journal a 
normal and Social Psychology, 59, pp. 28-36. à 
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Southerners have chosen to take their stand upon the race issue, itself 
symbolic of the larger, uniquely “southern” way of life. 

The situation is in many respects reminiscent of "nativistic? move- 
ments that have frequently arisen in contact situations! As Linton indi- 
cates, any attempt to revive a past phase of culture in its entirety is im- 
mediately blocked by the recognition that the earlier phase was, in certain 
Tespects, inferior to the existing one. Rather, certain current or remem- 
bered elements of culture are selected for emphasis and given symbolic 
value. The more distinctive such elements are with respect to the contact 
culture, the greater is their potential value as symbols of the society's 
unique character., By keeping the past in mind, such elements help to re- 
establish and maintain the self respect of the group’s members in the 
face of changing or adverse conditions. The symbols function to maintain 
social solidarity and symbolize the society's existence as a unique entity. 

Pervasive discontent reflects itself in the “regressive” note pervading 
the contemporary southern resistence movement.” Throughout the region 
а widespread revivalism of the symbols of the Confederacy has occurred. 
Southernism has evolved as a cult, as a political creed, much in the 
fashion of communism, socialism or fascism. The Old South is frequently 
Perceived as a “Golden Age” in which Negroes were happy, white peo- 
ple were dedicated to making them happier, and in which no such thing 
as race conflict existed. In a word, many have tended to wish away the 

iSturbing contemporary situation, establishing in its place a world of 
Phantasy, It is a phantasy of a happy “southern way of life,” a life that 
would Continue to exist except for the intervention of malevolent forces. 
‘thin such a context it is not difficult to search for scapegoats. The am- 
IBuous, changing, frequently amorphous nature of contemporary be- 
'avioral Patterns creates uncertainty, promoting suggestibility and the 
lunt for targets of blame. d 
еа € Citizens Councils in particular probably can be best а 
the аша ОЁ the stresses and strains accompanying major oí бошой 
stre Tucture of the South.!? The overwhelming preponderance om 
ngth has resided in the heavily-Negro-populated Black Belt a : 
timan PP, Louisiana, Alabama and South Carolina." e ER 
ка, у rural, small town organizations, With the exceptio e Кошо 

Рр, and to a lesser extent, Montgomery, Alabama, the 


n Р | - 
(1943 Ralph Linton, “Nativistic Movements,” American Anthropologis 


) Pp. 230-40 
X . 
s Talcott Parsons, “Social Strains in America,” op. cit., Bell, PP- msn 
ch kj © Ku Klux Klan can in part be understood by "UE d as T rini 
e xjinsmen Occupy within the social structure. James ji «4 ҮЗЕ, Р. 
156-455 2^ Revival, American Journal of Sociology, LXVI (March, 
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i Hd tan, 
29, (games W. Vander Zanden, “The Citizens’ Councils, Alpha ogee De 
Integrate 1959), pp. 3-10, and The Southern White Resistance vai n 
Cha ‘es (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Nort 

ре Hill, 1958). 
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have had only limited appeal to large urban populations. Jackson and 
Montgomery excepted, their urban appeal has resided principally among 
individuals with a history of “гасе fanaticism.” 

Within the rural areas and towns of the Black Belt the picture has 
been quite different. Here they have enjoyed widespread grassroots sup- 
port. Their focus and most active support has centered about individuals 
drawn from middle socio-economic class stations. Typically they have 
drawn their membership from the ranks of the local officialdom; the 
town merchants, lawyers and bankers; planters and the upper echelon of 
plantation personnel Although white sharecroppers are found in the 
organization, Council activists and leadership has not been drawn from 
this group. Illustrative are the occupational positions of the Mississippi 
district and county leadership in 1955. Eighteen were planters, six lawyers 
ten minor public officials, seventeen local merchants and small business- 
men, six lumbermen and two superintendents in industrial concerns. 

Vast social and economic changes within the Black Belt have had 
a major impact upon its white status structure, A new elite is emerging 
and challenging the plantation aristocracy. Increasingly, agriculture is 
being mechanized and cotton is giving way to beef cattle ‘and lumbering: 
On the outskirts of villages and towns factories are rising in fields among 
the withered stalks that had borne last year’s harvest. A professional, 
merchant and business class has risen in importance, achieving power 
and prestige as it organizes to bring in industry. Its position has been 
strengthened by the plight of the plantation owners during the depres- 
sion and the latter’s need to rely on federal aid programs. 

A society based upon the plantation owner’s agrarian paternalist 
and white supremacy value systems is on the decline A new image 28 
emerging based upon the merchant and industrialist with urban values 
centered in money as a medium for the achievement of power а 
prestige. Plantation commissaries are increasingly losing business (0 the 
stores of the towns. Merchants and businessmen's associations пуа 
agrarian associations in status. Once individual merchants had had low 
esteem because of low-status family background or had derived it 
virtue of their also being plantation owners. "Today the merchant is tow?” 
centered and is achieving prestige despite his ancestry. Newcomers often 
achieve status through cornering a standard-brands franchise for on" 
store and through volunteering for active leadership in community ^ 
sociations and projects.!5 PM 

The net result has been a shift in the prestige and role of the major 
status groups of the Black Belt, a situation conducive to that tYP* 
phenomenon that Seymour Martin Lipset has designated as “аге 
politics.” Status politics refers to movement E is tO - 

AE owe s whose appeal 1 ve 
resentments of individuals or groups that desire to maintain or impr? 


WP » TM 
? Morton Rubin, “Social and Cultural Change in the Plantation Ate: vd 


Journal of Social Issues, 10 (1954), pp. 28-35, and P 7 nty 
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their social status, Lipset points out that within the United States, politi- 
cal movements or parties that stress the need for economic reform usually 
Sam srength during times of unemployment and depression. Status 
politics, on the other hand, becomes ascendant in periods of prosperity, 
especially when full employment is accompanied by inflation, and when 
many individuals are able to improve their economic positions, It is the 
tendency of status politics to be expressed in the search for scapegoats, in 
а program of vindictiveness.!6 

Two groups are especially receptive to status-oriented appeals: first, 
those who have risen in the economic structure and who may be frus- 
trated in their desire to be socially accepted by those who already hold 
Status; second, those who already possess status but who feel that rapid 
Social change threatens their own claim to high social position, or enables 
Previously lower status groups to claim equal status with their own. 
Within the Black Belt Councils, the emerging urban middle classes typify 
the first Sroup; the planters and the upper echelon of plantation per- 
Sonnel, the second group. The status concerns of the present-day Black 
me Paradoxically shared by two types of groups who arrive at 
ite зы Pasie directions. But this was also characteristic of the McCarthy- 

ovement, One group of McCarthy supporters tended to come from 


fom among many types of immigrant families, most notably the Irish 

rmans. The Anglo-Saxons were most disposed to status politics 

S status, the immigrants when they were gaining.” 

accom В historic rearrangement of status within the Black Belt has been 
Panied by a shift in the status and power structure within the 

ates, a shift in which the Black Belt has lost ground to urban 


€ for such an interpretation can be found in the repeated attacks 
Ouncil press and by Council leadership. upon the e 
industri i^ within the South, a leadership deriving its suppor 

s "s and commercial centers. | . — 
resistance е McCarthyism, the extreme right-wing y on su. 
Organization went reflected, for example, in the abor has found 
"portar, Dal Federation for Constitutional "e ace n Lipset 
as indie, Port from a group of newly wealthy individuals. А5 ; ү» 
es МЕЦ, new wealth often tends to have extremist ideologies, 
T d eot Martin Lipset, *The Sources of the 'Radical Right," in Bell, 

vw: 166-233, 

The ya chard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo-Conservative Revolt,” Daniel Bell, ed., 


d rit Merica 5 Su 5 44. 
F an Right (New York: Criterion Books, 1955), P- ui 
See: у ora Consideration of the impact of the Black Belt upon southern politics 


want Ө; 50), es- 
Pecially pp. 665 275 Southern Politics (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950) 


the 
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believe in extreme conservative doctrines in economic matters? Men 
who make their own fortunes tend to fecl more insecure about keeping 
it than do people who possess inherited wealth. The old rich tend to be 
reared in a traditionalistic background in which there are inculcated the 
values of tolerance traditionally associated with upper-class aristocratic 
conservatism. It was the southern nouveau riche who likewise constituted 
the backbone of the 1948 Dixiecrat movement.*? 

In summary, the South has been undergoing a period of profound 
transformation in its social and economic structure. The region is rapidly 
moving toward an industrial and commercial economy organized about 
cities and metropolitan centers. The shift from an agrarian to an indus- 
trial-commercial-urban society has had major consequences for the racial- 
caste, political, status, family and religious systems of the South. Such 


widespread and major changes reflect themselves in the stresses and 
strains imposed upon the individual. 


? Lipset, ibid, p. 195. 


? Sarah M. Lemmon, "The Ideol Dixi ] "m " Social 
Forces, 30 (1957), p. 171. eology of the ‘Dixiecrat? Movement," 50 
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The Demography of Desegregation' 
Thomas F. Pettigrew and M. Richard Cramer 


Increasing evidence indicates that the South’s pervasive pressures 
12, conform to white supremacy norms form the principal factor under- 
lying the region's racial intolerance (2, 11, 12, 15, and 16). This raises 
the problem of how these conformity pressures can be measured; one 
answer has involved the use of census materials, 

One of the first demographic analyses of racial phenomena was 
made by the Southern Commission on the Study of Lynching (4, 17). 
am Commission's detailed investigation of the 21 lynchings of 1930 
err that the areas with lynchings tended to be systematically differ- 
in d гош those without lynchings. Later studies have successfully analyzed 

zmo&raphic terms the patterns of segregationist voting in the South 
Pea 5 i). And, finally, census variables have been related to с 
бү. ase €segregation process in the border states (10), a project that has 

п extended and is more fully reported in this paper. 


ы Demography of Southern Racial Phenomena 


lise factors that these demographic studies have comistentiy 
Catalo as important in southern race relations can be Rip 
К мар into four interrelated classifications: variables related to ( i 
ism, har (2) the Negro, (3) economic prosperity, and (4) traditional 
Н US consider each of these separately. "^ 
segrega it. Lynching, segregationist voting, and actual =н А: 
Was а =. аге all closely linked to measures of urbanism. Thus Ps 
had a на ominantly rural technique. Many southern cities = “a 
Mington corded lynching? — e.g., Fayetteville in Arkansas; Dur ey deo 
Inque rt and Winston-Salem in North Carolina; Amarillo an Е 
25; and Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Richmond in Virginia. And only 


‘New Orleans (29 lynch victims since 1882), ranks among the 
od in 14 


o SG Rx 
Southern Very high incidence.’ Moreover, for a 30-year per! "ee 
Was inve a the number of deaths by lynching per 10,000 popu 5 
ne coa Y Proportional to the size of the county; for example, a 

d Radcliffe 
i i sing: 
155 Қ © aided immeasurabl in preparing the data for machine processms, 
8, Orage W. Bolster, Mr. Richard B zem Mr. Peter Kane, Mr. pcd 
and Mis 7 Mr. James В. Peters, Mr. Richard D. Roark, Mr. John w. * 
is i Gayle Tanner. . R 1982. 
* Man 15 according to the Tuskegee Institute records of lynching ie 
У of these victims in New Orleans, it should be noted, were уле. 


The 
i ri 1: H . . 
Assistant uthor, 5 wish to express their appreciation to the Harvard an 
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dent of a county of less than 10,000 people was in 60 times as much 
danger of being lynched as a resident of an urban county of 300,000 or 
more people (20). 

Southern segregationist voting is generally related to urbanism, too. 
Ogburn and Grigg (8) noted that only 61% of the white voters in Vir- 
ginian communities larger than 5,000 people, as opposed to 72% of 
other white voters in Virginia, supported a pro-segregationist issue in 
1956, And after the effects of the Negro ratio variable are partialled out, 
urbanism is found to be negatively related to a 1956 Arkansas vote on 
segregation, though the correlation is small and not statistically signifi- 
cant (13). 

Moreover, racist politicians in the South usually run better in the 
rustic regions than in the cities. Heer (6) has shown that Strom Thur- 
mond’s South Carolian vote by counties for president on the white 
supremist “Dixiecrat” ticket was positively related to the percentages 0 
rural-farm whites (+ .37) ; and Pettigrew and Campbell (13) have show? 
that Orval Faubus's vote by counties in the 1958 Arkansas gubernatorial 
primary was positively related to the percentages of rural-farm people 
in the county populations ( 4- 40) .* Key sums it up: “The growth of cities 
contains the seeds of political change for the South. In almost every type 
of analysis urban political behavior differs significantly from that of the 
rural areas. Apart from other political consequences of urbanism, cities 
seem to be less dominated in their political behavior than rural areas by 
consideration of the race question.” (7, p. 673) 

1957 study (10 quce i umi to desegregate their public schools С 
apes hae ЫП hat the county patterns of school desegrega 
ur у А ISsouri were highly associated with percentages о 
оте абд ее € Тш all 24 counties in these states that were m. 
dominantly urban (50% +-) had desegregated by May of 1957, while ong 
than half di ihe s of the partially urban (192-4996) and slightly 19 
ннат T totally rural counties had desegregated. Early schoo, 
desegregation also occurred in the border cities of Washington, Р.С. Зр 

altimore. And now, as the desegregation process creeps slowly into the 
middle South, token programs have started princi an in the cities: 
Arlington, Norfolk, Charlottesville, чор. Salem Ge : boro Durham 
Charlotte, Nashville, Fayetteville, and even Little Rock. | 

, The Negro. The relative numbers and condition of the Negro рор, 
lation in various areas are important data for all raci лепа. COP; 
sider lynching again. Th au racial phenon and 

y g ag ough the state of Mississippi as а whole 
many Black Belt counties throughout the South зы, the scene of ^ 
vast number of lynchings in absolute terms, the d күн in the 
total population is actually inversely related to | in S hen the am 
calculated per 10,000 Negroes in the population (4 17) That i$ on 
ч Г 


Jy 
*'The rural-farm correlation was onl ; ‚_ the je 
E E y +.17 with ¢ te in 
1954 gubernatorial primary when he made no сы me 
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trolling for the size of the Negro community, counties with relatively few 
€groes have tended to have the highest lynching rates. Early investi- 
ators thus concluded that the more stable and rooted racial traditions of 
the Black Belt acted as a paternalistic protection for the mass of Negroes 
Who furnished the cheap labor required by the area's economy (4, 17). 
But these same stable traditions make the Black Belt the bastion of 
Segregationist sentiment. Again using the county as the unit of analysis, 
the Arkansas and V. irginia segregationist votes correlated highly ( 4-.645 and 
5,67) with the Negro population percentages (8, 13). And the 1948 
urmond presidential votes in Arkansas (7, p. 343) and in South 
Carolina (+.67; 6) and the 1958 Faubus gubernatorial primary vote in 
e ransas (--.19; 13) also related positively with the proportions of Negroes 
In the Population. 

; <n addition, the two segregationist votes of 1956 in Arkansas and 
2 Virginia were significantly associated with the county levels of Negro 
ucation, Even after the Negro percentage factor is partialled out, 
median years of Negro education correlates —45 in Arkansas (13) and 
Con m Virginia (8) with pro-segregationist voting. Thus it is those 
о; ntes with large percentages of relatively uneducated Negroes that 

Tm the core of racist political power in the South. 
dese * Negro ratio variable promises to be of importance in the school 
B'egation Process, too. Even in rural Kentucky, an area sparsely 
ааз by Negroes, the Negro ratio factor is associated with educa- 
А desegregation, Only half of the rural counties of Kentucky with 
еи Negroes had started desegregating their public schools by 
(tl ei 1957, but over two-thirds of those with less than 6% had T3 
a bord Similar trend is not discernible, however, in rural Missouri (10), 

ct-state with even fewer rural Negroes than Kentucky. . 
number, aneia importance of these Negro variables is amplified Era 
that sad. additiona] studies. For instance, Blalock (3) has parere 
Belt. iue racial discrimination in many forms is centered in eria s 
Correlated pr nie disparities in housing, education, and Вавр X 
Counties TI ighly ‚апа positively with the non-white ветах я Р 
Steep tradition. this blanket suppression is due in large deg quii 
Bation, p „Опат of the Black Belt is suggested by a -— / : mL 
Presbyteri ornbusch and Irle (5) have shown that the 1 m 
Pres ue 9f the southern Presbyterians against union with the ape 
general lans was correlated +.57 with the non-white qve p d 
ave op ulation. And Key (7, p. 320) and Price (14, pp. et 
Politically her ed Southern counties with relatively few Lepidus 
both o big ауе quite similarly to the Black Belt; upon Papi me 
айыы ES discovered that these counties had usually h = Ta 
°groes before migration radically changed the scene. 


PA 
Kenda „„ОРроѕей to 


D his is a 
ank the Pearsonian coefficients routinely reported, t 
* Correlatio 


п coefficient. 
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short, the traditional, anti-Negro norms of the Black Belt are the impor- 
tant factor; these norms can even cling on in an area long after the 
county's racial condition has changed. 

And these Black Belt norms have sharp effects on individual atti- 
tudes. One study randomly sampled white adults in four small southern 
towns, two in the Black Belt (38% and 4566 Negroes) and two outside 
of it (1096 and 1866 Negroes). Respondents in the Black Belt were sig- 
nificantly more anti-desegregation (9) and more anti-Negro (11) than 
the other Southerners. Of particular interest, too, is the fact that these 
two groups of Southerners were not significantly different in their 
authoritarian, F-scale responses (11). 

Economic Prosperity. Poverty has long been a southern fact of life. 
But when an area in the South does become more prosperous, it begins 
to enter the mainstream of American culture and all indices of race rela- 
tions improve, Such prosperity, of course, is closely related to the other 
classifications — urbanism, the Negro, and traditionalism — but it is 
helpful to review the effects of economic variables directly. 

The counties in which the 1930 lynchings occurred were generally 
very poor. Relative to their states’ averages, these counties tended to be 
deprived in terms of per capita tax valuation, per capita bank deposits, 
per capita farm and factory income, farm ownership, and automobile 
ownership (4, 17). 

Similarly, the economically backward areas tend to vote more heavily 
for segregation and racist candidates. In Virginia, the 1956 segregation- 
ist voting was correlated negatively with white family income (as 
and positively with the percentage of families making less than $2,000 1? 
1949 (+.32, 8). In South Carolina, Thurmond's 1948 Dixiecrat support 
came largely from counties with relatively small percentages of nom 
farming whites in manufacturing (—53, 6). These variables are not 2 


ису associated, however, with the 1956 and 1958 Arkansas votes p^ 
rural prosperity is associated with high f Negroes * 
Arkansas (13). gh percentages О g 

s areas 


In both Kentucky and Missouri, the economically prosperou gs 
tended to desegregate their public schools first. Totally rural count, 
that had started their educational desegregation programs by A 
1957 had significantly larger family incomes, more manufacturing, mor 
valuable farms, and greater proportions of homes with central heat 
and mechanical refrigerators than totally rural, segregated counties 1 
Poverty breeds resistance. 

Traditionalism. Sections of the South that are rural, heavily 
and poor tend to be the most traditional, particularly in regard 10 
So this classification, too, is by no means independent of the others: | ave 

Previously we noted that the less traditional areas tended tO yt 
the highest lynching rates, once the size of the Negro population is ја" 
trolled. Lynching was typically a substitute for rooted racial norms; ae" 
tive rates were highest in the “fringe” states, Florida, Oklahoma, 
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Negr” 
race 


sas, and Texas, and lowest in the long-established *Old South" states, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia. 

In an effort to measure traditionalism statistically, investigators have 
employed two variables — population change and the percentage of 
White women in the labor force. A stagnant area, losing population over 
the years, is assumed to be undergoing fewer pressures for social change 
than à rapidly expanding area. Likewise, an area that has relatively few 
of its white women employed is assumed to be more traditional because 
i the historically-rooted sanctions in the South against white women 
eee entering the labor force. Population increase from 1940 to 1950, 

nstance, has been noted to be moderately and negatively related to 
both the 1956 Virginia segregationist vote (8) and the 1958 Arkansas 
hu vote for Faubus (13). The proportion of white women in the 

r force was also negatively related to the 1958 Faubus primary re- 
turns (13). S , 

Я Moreover, totally rural counties in Kentucky and Missouri that had 
age т School desegregation programs by May 1957 had m to 
Were peres fewer people from 1940 to 1950 than those PERS m ve 

9 x | Searsdqts м zaria 
ОА ы ae 
outh Totes e ; аррсата that ше more radi al 2 TS 
ore solidly for segregation and a candidate like 


and resi а 
Sist school desegregation more effectively. 
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“Mographic Characteristics of Border-State School Desegregation 


on б Writers, have discussed the importance of the "New qucd 
Огтег С ations. “The Shore Dimly Seen” in 1946 by Ellis Arnall Ga 
trialization je governor and an ardent proponent of southern ae 
ion, and : v Dow coming clearly into view. Urbanization, RO en 
ndeed ү etaton have been radically changing the face of 5 ae 
an in ow Processes have been so rapid as to be disruptive; ha 87 
forms Of raa 19) has noted how this social disruption leads to viru 
D resistance to racial equality. 
Predicte ales review of demographic studies of race reveals the e 
arge кн picture. It is the poor, traditional, rural eee 
Conflict, ages of uneducated Negroes that form the tinder X. i 
nomena us Very consistency of this pattern for a variety of n E 
Чоп, his SSests its use as а predictive instrument for school deseg ane 
15 14 Preliminary report of efforts to develop demograp: 
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viously all-white public schools enrolls a Negro student. And all counties 
with less than 100 Negroes in 1950 are eliminated from the sample. With 
these criteria, five border states — Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia — had a sufficient degree of school desegrega- 
tion and enough counties to be examined in detail. 

Twenty-two variables, all of them tapping one or more of the pre- 
viously discussed classifications, were initially tested against the county 
order of public school desegregation in each of the five states.^ АП of 
them yielded at least modest relationships in the expected direction for 
most of the states. But the basic two variables of previous research were 
again found to be important: urban percentage and non-white percent- 
age. Table 1 shows how these two measures, split crudely at their me- 
dians, are related to the first year of school desegregation in each of the 
tested states. With but one reversal, high urban-low Negro ratio coun- 
ties tend to integrate the earliest, mixed counties are intermediate, and 
low urban-high Negro ratio counties are the latest, 

For more precise analyses, multiple regression methods are em 
ployed. Again, the county is the unit of analysis and each state a separate 


TABLE 1 
Counties Уйттн Some SCHOOL Desecrecation Durinc THE First YEAR! 


Low Urban-Low 


High Urban, Negro Ratio and Low Urban; 

Low Negro High Urban-High High Negro 
Ratio? Negro Ratio Combined Капо „„ 
N) 
(ч) N) (5в) 
Texas 8% (64) 8% (61) 0% Gn 
Oklahoma 77% (13) 87% (31) ae un 
Missouri 80% (10) 74%, (35) 46% (18) 
Kentucky 60% (15) 15% (59) 0% (9 

West Virginia 75% (8) 4796 (19) 22% 

e 
1 “First year" refers to the first th: tion took plac 
within the state. This was 1954 for ма еее р for то» 


irgini 1955 
Oklahoma, and Kentucky. And Went’ Virginia, aaa 


ET: F tely 
? “High” and “low” refer to the median splits for each state considered separa 


ë These twenty-two variables were: 
of rural-farm dwellers, population of ci 
Negroes, percentage of Negroes, media; 
years of age, percentage of Negroes i 


e 
ntag 
percentage of urban dwellers, perc? of 


r 
ounty's largest town, absolute numb? 24 
n years of education of Negroes oY eg!’ 
i э В ; oes in the professions, Negro sex rat» ап 
median family income, white median family income racial differential in ше of 
family income, median family income (both тасса combined) percent? frig 
dwellings with central heating, percentage of dwellings with mechanica Torc? 
erators, percentage of labor force in medical services. новае of labor etab 
in manufacturing, percentage of labor force in non-traditional industry (i47 ре” 
mechanical, and chemical), percentage of white women in the labor force er 
centage of population change from 1940 to 1950 median age of populatio”: ipf 
centage of population either widowed or divorced, and percentage of people 
in same dwelling in 1950 as in 1949, SEEMS 
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p bd dependent variable, educational desegregation, is measured 
Sre edhon а e year it occurred. Thus counties that desegregated at least 
кта uring the state s st year of desegregation are assigned “1” 
am ie year a “2,” and so on till those counties still segregated 
gate.” arily assigned the next year that they could possibly desegre- 
Ж te a urbanism (U) and Negro ratio (NR), two other in- 
Vien fn a les were tried in the final analyses: percentage of white 
О order to E abor force (WWLF) and non-traditional industry (NI). 
retail approximate normal distributions, a square root plus one 
states в on was performed on all four of these variables in all five 
that ME and 3 present the correlational results. Once more, we see 
esegrepati an and Negro ratio percentages relate consistently to date of 
Ada шол ed With coefficients ranging from —13 in West 
And "d ~.39 in Missouri, high urbanism relates to early desegregation. 
ith coefficients ranging from .17 in Kentucky to .49 in West Vir- 


TABLE 2 


DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATIONS 
WiTH DATE or SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


DATE OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION МТН... 
Urb, Urb., 


Urb. & N-R & N-R 
N Urb! N-R N-R WWLF N-I WWLF NI 


Texas 
Oklah; 182 —.27t 4.40} .445¢ —.24¢ —.05 4520 .446{ 
Misoud^ 61 —.17 -p;32* 389} —.33] —.27* 4724 468f 
entuck 56 —.39t +4.36¢ .591} —.43{ —.06 .629{ .5991 
est Vila. 92 —.30{ +17 14135 —.26* —.40t 445] 4641 
Binia 36 .— 15 4 49¢ 526} —.11  —.37* 5571  .559t 
lee 
Urb» Я 
ratio; “Ууу; refers to the percentage of urban population; “N-R” to бе. е 


ГЕ» to the percentage of white women in the labor force; and 
eis UE. percentage of the total labor force. — 
ignificang) different from zero correlation at the 5% level of iat a 
ignif ntly different from zero correlation at the 1% level of conficenee: 

cantly different from zero correlation at the .1% level of confidence. 


Ron-traditio 
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I 
seating tlen ent in future analyses can be made by using a somewhat 
1 l-segre ‹ 

their po icies pounties will take four or five years, rather thi 

7 assigning "MI work will thus increase the desegregati 
dic is transfo “Segregated counties to a number of future yea 
sta Ог variab ls go MAD led to satisfactory distributions with al 
t е urbanism. A considerable number of counties 1n 


are enti : 
fects bred rural and tend to skew the urbanism distributions. As a test i: 
With al] 12s Property, Texas was analyzed completely in two different den. 
i < Counties of 100 or more Negroes, and once without the all-ru 


s n 
Simi eavi d 
Milar, ng 148 counties). The results of the two ana 
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han one year, to alter 


ion variance by ran- 
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TABLE 3 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS! 
Wir Date or SCHOOL DESsEGREGATION 


Date or SCHOOL DEsEGREGATION WITH... 
White Women 1n 


N Urbanism Negro Ratio the Labor Force 
Texas 182 —.12 +.37t — .08 
Oklahoma 61 4-.03 +.м{ —„29* 
Missouri 56 —.24 +.49+ =, 27" 
Kentucky 92 —.19 4.34f —.18 
West Virginia 36 — .31 +.55ł 4.22 


* Significantly different from zero correlation at the 5% level of confidence. 

T Significantly different from zero correlation at the 1% level of confidence. 

į Significantly different from zero correlation at the 1% level of confidence. 

! Each correlation is a partial correlation, holding constant the effects of the 
other two predictor variables. 


ginia, high concentrations of Negroes relate to late desegregation. Urban- 
ism and Negro ratio, when combined, yield multiple coefficients ranging 
from .389 to .591. i 

In an effort to improve this two variable relationship, the white 
women in the labor force and the non-traditional industry measures were 
added. The latter does not relate to desegregation in Texas and Missourb 
and fails to improve the urban-Negro ratio multiple coefficients in those 
states. WWLF, however, relates consistently to desegregation in all five 
states and tends to raise somewhat the multiple coefficients, particularly 
in Oklahoma. 

"Table 3 sheds further light on these relationships by providing the 
partial correlations of U, NR, and WWLF with desegregation. Save {oF 
Texas, the NR coefficients all rise when U and WWLF Are controlled; but 
both the U and WWLF coefficients tend to shrink. The reasons for p " 
become clear after inspection of Table 4's intercorrelations betwee? 
predictor variables. First, two types of demographic patterns emerge 3 
Texas, the more typical southern pattern involving significant concenti 
tions of rural Negroes results in a negative relationship between urba 
ism and Negro ratio. This means that the combined predictive power at 
these two variables is reduced in our desegregation problem. ote е 
ТаЫе 2 how the addition of urbanism with ra Texas data raises $ 
Negro ratio—desegregation coefficient from +.40 to only .445. For P 
other four states, positive associations exist between these two key uw 
ables. Thus, we need to develop at least two different basic formu аё rn 
predicting future school desegregation in the middle and deep south? 
states. : is 
Note, too, in Table 4 that WWLF is highly related to шал ose 
from +.62 to +.73. This explains why the partial correlations 0 Ў raw 
variables with desegregation were typically lower in Table 3 than the 
correlations of Table 2. 
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TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF PREDICTION VARIABLES 


Urb-' | Urb- — Urb- N-R- N-R- WWLF- 

N М-КА  WWLF  N-I  WWLF NI N-I 

De 182 —.21t 4.62 4.37 —.15* ü—.00 +.37t 
Mem 61 4.14 +.68ї 4.491 +01 4.17 4+.50t 
тЫ, 56 4.19 GIF +.26* +12 =.06 +.33* 
WO 92 +.34¢ +71} .46$ +.45¢ -—.1 +49] 
est Virginia 36 +.13 +.73} +.64 —.17 —.24 476i 


1 “Urb,” refe 
ratio; “WWLF” 
non-traditional ir 


ts to the percentage of urban population; “N-R” to the Negro 
to the percentage of white women in the labor force; and “N-I” to 
aes ndustry’s percentage of the total labor force. 

E ignificantly different from zero correlation at the 5% level of confidence. 
Significantly different from zero correlation at the 1% level of confidence. 
Significantly different from zero correlation at the .1% level of confidence. 


TABLE 5 


REGRESSION WEIGHTS FOR THREE-VARIABLE 
PREDICTION OF DESEGREGATION 


Raw Bera WEIGHTS FOR... 


Multiple Negro White Women in 
T N R Urbanism Ratio the Labor Force 
CXas 

Oklaho 182 .452 —.025 +.113 —.107 
hour 61 472 +006 +120 = .273 
entuck 56 .629 —.047 + .238 — .258 
West [d : 92 .445 — .053 + .250 — .218 
ча ек 36 1557 —045 +.200 4.136 


" | "P 
of ae 5 presents the beta weights for the three-variable predictions 
times Ka desegregation, Urbanism, with standard deviations roughly ыш 

all чие 5e of those for NR and WWLF, has consistently ар er 
Positive cights, save for the Oklahoma data. Negro ratio has — 
With t е «18, And WWLF has negative weights, save for а ape 
these thre est Virginia data. But the multiple coefficients provide Pa 
from 445, predictor variables are still only moderately large, wee 
: бере. о -629. Further work is now underway to find new varial y 
Ing the md Meter Predictive formulae on the border-states before apply 

ТК to the rest of the South.? 
Pplicat; 
io - 
: n of Preliminary Formula to Maryland 
Presen Ne further work needs to be done, a validating test of € 
Pattern o. : Шипагу formula has been made on the school de m 
Scause i. с: tyland. This border-state was left out of our original ana But 
"5 * Only 28 counties with 100 or more Negro residents. 
now р Tedictions Р i is just 
beginning T ае tide South, where the desegregation process , 
the 1960 census data. 
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there is considerable desegregation variance in Maryland; the process be- 
gan in 1954 in the city of Baltimore, and the state still has (at this writ- 
i i lly segregated counties. 
m уо Маг атыг rural counties have concentrations of Negroes. 
Consequently, for the 23 Maryland counties analyzed, there is, as іп Texas, 
a negative correlation (—48) between the urban and Negro percentages. 
Hence, the beta weights for Texas (Table 5) were employed for Май. 
land. Surprisingly, the resulting correlation between the county с 
and the actual desegregation pattern is higher than the previous corre a- 
tions — .72. : M | | „де 
One explanation of this higher coefficient is that Maryland's j 
segregation pattern provides greater variance than the other five border- 
states. This suggests that higher relationships may be found in the futur! 
for the middle and deep South states, all of which seem likely to have 2 


А r 
slower and more protracted school desegregation process than the borde 
South. 


Summary 


Many observers of southern race relations are particularly impressed 
by the importance of conformity pressures on the attitudes and реза 
of individual Southerners. Yet these pressures vary widely in intensity 
throughout different parts of the South. This paper has offered wp 
graphic variables as a method of measuring these cultural pressures 
conform and of studying their intra-regional variance. ‘tency 

A brief review is presented to indicate the demographic consiste s 
of such southern racial phenomena as lynching, segregationist voting, а 
school desegregation. Repeatedly we have found these racial indices E 
closely related to variables tapping urbanism, the Negro, economic P ial, 
perity, and traditionalism, More specifically, it is the poor, traditio : 
rural areas with large percentages of uneducated Negroes that form 
core of racial conflict. ; de 

Taking the cue from this earlier work, a preliminary report 35, та 
of current efforts to predict the school desegregation patterns E m^ 
border-states. Five states are analyzed separately (Texas, Oklaho ore 
Missouri, Kentucky, and West Virginia), using counties with 100 or ™ xí 
Negroes in 1950 as the units of analysis, Three-variable multiple 9^ 
ents, employing urbanism, Negro ratio, and white women in the 
force as measures, varied from .45 to .63. An application of а ten 


regression equation to Maryland's desegregation pattern resulted 17 Я 
even higher relationship — .72. „4рет; 
Further refinement of these border-state analyses will be made; ns ol 
after the publication of the 1960 census data, demographic predicti? 
school desegregation in the middle-South states will be undertake” 
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Reply to Arnold Rose 


Dr. Rose objects to the statement in my article (14, p. 7) Шай л 
is no evidence that racial segregation in private housing has eai 
He asserts that since 1948 there has been a “new trend toward Кенет: 
segregation" and adds that "statistical studies in at least a dozen cuan 
cities reflect the new trend." (9, p. 63) Unfortunately he does no 
these studies nor does he indicate their publication dates. -— 

On the other hand, Dr. Morton Grodzins, who has made a of 
comprehensive study of this problem, states that “many central mee 
the great metropolitan areas of the United States are fast emer m 
class, largely Negro slums." (5, p. 1) This study, published in 1 : = an 
also apparently unable to locate the material to which Dr. Rose refer pu 
earlier article by Grodzins, which might well have been cited. by ig the 
I seen it in time, states that: “The white and non-white citizens “ares 
U.S. are being sorted out in a new pattern of segregation." (6, p. 33) midi 
later: "Within the central cities to which Negroes are thus Lip ait 
they are further confined to virtual ghettos.” (6, p. 34) In the cu hat! 
issue of the Antioch Review, Dr. Chester L. Hunt states his opinion t ей” 
"In spite of progress toward racial integration in other fields, d osea the 
regation has been increasing in recent years." (7, p. 514) And fina адн 
Commission on Race and Housing, in its report published in 1958, 5 


Segregation barriers in most cities were tighter in 1950 than еп epe 
earlier. In the years since 1950, the exodus of whites from cities үр 
suburbs has permitted major expansion of minority living space T 
cities. Housing available to minority groups has increased substantia ol 
in many cities, both in amount and in quality, but the basic pattern 6 
exclusion and segregation has changed little, if at all. The avid en 
indicates, on the whole, an increasing separation of racial groups ч 
non-whites accumulate in the central city areas abandoned by white 
and the latter continually move to new suburban subdivisions fro™ 
which minorities are barred, (My emphasis) (1, p. 3) 
n 


i 

Like Dr. Rose, I believe that the 1960 census data will be helpful » 
further clarifying this matter. However, most of the people I kn? The 
housing are quite cautious in interpreting data on racial occupancy ike 
major reason for their caution is, of course, the fact that what loo : Я 
racial integration on а particular date may well be the "snapshot ru 
area caught in the process of changing from white to Negro occupa” ity 

This brings me to Dr. Rose’s second criticism: He denies the da ions; 
of my statement (14, p. 11) that in cities with heavy Negro popio of 
there were no stable biracial middle-class neighborhoods. At the 
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Кы (late: 1957) there were none that could be cited. (Dr. Rose says 
ар evidence for Cleveland and Philadelphia and that my 
esit D Is exaggerated” even for Detroit, a city I know quite well. I 
Dr. eig sce his materials on middle-class neighborhoods in Detroit.) 
Passage of 8 in advancing proposals for Chicago which included the 
out @ де pen occupancy laws, stated (as I and others have) that “with- 
familiar s тарі: solution, individual neighborhoods can only show the 
(2. — Ep of changing from all white to all Negro occupancy.’ 
findas T T Grodzins, after his nation-wide study, summarized his 
State mi няни The only interracial communities in the United 
exist Ө = а the exception of some abject slums, are those where limits 
with ns b influx of non-whites. * ©, pi 75) I have talked in confidence 
bun m Bed colleagues in the intergroup relations agencies and hunted 
cities 5i cara of supposed middle-class neighborhood integration in 
ortunately arge Negro populations. Every success story turned out, un- 
aw, or E to be a will-of-the-wisp. Of course, this does not mean that 
sions aia anned dispersion, or reduced migration, or controlled admis- 
key fa t а growing availability of open neighborhoods (to mention some 
Ctors) will not alter this pattern in the future. 
iot t m n. of Dr. Rose's letter is puzzling to me. It is his statement, 
Correlation pus I find little merit in the observation that there is little 
crimination Detween the attitudes of prejudice and the behaviors of dis- 
ing of the E Quite the contrary is the case. I stated only that the mean- 
Was not e ыл, Prejudice has little to do with intergroup relations 
1 erent ) TOM clear to me. (These two formulations seem to me qnum 
Possible int then indicated some reservations I would have about pos 
meaning is €rpretation of the latter statement. Dr. Rose insists that his 
ae 1 Perfectly clear: I did not find it so, " 
the ae 10 my article I called attention to the near lack inate с 
- Rose in psychology of invasion-succession movements. (1 > P. des 
Segregated ibe ee this assertion, offers a list of studies on; de 
De of these ed private housing," surely not a synonymous P € 
есы Sponsored p Rose cites only as "informal тарб on Г ur "d 
Others, thie y the Philadelphia realtor, Morris Milgram.” (!) е 
р Pulation (196) movements, one (11) is set in a city with a tiny gro 
E 13) Fad and succession did not occur, and the inge] нн 
Пер x ad not even been published at the time my article w 
f this is aid (4) was still unpublished when Dr. Rose wrote his үш 
© rescarch that can be cited I was indeed amply justifie 


y Contention, 
Eleanor P. Wolf 


The Merrill-Palmer Institute = 
NC Of Human Development and Family Life 


Sociaj Dr. R : 
Ocia] Issues к prrs in the citation of my article. It appeared in the Journal of 
> Vol XIII, No. 4, 1957, not 1958. е 
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Issue Editor 


Thomas F. Pettigrew is an Assistant Professor of Social Psychology in 7 
Social Relations Department of Harvard University. Prior to this position, i 
received his Ph.D. from Harvard and taught at the University of North Car? 
lina. He has co-authored a volume on the Little Rock ministry Christians И 
Racial Crisis, and conducted research on race relations in both. the Unio? d 
South Africa and the southern United States. 


Other Contributors f 
o 
M. Richard Cramer is currently а Research Assistant in the Laboratory io 


Social Relations of Harvard University, while completing work on his pive” 
sociology. He received his undergraduate degree in sociology from the Nash" 
sity of Michigan and further training from the Bureau of the Census E twee” 
ington, D.C. His current thesis research focuses on the relationships 
industrialization and race relations in seven southern cities, 
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Martin Deutsch, a social and developmental psychologist, has recently been 
appointed as Associate Professor at the New York Medical College and Co-Di- 
rector of the Psychiatry Department's Institute for Developmental Studies. 

ince receiving his Ph.D. from Columbia University, he has, in addition to race 
relations, been engaged in mental health, personality, cognitive development 
and learning disabilities research. 


Joshua A, Fishman is currently Dean and Professor of Psychology at Yeshiva 
niversity’s Graduate School of Education. He was formerly Director of Re- 
Search for the College Entrance Examination Board and Associate Professor of 
Human Relations and Psychology at the University of Pennsylvania. His major 
Interests are language and communication, intergroup relations and American 
igher education, 


Robert Ww, Friedrichs is an Associate Professor at Drew University, following 
Previous positions at Columbia University and Elmira College. He obtained his 
PhD. in Sociology from the University of Wisconsin, and, in addition to race 
relations, has also specialized in the sociology of religion and the sociology 
of marriage and the family, 


" Johan y. Galtung, a sociologist and a native of Norway, received his E 
anced degrees from the University of Oslo. He has recently completed a nu 
es of years as q Visiting Professor at Columbia University and is currently serv- 
as in India for U.N.E.S.C.O. His primary interest areas are the sociology of 
; mathematical models in the social sciences, and intergroup aren 
lished с ailing the extensive research on Southville’s integration will be pu 

їп Norway sometime this spring. 


Nd L. Hunt is currently Professor of Sociology at Western А Шил T 

later У. He received his Ph.D. in sociology from the University of is же " 

the n ^s chairman of the Department of Sociology at the P s 

and lippines, His research has involved industrial sociology, menta д 
Тасе relations, 


ens ist, i ment of So- 
ciology аг Leacock, an anthropologist, is a member of the Depart 


at the e Anthropology of City College of New York, a ROM co 

Schoo] iem Street College of Education, and a lecturer at the ch de 

amon үз Education, She has conducted research on child training Uem Pi 

she io merican Indians and the rural residents of Italy and Switz d 
Worked in the area of mental health. 


Morto к : a 
astern ү Rubin is at present an Assistant Professor of Sociology 


; t 
N Divers D " i Professor at 
V ity. For rV an Assistant E 
зісу of Run А merly he served as in 8501619 from the 


t North- 
he Uni- 


iver;,, | SCOnsin following hi ipt of a Ph.D. ; 
Niversit Ollowing his receip ion County and is 
Currently ы Мота Carolina. He is the author of Plantation 


f uing his research on the Negro migrant in Boston. 
у 


St . Р adua! 
dent in се; formerly a co-worker of Martin Deutsch, is now а 87 


J ane Topology at the University of Pennsylvania. 
ames V, 


hio State 
niversiey ander Zanden is an Assistant Professor of Sociology rani of 
North гш recently received his Ph.D. іп sociology from the. tance to the 
Suna, Where he Specialized in the study of southern resis 
10D process, 
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FRITZ HEIDER 


Introductory Remarks at Kurt Lewin 
Memorial Award Meeting’ 


Henry W. Riecken 


We are here today to commemorate Kurt Lewin by honoring a man 
who *has furthered in his work the development and integration of 
pschological research and social action." The spirit of scientific inquiry 
into real world problems is precisely the spirit that the award commemo- 
rates and it is this characteristic which marks so distinctively the work of 
Fritz Heider. 

As we all know so well, Lewin was always concerned with the new 
light that a good theory could throw upon a social problem or an every- 
day experience. “There is nothing so practical as a good theory" Lewin 
once remarked; and he believed that if psychologists are going to contribute 
to social policy, one of the most important ways in which they will do it is 
by theoretical formulations that lay bare what “common sense" obscures. 

One especially promising line of attack in this direction is phenom- 
enological analysis—the analysis of the terms of everyday experience to 
reveal how these terms guide everyday conduct. As you all know Fritz 
Heider has recently published his Psychology of Interpersonal Relations, 
a book that is the culmination of years of patient, persistent effort to 
conceptualize rigorously the perspectives and assumptions that people 
have about each other's behavior. In a very literal sense, this book repre- 
sents a lifetime of scholarly work. It is also one of the few monographs 
whose theoretical views were influential before its publication. For a 
number of years in the early fifties a few precious copies of a draft es 
lated among a select audience of social psychologists. It was excee ing. у 
difficult to get even а look at one of these dog-eared, pencil _ 
drafts and the readership per copy would have delighted the circu woe 
Manager of any national magazine. Characteristically, Heider bee Керт 
hurry to see it appear in print, for he believed in getting 1t "8! ae 
getting it written. When the contract with the publisher ee Jg ^ н 
Some of Heider's colleagues marked the occasion E E Ев 
evening, at which one of them asked: “Fritz, when did уо 


fuos i ЖЕ. 
п Psychological Association. Convention, Cincinnati, 


1Held at the America 
Sept. 1959. 


ing about the ideas in your book?” The guest of honor looked thought- 
ful: “It was in September, no October, 1917". 

Fritz Heider and Kurt Lewin were close friends for over a quarter 
of a century. They met in Berlin in 1921, during the golden age of 
Gestalt psychology, shortly after Heider had finished his Ph.D. at Graz. 
While they ncver actually collaborated in a specific research, they were 
intellectual colleagues, spending their time in discussion and argumenta- 
tion about each other's ideas. It was an association based on both 
personal and professional attraction, with mutuality of choice. Heider 
was in Berlin intermittently until his appointment at Hamburg in 1927. 
In 1930 he came to Smith College where he stayed for seventeen years 
until he moved to Kansas. During the mid-thirties Fritz and Grace 
Heider presented Lewin to English-reading audiences through their 
translation of the manuscript entitled “Principles of Topological Psychol- 
ogy.” Their task was made somewhat easier by the opportunity to spend 
some vacations with the Lewins, a pleasant custom that the two families 
continued for many years. n 

It is altogether fitting, therefore, that the Kurt Lewin Memoria 
Award is presented today to Fritz Heider who knew Lewin longer an : 
better than any other psychologist now among us and whose own work 
so well combines the elements of originality, systematic theory eode] 
confrontation of the everyday world—attributes that also characterize 
Lewin's work. It is my privilege to make the presentation now and to 
read the inscription on the scroll: 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 
Granted by 
The Society for the Psychological Study 
of Snrial Issues 
to 


Эгиз Heider 
1959 
Har furthering üt his work, as did Kurt Lewin, 
the development and integration of psychological 
research and sortial action. 


Certainly our guest needs no further introduction to this audienco? 
His work speaks for him better than I can and, best of all, this am 
noon he will speak for himself. His topic is most appropriate, for he v 
speak on “Lewin’s Methods and Theory.” 


2 
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On Lewin's Method and Theory 


Fritz Heider 


,. I want to talk about two aspects of Lewin’s theory’: first, about his 
ideas on the relative autonomy of psychology and secondly about the 
notion of life space. Both conceptions appeared very early in Lewin’s 
publications, and I thought it might interest you if I would describe 
briefly the contents of his first book and first paper in which these ideas 
are foreshadowed. 
I begin with the principle of the autonomy of psychological con- 
cepts which has its roots in certain notions belonging to the philosophy 
of science, or “methatheory.” A number of Lewin’s early publications 
deal with this field. Among them is the book which he published in 
1922. Its title might be translated as: The Concept of Identity in Time 
in Physics and Biology. The subtitle is: A contribution to the compara- 
tive science of science. In this book he compared different sciences and 
he tried to define the basic differences between them. He dealt mostly 
with physics and biology, giving less attention to psychology. The central 
concept used it that of “genidentity,” and by it he meant the identity 
of objects over time. It is a unit formation which allows for appearances 
of an object at different times to be treated as jdentical. For instance, 
physics considers its objects as extending over time; one speaks of one 
and the same stone or star although it has been observed at different 
times. Again, when we talk of the motion of an object, we imply [aem 
dentity, that is, we imply that the same object at different times is 


different places. 2d 

One of the main theses of the book is that the concept of сенсе 
as used in physics is different from that used in biology. yh consi ы 
ап egg and the two-year old chicken that grew out of t ete e 
and chicken are biologically genidentical, they represent п еге Ше; 
of development of the same biological object. However, Р goes y un 
ате not genidentical, because the molecules composing vehic 
Changed. In the same way a person at the age of forty ^ end 
identifed with the same person at the age of twenty, thongs p т nd 
only a small number of the molecules may be the same. 


NET le like L 
21 acknowledge my indebtedness to people li 
(1954), and Cartwright (1959), who have given us ex! 

this theory. 


еерег (1943), Deutsch 
cellent presentations of 
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changed as a biological entity, but the fact that we can speak of a 
change means that we refer what happened to the same organism. 

Thus, Lewin tries to show that there is an essential difference between 
physics and biology in the basic units of description used. This leads 
him to the view that a fundamental incommensurability separates 
sciences from each other; each science is a closed unit of systematically 
connected concepts. Paths of derivation lead along the lines of this net- 
work, but one cannot derive the propositions or laws of one science from 
those of another. Going from one science to another means to change 
completely the way of dividing up reality into units. 

In a later paper (1926) he says there is a tendency in the develop- 
ment of sciences which leads to a sharpening of the differences between 
them. Each science gradually purifies its concepts and segregates itself 
more and more from its neighbors. In line with these ideas he says: 
“The yearning for meaning and unity of life must not look for an il- 
lusory satisfaction in the idea of a philosophical unit of science." (P. 73) 
In other words, he believed that the idea of an eventual unification of all 
sciences is just wishful thinking. Of course, he was well aware of the 
fact that there are many bridges between the sciences, and he was all 
for building more of them, for instance, in intermediate fields like bio- 
chemistry, or physiological psychology; nevertheless, from his point of 
view they were bridges between regions whose concepts and proposi- 
tions show basic differences. 

These ideas form the background of his conviction that psychology 
should strive to build up a more or less autonomous realm of concepts 
which form a closely knit system, and that as it develops it should become 
more aware of its own proper nature, that it should segregate itself from 
other sciences, for instance, physiology, and that it should, in this мау, 
purify itself. Deutsch says about Lewin: *He takes the stand that psycho- 
logical phenomena must be explained in psychological terms just as 
physical phenomena must be explained in physical terms.” (1954, p. 183.) 

Another aspect of this conception of psychology is the confinement 
to the central region and the relative neglect of peripheral input and ош 
put. Brunswik, who especially has stressed this feature in his descriptions 
of Lewin's theory, says: *Lewin's system and it's laws remain confined to 
a post-perceptual, yet prebehavioral . . . field in the central area.” (1955, 
р. 736.) This is true—but as we state it we should add first, that Lewin 
did take perception and behavior into account as belonging tO the 
boundary of the life space, though he never succeeded in formalizing the 
relation of this boundary to the life space itself. Secondly, in his pd 
ments stimuli and action outcomes play their important roles as 00" 
servables. 

Maybe we can make that last point somewhat clearer if we ask our- 
selves what is the point or the goal of a Lewinian experiment. In um 
to answer that question, we do well to recall the physicist Lenzen's notio 
of the partition between observer and object. He says that: 
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“If one touches a desk with a finger, the partition is between them. An 
observer, however, may be extended by mechanical devices. Bohr has 
cited the following example: If one firmly grasps a long stick in one’s 
hand and touches it to a body, the body touched is the object of observa- 
tion, and the stick is an apparatus that may be viewed as part of the 
observer . . . If a physicist is looking at a pointer on a scale, its status 
depends on the purpose of observation. If he is using the instrument to 
measure an electric current, the pointer is an extension of the observer; 
the object is the electric current. If the physicist is calibrating his instru- 
ment, the pointer is part of the object of observation; the light by which 
the pointer is seen is then an instrument which belongs to the ob- 


server." (Lenzen, 1955, pp. 308-309.) 


That is, the instruments used in observation and measurement belong 
they are the mediation and not the focus of observa- 
and validity of the instrument are in question. In 
he difference between object and medi- 
s for perception. We can try to set 
focal points of our theoretical sys- 


to the observer, 
tion, unless reliability 
the scientific gathering of data t 
ation is of as great importance as it i 


up the observables themselves as the 
tem and try to find the laws which may obtain between them; or we 


can consider the observables as something that will, under certain con- 
ditions give us information about constructs lying beyond them. In 
Lenzen's terms: we can put the observer-object partition between ob- 
server and the directly observable, or between the directly observable 
and the construct. 

I think one can say that for Lewin the partition between observer 
and object is at the life space; his primary concern is with what goes 
on in this life space; that is where he expects to find the relevant vari- 
ables, the nodal points which he expects to follow exact laws without 
exceptions. 

In contrast to Lewin's concern with the life space, psychology to- 
day often considers input and output as the primary object of study; 
true enough, there are also intervening variables, but they play only an 
ancillary role. The psychologist deals with them somewhat reluctantly 
and then only because otherwise the relations between input and out- 
put become unmanageable. 

For Lewin these so-called intervening variables are the focus from 
the start, and input and output are relegated to a secondary role; they 
form the tools for observation which make it possible for us to get a 
glimpse of the processes in the life space which are the ultimate object 
of observation. Only by referring these manifestations or offshoots to 
the central layer can one obtain laws related to each other in a wider 


System. In themselves they are surface phenomena, phenotypes, each of 
f factors and therefore cannot be 


which is determined by a multitude o 


expected to have stability and invariance. - . 
The difference between this centralist position of Lewin and a 


5. me . + ?, ч - 
peripheralist position is shown, for instance by Spence's clearly formu- 
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lated and therefore valuable description of Lewin's theory. (Spence, 
1944.) Spence says that Lewin is not concerned with laws linking stimuli 
with responses but with laws mediating between two different responses; 
the one being what the subject says about the situation, the other, what 
the subject does in the situation. However, my own feeling is that this 
does not describe what Lewin was really doing. According to the tenor 
of Lewin's theory the goal of psychological investigation is not to find 
response-response laws. Both behavior and description of the situation 
have to be referred to constructs belonging to the life space, they have 
to be used as indicators of the contents or processes of the life space. 
Lewin was studying the laws obtaining in the life space, and for him 
the partition between the observer and the object was located at the 
life space and not at the behavior. . 

In the same way the physicist uses the pointer readings of his volt 
meter and his other meters as manifestations of properties of the electric 
current, he studies the laws of electricity and is not concerned with the 
motions of the pointer as such. Or, the astronomer does not study the 
very complicated light processes in front of his telescope which mediate 
information about the true objects of his inquiry, which are the stars and 
planets. 

This concentration on the processes in the life space has, of course 
its disadvantages, for example, the relative neglect of peripheral input 
or output which I have already mentioned. But in spite of these dis- 
advantages, the gains from this kind of approach are very great. Bruns- 
wik, who as I mentioned before, was certainly very much aware of the 
defects of Lewin's system, also stressed its positive aspects. He says: 


"Encapsulation into the central layer, . . . may be the least harmful of 
all the limitations which possibly could be imposed upon psychology: It 
may actually mean concentration upon the most essential phase in the 
entire process of life and of its ramifications. It may be the thing psychol- 


An always been really after throughout its history.” (Brunswik, 1943, 
р. f 


I come now to the second part of this talk which deals more specifi- 
cally with Lewin's notion of life space. Let us try to observe this notion 1n 
statu nascendi, so to speak, and to find out what were the primary €*- 
periences which led Lewin to develop it and to express it, at a later stage, 
in terms of topological concepts, I am aware of the fact that I am dis- 
regarding here the considerable influence Wertheimer and Kóhler had on 
Lewin’s thinking. 

What I want to talk about is Lewin’s first publication, a short paper 
in which he applied the concept of life space in a very interesting ways 
though the term is not used and topology does not yet appear. This paper 
was published in 1917 in the Zeitschrift fiir Angewandte Psycholog 
and it is entitled “War Landscape.” Lewin states, that it deals with a 
phenomenology of landscape, and in it he describes how the environme 
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appears to the soldier in trench warfare. He himself had served and had 
been wounded in the First World War. 

This paper on the war landscape is fascinating to read in view of the 
later development of topological psychology. Many of the concepts which 
afterwards were defined in a systematic way appear here as descriptive 
concepts, for instance, boundary, direction, and zone. 

'То review this paper briefly: Lewin begins by saying that as the 
Soldier approaches the front lines he experiences a peculiar transforma- 
tion of the appearance of the landscape. The landscape at a greater 
distance from the front, Lewin calls it the peace landscape, seems to extend 
evenly on all sides almost to infinity. This landscape is without direction. 
Near the front the landscape seems to be bounded, the environment 
Suddenly comes to an end. It has a direction, a front and a back, and this 
direction is not referred to the marching soldier but it belongs to the 
environment itself. Also, this transformation cannot be described simply 
аз an awareness of increasing danger and eventual inaccessibility; it is 
experienced as a feature of the objective landscape. 

Near the front lines there is a zone which extends approximately 
parallel to the boundary. That is, there is a boundary zone whose 
Characteristics become intensified as the enemy lines are approached. 
This boundary zone is to be distinguished from the regions of danger. 
For instance, there may exist isolated danger islands; they are relatively 
distant from the front but exposed to enemy fire. 

He then talks about the difference between peace-things and battle 
things, He means by that not the difference between, for instance, а 
farmhouse and a cannon. The same objects may be experienced in a 
different way according to whether they are seen in the context of peace 
or in the context of battle. He says: 


“What lies within the battle zone belongs to the soldier as his legitimate 
property, not because he has gained it by force of arms, but because in 
the context of battle everything is seen as something to be used for mil- 
itary purposes. Even barbaric acts as the burning of furniture in war 
cannot be compared to the same acts in peace time." (Lewin, 1917, 
p. 445.) 


Thus, he describes the impression of incongruity when he had to get 
Straw for bedding or coal to warm his supper from a village in the 
battle zone, It seemed absurd to have to use battle things suddenly as 
Peace things. The main characteristics of battle things have to do with 
Protection against being seen or shot at by the enemy. 

These samples may give you an idea of this paper on the war land- 
Scape about which Koffka writes that it is an “exceedingly good and in- 
Structive description of а field with a very simple kind of inhomogeneity. 
It is “a field which has a polar structure in one direction: the enemy's 
land on the one side and home and safety on the other. This vectorial 
Property is a primary characteristic and determines the entire field, no 
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other characteristic being entirely free from it.” (Koffka, 1935, pp. 43- 
44.) . 

Let us take a closer look at the notion of phenomenal field or life 
space as it is applied in this description of the war landscape. There ше 
a great many puzzles and unsolved problems hidden in it. Whenever 
one tries to formulate what is really meant by it or what. its impli- 
cations are one is led deeper and deeper into significant questions. Some 
of them are, I suppose, characteristic of any kind of cognitive psychology, 
others seem to be more specific to Lewinian theory. : 

Let us begin with the relation of the environmental part of the life 
space to the objective environment, or to use Koffka’s terms, the relation 
of the behavioral environment to the geographical environment. The 
geographical environment is the environment as described by physics 
or geography. Certainly, the geographer would describe the war land- 
scape in a way which is very different from Lewin’s phenomenological 
description. He would characterize the hills and villages as to their lo- 
cation, extent, altitude, and so on, but not as to their function in giving 
protection from the enemy. Nevertheless, one cannot say that the land- 
scape which Lewin portrayed as representing the experiences of a typical 
soldier is entirely subjective. Though it takes into account more than the 
purely physical features of the environment it still has a certain kind of 
objectivity. It contains the functional possibilities of the environment 
which are invariant to the personal needs or biases of a subject in а 
particular situation. It refers to what a typical soldier can do and what 
he may suffer in this environment. These functional possibilities are ob- 
jective in the sense that they are more or less valid for all persons 10 
this environment, For instance, when a soldier enters a danger island, 
there exists a certain probability of his being wounded or killed regard- 
less of whether he is aware of the fact or not. Of course, whether or not 
he goes to a certain place will depend on this awareness; however, the 
concept of danger island can also be applied in an objective sense though 
it is not a geographical or physical concept. It has to do with causal те- 
lationships existing in the environment, Could it be that this description 
of the war landscape after all does not describe the behavioral environ- 
ment or life space, but something between the behavioral environment 
and the geographical environment? 

Chein, in an interesting article, (1954), has talked about a 5—07 
behavioral environment by which he seems to mean the environment 
as it would affect an average person, or even as it would affect a person 
typical for a certain group. ain 

It appears that we here get into a problem which Floyd Allport vs 
characterized as the inside-outside problem (1955), We are dealing W! 
an interaction between the person inside and the environment while 
is outside. Of course, we can leave it at that and talk about some E 
of transaction and refuse to get involved in further analysis, but E eni 
not lead very far. Usually we attribute such an interaction in diffe 
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degrees to two poles, and that is what we do with the person-environment 
interaction. 

When we talk about the person as opposed to the geographical en- 
vironment we attribute a minimum to the outside entities, that is, we 
attribute to the outside only those properties which it shows in inter- 
actions with the widest possible range of other objects, regardless of 
Whether they are persons or inorganic objects. When we confront the 
person with the geo-behavioral environment we attribute to the outside 
a great deal more, namely everything that persons have in common in 
the interactions with the environment, In a way, the average person is 
then attributed to the outside. In this way we can enter more and more 
on the accounts of the environment until the person shrinks to an un- 
differentiated point: it becomes the environment characteristics for one 
particular person at one particular moment, 

However, the geographical environment is still with us, and the 
Problem arises now of relating this physicalistic environment to the 
different other “enriched” environments. And we have not given up en- 
tirely the attribution to the person. We have to characterize these en- 
vironments by saying: this is the environment for this group, or for 
this person. And why do we still call it environment when it is in some 
Way latched on to a particular person? . 

These questions have to do with the problems of intention or rep- 
resentation which every cognitive psychology has to meet in some way. 
Something belonging to the inside part, the person, is described in terms 
of the outside part, the environment. The so-called intervening variables 
can be related to environmental variables in two different ways: causally, 
or through intentionality. In stimulus response theories the intervening 
variables are defined by the causal relation; in cognitive theories they 
are defined both by the causal relation and by the relation of intention 
9r reference. When we think about mentalistic concepts we are apt to be 
So occupied with the difficulty of anchoring them in observables that 
We forget that they have also this feature of intentionality which places 
them somewhat apart from other scientific concepts. 

Lewin does not treat this problem systematically, However, he comes 
into contact with it, for instance, when he talks about the life space 
dimensions of time and reality, He says that one has to distinguish 
Psychological facts from their referents. A present psychological fact can 
refer to something that lies in the future or in the past, and an existing 
Psychological fact can refer to something unreal. He proposed the fol- 
Owing general formulation: “The existence or nonexistence and the 
time index of a psychological fact are independent of the defiende Qr 
Donexistence and time index of the fact to which its content refers, 
(1936, p. 38.) The fact that I will get on a train for Kansas tomorrow 
anii affects my behavior today: it is part of my present life space 
although it is only happening in the future. : 

This Santi. of cii е fact and its referent has sometimes 
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been treated as a case of symbolic reference. Thus Angyal says in his 
book “Foundations for a science of personality: “. . . the function of 
the so-called mental process is essentially a semantic one. By this we 
mean that ‘psychological contents’ function as symbols and that psychologi- 
cal processes are operations with these symbols.” (1941, p. 56.) 

There is no question but that the concept of symbol is useful here as а 
thought model, but it is not entirely satisfactory. A word can be called 
a symbol for a thing. In this case both symbol and referent are present 
to awareness. The concept is used in this way by Cassirer (1944) when 
she says that man is the symbolic animal and that the world of man is 
shaped by the symbolic systems of language, religion, science, and so 
оп. When Angyal talks about symbolic reference he applies it to the re- 
lation between a life space content and something outside the life space, 
for instance, something belonging to the geographical environment. 
Though this relation is similar to the relation between word and thing, 
it has to be distinguished from it. However, in spite of this difference I 
will go on using the terms symbol or symbolic reference in the way 
Angyal applies them. 

Before the advent of cognitive field theory association theory em- 
ployed concepts involving symbolic reference as, for instance, “idea,” or 
“image.” These concepts also have a double home, so to speak: on the 
one hand they have their place as psychological facts in a network of 
causal relations, that is, they are functionally related to each other in such 
a way that the presence of one idea tends to evoke another idea, But 
on the other hand they are also connected with the environment by this 
peculiar relation of representation: each idea stands for something, often 
for a content of the objective world. It seems to be a characteristic O 
this theory that it is the single idea that shows representative function 
while the relations between ideas are not symbolic of the environment. 
The fact that two ideas are associated does not as such refer to a relatio? 
existing in the environment. 

With the idea of field representation we come to an entirely new 
notion. Not only single entities but also the relation between entities, 
for instance, part-whole or neighborhood relations have representationa 
function, Instead of collection of symbols we find something like a pr^ 
Or, instead of a list of words as in a dictionary, we find something whic 
includes grammar. sat 

This new notion is, of course, implicit in the gestalt psychologic? 
concepts of cognitive structure. But one might say that its most consiste 
elaboration is found in Lewin’s construct of life space. The parts of te 
life space are identified by their referents, they are usually characters 4 
by the words we use to describe the objective environment. And not О 


. s x Н be- 

the parts have this representational function but also the relations à 

tween the parts. For instance, the fact that two regions of the life Pie 
a 


are neighboring refers to, or symbolically represents the fact th 
referents of these regions stand in some neighborhood relation. 
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Since the life space is involved in this relation of intentionality, it is a 
kind of construct that is not found in other sciences, Angyal says: “The 
symbolic relationship is quite unique in that it does not occur, as far 
as we know, outside the psychological realm.” (1941, p. 58.) Maybe the 
reason why many psychologists shy away from using mentalistic concepts 
is not only the difficulty of operational definition but also this uniqueness. 

A word may be added about the concept of "field" as Lewin uses 
it. Critics have pointed out that there are important differences between 
it and the field as the physicist understands it, (London, 1944.) Lewin 
himself noted this difference, which, for instance, shows in the definition 
of direction in the life space. (Lewin, 1938, p. 40) This direction depends 
not only on the state of the immediate surroundings, but on the field at 
large, a conception which is not in harmony with the physical field con- 
Cept, at least not with the classical one, I feel that this difference between 
life space and physical field is also connected with the fact that the life 
Space shows this feature of intentionality. 

I want to add a few further questions which arise when we con- 
Sider the life space contents as symbols, Words are symbols of things and 
they can be classified in two different ways: on the one hand according 
to their own properties, their length maybe or their first letter, and on 
the other hand according to their meaning. Thus they take part in two 
orders, they have a dual home. Is that also true of life space contents? 
And how about causal connections: words as such do not really interact 
causally, even if we put them on paper. They are not like chemical 
Substances which interact when one mixes them, they do not group 
themselves spontaneously in certain ways. But the life space contents 
do interact, and if they are symbols, they are symbols that influence 
Sach other. Should their interaction be understood in terms of their 
meaning, or in terms of their own properties, whatever those are? These 
аге some of the questions we are faced with when we conceive of the 
life space as something having symbolic reference, : 

I have to append one more remark here, So far I have considered 
only the environmental part of the life space. According to Lewin there 
exists another part, the person, and he uses basically different theoreti- 
Cal notions in treating it. The representation of the person is not a map, 
In its structure it is more akin to association theory. Each single region 
9f the person can be considered to be a symbol of an activity, but the 
relations between them do not show symbolic reference in the sense in 
Which this is true for the neighborhood relations between regions of the 
fhvironment. As in association theory they stand for functional relations 
Stween psychological facts, especially for possibilities of tension. com- 
Munication, р : 

I am coming to the end of this talk which has dealt mainly with 
the relation of the person to the environment in Lewin’s theory, and 
3 So with the manifold problem of intentionality which is implied in it. 
tried to communicate an impression I get whenever I try to under- 
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stand Lewin’s basic notions, and that is, that they are, so to speak, 
visions, not at all completely formulated and explicated; that they have 
a wealth of implicit meaning which has not yet been exhausted, and 
that they therefore are still full of promise of further development. 
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